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Art. I. Collection des Chroniques Nationales Frangaises écrites en 
Langue Vulgaire du treiziéme au seiziéme siecle ; avec notes et éclair« 
cissements. Par J. A. Buchon. Tomes 1to9. Paris. 1824 


HE French kings of the thirteenth race have been eminently 

distinguished by their conquests, from Hugh Capet who re- 
commenced the edifice of the monarchy, down to Louis 14th 
who completed it. Though confined within very narrow limits, 
both in point of territory and of power, this race succeeded by 
slow degrees in acquiring the whole of France and in gaining 
absolute rule, in the space of seven hundred years. Under Hugh 
Capet it obtained the crown by conquest ; under Louis le Gros it 
obtained by the same means the estates of the smaller barons 
who surrounded Paris, and whose castles formed the bounds of a 
royal authority which was almost ludicrous from its limits ; 
under Philip Augustus, the same race conquered Normandy, 
Poitou, Tourraine, Anjou, Maine, and Auvergne ; under Saint 
Louis, Languedoc ; under Philip le Bel, Champagne; under 
Philip of Valois, Dauphiné ; under Charles 7th, Normandy, which 
had been lost, and Guyenne, which had not yet been occupied ; 
under Louis 11th, Provence and ory sour and under Charles 
8th, Brittany. The monarchy had then for its limits the Alps, 
the Pyrenées, and two seas. As the family of Capet had been 
conquerors in their own country, so they were beyond it; and 
they made two grand attempts at external invasion: the one in 
Italy under Charles 8th, Louis 12th, and Francis Ist, and the 
other in the countries towards the Rhine, under Louis 14th. 
But the French monarchy, which had been formed by force of 
arms, found other monarchies which had risen in the same 
manner ; and the race of the Capet kings, eager as they were for 
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conquest and territory, found other kings who, like them, existed 
by combats and victories. The career of Francis lst was 
arrested by Charles 5th and the battle of Pavia; that of Louis 
14th by prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, and the battle 
of Saislegee. The latter monarch, after fighting sixty years of 
his life against Europe, definitively settled the boundariés of 
his realms, which he fad increased by a part of Flanders, Lor- 
raine and Franche Comté. ; 
The dynasty of Capet had succeeded in gaining by its victories 
at once power and territory. It had successively destroyed two 
sorts of governments which though different were free. Before 
the existence of political and territorial centralization, there 
were fiefs which were governed as sovereignties, and munici- 
palities which were administered as republics. These the kings 
disorganized. As often as a feudal lord was stripped of his 
sovereignty or a city lost its independence, there succeeded a 
général sovereignty of the various orders of the nation in the 
states: this was merely another form of independence ; and by 
the effect of centralization, the rights, which had been local by 
being isolated, became political. But public liberties had the 
same fate as the abolished sovereignties. Charles 6th had de- 
stroyed the republican municipalities, Louis 11th the feudal 
principalities, and Louis 13th abolished the States-general. At 
the period of Louis 14th’s accession to the throne, there was but 
one power in France—absolute monarchy ; as there was but one 
possessor of territory--the king; for the same violent means 
which serve to gain victories, are equally useful in establishing 
despotism. But at the close of the reign of this very powerful 
prince, royalty having nothing further to gain by conquests, sunk 
into repose; the belligerent class of the nobility, having no 
longer to fight, became weakened ; and a great change took 
place in the manners, opinions, and interests of France, which 
quitted a state of military existence for the more quiet character 
of a civil government. 
_ However, as its military existence had lasted till that period, 
it is curious to follow its history and to trace its usages. Every 
order of society must have some regulations in order to exist ; 
and even that kind of society which moves on through disorder, 
and lives by the destruction of others, must be governed by 
certam morals and laws of its own. The feudal society of the 
middle age took its morals and its laws from its situation, that 
ts to say, from a state of continual warfare. As war was con- 
stantly carried on from man to man, from sovereign to subject, 
from manor to city, and from city to castle, all education was 
resolved into a long military apprenticeship; vestments gave 
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place to armour ; houses became fortresses ; and the whole life 
of man a state of combat. All the usages and sentiments of 
men adapted themselves to this singular situation of things. 
War, which till then had been carried on without mercy, became 
milder in its mood by becoming more regular in its system; it 
had its laws which fixed the rights of service and of resistance ; 
its heralds of arms who declared hostilities ; its maxims of honour 
for captives : its courtesies belonging to the field of battle, and 
its ransoms ; in one word, it elevated itself into an ideal perfec- 
tion, and became chivalry. Even the state of peace felt the 
change; there were no longer any other shows but tournaments; 
love filled up the intervals of arms; it was only by his deeds 
that a gentleman could gain the golden spurs of knighthood, 
and by his prowess as a knight, that he could win the heart of 
his lady. The poetical character which war assumed towards 
the close of the thirteenth century, and which it preserved up to 
the time of Francis Ist, was lost in becoming religious; it 
then adopted a character derived from passions too deep and in- 
exorable, and from interests too positive, to admit of the struggles 
of war being turned into a splendid amusement; or to produce 
anything but sectarian troops, and mechanical armies. The 
,0etical character of war is only to be found in the Chronicles of 
Proissert, who is eminently the historian of feudal chivalry; and 
who has revived a vast and brilliant picture of the events and 
the manners of the fourteenth century. 

That warlike and picturesque epoch could never have found 
to represent it, a man of a more splendid imagination, a more 
lively and natural historian, a chronicler of a more passionate 
taste for the high feats of arms he is describing, than Froissart. 
Born with a restless and unquiet disposition, and an insatiable 
curiosity, he wandered over the whole of Europe, which was 
then known, not to seek, but to collect adventures. Secretary 
to the queen of England Philippa of Haynault, and canon of 
Chimay, he was admitted to the intimacy of all the sovereigns, 
great barons, and knights of the period in which he lived, and 
was somewhat fonder of the pleasures, the hypocras and the 
spices of royal palaces, than the monotonous life of a church- 
man. He went from one court to another, mounted on his 
stately horse, carrying his wallet behind him, and followed by 
his greyhound, to collect and record his histories on the spot. 

‘ Or considerez,’ as he himself says of his work, ‘entre vous qui le 
lisez et avez leu et orrez lire, comment je puis avoir sceu, ne rassemblé, 
tant de faiz desquels je traiete et propose et tant de parties ; et pour vous 
informer de la vérité, je commencé jeune de l’dge de vingt ans, et je suis 
venu au monde avec les faiz et advennes, et si ay toujours pris grand’plai~ 
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sance plus qu’ autre chose. Et si Dieu m’a donné tant de grace que j’ay 
ésté bien de toutes parties, et des hostels des rois et par espécial du roi 
Edouard et de la noble reyne sa femme, Madame Philippe de Haynaut, 
reine d’Angleterre, dame d’Irlande et d’Acquitaine, 4 la qu’elle en ma 
jeunesse je fu clerc et la desservoie de beaux dictiez et traittez amoureux, 
et pour l’amour du service de la noble et vaillant dame a qui Neg 
tous autres grands seigneurs, ducs, comtes, barons et chevaliers de 
quelconques nations qu’ils fussent, m’aimoient, me vevient (voyaient) 
volontiers et me fesaient grand proufit. Ainsi au titre de la noble 
dame et a ses coustages et aux coustages de hautx seigneurs, en mon tems, 
je cherché la plus grande partie de Ta Chrestienté qui a cherché faiz, et 
partout ot je venois je fesois enqueste aux anciens chevaliers et ecuyers 
qui avoient été en faiz d’armes et qui proprement en savoient parler, et 
aussi 4 anciens héraux de crédence pour vérifier toutes les matiéres ; 
ainsi ai-je rassemblés la noble et haute histoire.’ 


‘Such was the manner in which Froissart composed his 
Chronicles: it was then the only possible, and the only good 
method. The facts of history were scattered throughout all 
countries, and in the memories of various men: those who were 
the actors in great events were unable to describe them in 
writing, and those who could record them were not qualified to 
take a part in them. Thus many periods of the French monarchy 
are without historians, and the recollection of the events which 
filled up the time have perished almost wholly and irrevocably. 
The fourteenth century was more fortunate. A travelling secre- 
tary, who successively and at various times visited England, 
Flanders, Scotland, Ireland, France, Languedoc and Béarn, 
Italy and Germany, and who journeyed over the entire theatre of 
the events of Europe, and personally conversed with all the 
celebrated knights of the period, has recorded the whole history 
of his time. ‘The wars of Edward 3rd, and Bruce, king of 
Scotland, the insurrections of the Flemish towns against their 
sovereign count, the long struggle between France and England, 
the wars of Castille and Portugal, those of the king of Hungary 
against the Turks, and finally the intestine feuds of cities, 
bafons, and kings, are found collected and represented in his 
work, which is at once a record and a picture of his age. 

As has been seen, Europe was then occupied with its own 
affairs. The crusades were at anend. The head of the great- 
est Christian monarchy was much less powerful since he had 
attacked other kings and quitted Italy. He could no longer 
raise up the population of the west against the Musulman, and 
he had almost overturned the throne of the pontiff himself by in- 
suring the nomination of two popes ; the necessary consequence 
of the two papal seats of Rome and Avignon. Italy, which had 
always been the victim of its own internal divisions, and menaced, 
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by foreign invasion, continued the war between Guelf and Ghibel- 
line ; the emperors were occupied with the affairs of Germany 
and Italy, and the kings of Castile and Arragon were struggling 
against each other, or against the Moors. The principal centre 
of European existence was France; it was there where the 
most serious interests of the continent were agitated ; there it 
was that the vassals, the burgesses, the monarchs of France 
and of England met each other, and were to meet for a century 
and a half to come. There it was that the grand question was 
to be decided, which party should triumph, the aristocracy, the 
commons, or the monarchy ; and which race was to possess the 
crown, that of the Plantagenets, or of Valois? These long 
and earnest gee had produced a system of equilibrium in 
point of strength, which was almost as well balanced as that of 
the peace of Westphalia. Edward 3rd pretended to claim, 
as the grandson of Philip le Bel, by the female side, the crown 
of France, which had devolved upon Philip 6th (surnamed of 
Valois), as the nearest heir male, though but the nephew of 
Philip le Bel. Besides this cause of deep-rooted enmity, he 
Se the Duchy of Guyenne, and in quality of feudal lord 

e had put himself at the head ‘of the feudal and democratic 
interests, upon which the crown was perpetually intrenching, 
in opposition to the monarchical. He had for allies the king of 
Navarre, the count of Haynault, the count of Harcourt, the 
dukes of Burgundy and Brittany—in other words, the aris- 
tocracy, which sought to be independent-—the towns of Flanders, 
which he excited to rebellion against their count, and the 
French municipalities, whose republican sentiments he en- 
couraged. The king of France, on his side, had for allies the 
Scotch, the counts of Foix, of Armagnac, of Alencon, and of 
Flanders ; in other words, the neighbours and the enemies of 
the English in Great Britain and on the continent. Thus the 
defeat of Poitiers was seen to produce an insurrection of the 
nobles, headed by the king of Navarre, and of the towns which 
regarded as their chief Etienne Marcel, the provost of the mer- 
chants: whereas at the end of the reign of Charles 5th and the 
beginning of that of Charles 6th, the royal authority had re- 
gained all its force, the great barons returned to their allegiance, 
and the towns once more became dependant. The same phe- 
nomenon took place after the battle of Azincourt. The mass 
which formed the Burgundy or feudal party rose in arms, and 
the cities of Paris, Rouen, Rheims, &c. declared in favour of 
the English, in order to recover those franchises of which Charles 
6th had deprived them. But the monarchy was again victorious 
under: Charles 7th and Lewis 11th, precisely as it had been 
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in the preceding period under Charles 5th, with this difference, 
that on this occasion the political subjection of the commons 
and the fall of the sovereign aristocracy were consummated. 

It is necessary to understand all this, in order to comprehend 
the feuds of the fourteenth century, recorded by Froissart. As 
might be expected, the chronicler relates the events without any 
reference to remote causes, to political situation, or to general 
results. His history begins in 1326, with the commencement 
of the reign of Edward 3rd, and the ascension of Philip of 
Valois to the throne, and extends to the year 1400. He did not 
compose it at once, but chiefly narrated the events of his time as 
they occurred. Accordingly, his Chronicle is suspended three 
or four times for want of materials, and until there are facts 
sufficient to fill a new book. This method has exposed Froissart 
to the disagreeable necessity of frequently repeating himself. 
He is never sufficiently acquainted with the latest events of 
the period of which he is at the moment engaged in relating the 
history, because they are too recent to allow of his knowing 
them well in all their details, and he is thus compelled to return 
to them at the commencement of the period succeeding. His 
inquiries with regard to them in the mean time have maléglied, 
his opinion on them is definitively formed, and he retraces the 
same events, but with a firmer hand, and in a more complete 
manner. Thus the reader often finds in Froissart a double 
history of the same period. 

This defect is, perhaps, . inseparable from the manner of 
writing in his days a chronicle long and complicated. 
There are others arising out of the painful research for facts, 
belonging to his situation, and proceeding from the spirit of 
his time. He is sometimes inaccurate, but it is astonishing 
that, in collecting such a vast number of traditions, and in re- 
lating them only from the narration of his contemporaries, he 
should have been so well-informed about events, and should 
have painted them with such truth of detail. He has been 
reproached with being too much the partisan of the English. 
But Froissart, though belonging to the country of Haynault, a 
country allied to England, though secretary to the wife of 
Edward 3rd, and though in the pay of the count of Namur, a 
baron of the English party, wrote his history without preju- 
dice in favour of any one. If he is sometimes wrong, it is 
through errors to which all are subject, and never through par- 
tiality. The writers of the monarchical era have confounded 
his relations as a man and a subject, which were not onl 
allewable, but obligatory, with his opinions as an historian, Bs | 
were, ag they ought to be, impartial, An act of injustice generally 
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committed by French writers since the reign of Louis 14th, and 
caused by their ignorance of remote times, may be found in the 
manner in which they have treated the independent usages of 
the feudal monarchy. Resistance, which was a duty, has been 
styled rebellion, and the signorial sovereignty, which had the 
same origin and the same weight as the royal sovereignty, has 
been called anarchy. It is only in the seventeenth century that 
this error has prevailed. In the time of Henry 3rd the old 
jurisprudence of the insurrection, consecrated by the provisions 
of St. Louis himself, was still maintained. We shall only cite 
one example of this :—the marshal de Montmorenci had taken 
ap arms against the king in his government of Languedoc. 
The greater number of the gentlemen who were attached to 
him, followed his example, but some, more faithful to the 
sovereign than to him, quitted his party to range themselves on 
the side of Henry 3rd.“ Quand ils vinrent a la cour,” says 
Brantome, “ er se présentent au roi, lui donnant a entendre que 
comme ses trés humbles subjects et serviteurs, ils s’étoient 
départis d’ayec leur maitre et quitté ses factions, veu qu'il se 
bandoit contre sa majesté, le roi les receut certes avec un bon 
visage. Mais je scay bien ce que je lui eu vis dire par aprés et 
se mocquer d’eux a part et les tenir pour ingrats et de peu de 
ceeur, et non lui seulement mais toute la cour les blasma et les 
monstra au doigt pour avoir ainsi abandonner leur maitre en 
son bon besoing, sous cette légére couleur qu’ ils ne vouloient 
point avoir le renom de revoltés contre leur rol......... j’éstois 
de la partie moi-méme pour leur donner des fessées et les 
appelions : des consciencieux d’eau douce, les dévots et religieux 
reallistes, et les bons secoureurs de leurs maitres et bienfaiteurs en 
leurs nécessités.” 

A charge against Froissart, which is better founded than that 
to which we have alluded, is that of having written only the 
history of the nobles. But even in this respect Froissart was 
under the influence of his time. A member of the commons by 
birth, of the church by his profession, but a gentleman by 
his tastes and habits, 6. preferences were all on the side 
of castles, of courts, of the feasts and the high deeds which 
filled up the life of the nobles of his time. As it was only to 
these men that any importance was giyen, history, of course, 
commemorated their deeds only. Froissart never speaks of the 
burgesses and the peasants of his day, but as they are con- 
nected with the feudal aristocracy. If he narrates the insurrec- 
tion of the Flemish towns, it is because it was directed against 
the sovereign count of the country and his knights, and because 
it was quelled by the king of France. Jf his attention js for a 
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moment attracted by the famous States of 1356, it is because 
they were adverse to the dauphin, and favourable to the king of 
Navarre. If he mentions without detailing it the war of the 
Jacquerie, it is because it was a war of peasants against gentle- 
men. Unless it were owing to the interest which his great lords 
have in the events brought about by the common people, it is 
doubtful whether he would have alluded to them. His book is 
a book of Chivalry, and he would have refused to admit the 
people to figure in it, because that would have been, in his eyes, 
to make history vulgar. The dialogue-form of his narrative, the 
profusion of unimportant deeds of arms which are there re- 
corded, the almost exclusive honour given to contemporary 
feats of bravery, and the constant inculcation of them as lessons, 
all this seems to prove that he regarded his Chronicle as a 
catechism for the use of the nobility. 

‘ Afin,’ says he, ‘que honorables emprises et nobles aventures et faits 
d’armes, lesquelles sont avenues par les guerres de France et —_—: 
terre, soient notablement régistrées et mises en mémoire perpétuelle, 
parquoi les preux aient exemple d’eux encourager en bien faissant, je 
veux traiter et recorder histoire et matiére de grand’ louange.’ 

In order to give an exact notion of Froissart and his manner, 
we shall here dwell for a short time on one of the most striking 
circumstances of the time—the battle of Poitiers and its con- 
sequences. We shall see with what picturesque detail, what 
biilieacy of colouring, grandeur of design, and dramatic effect, 
Froissart recounts the events of that disastrous day; and how 
meagre and insignificant is his narrative of the insurrection of 
the towns by the States of 1356, and the revolt throughout the 
country by the Jacquerie, which were the political consequences 
of it. 

This occurred in 1356, about ten years after the battle of 
Crécy. The English and French were once more opposed to 
each other. Philip of Valois was dead, and king John had 
succeeded him. Edward 3rd and the prince of Wales, the two 
most terrible and victorious antagonists of his father, were also his. 
He was fiery, impetuous, and full of courage, but more capable 
of bold deeds in arms than vigorous combinations, whether in 
matters of war or in state affairs. His policy was rude and 
violent, he had beheaded the grand constable de Guines without 
trial on a simple suspicion on his return from England, where 
he had been kept a prisoner after the battle of Crécy, and he 
had seized, even at the table of his son, the duke of Normandy, 
and thrown into prison Charles, surnamed Le Mauvais, king of 
Navarre, who had been at the head of the independent party of 
the nobles, at the same time saying to him “ Or sus traitre, tu 
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n’es pas digne de seoir a la table de mon fils. Par l’ame de mon pere, 
je ne pense jamais a boire ni ad manger tant comme tu vives.” 
He advanced by forced marches against the prince of Wales and 
the English, who were returning into Guyenne, after having 
ravaged Berry and Tourraine. ‘He had crossed the Loire in 
several places, and had succeeded in cutting off the retreat of 
the Black Prince, whom he encountered on the 18th September, 
1356, on the plains of Maupertuis and Beaumont, two leagues 
from Poitiers. 

The English army consisted only of 8,000 men, of which 
2,000 were knights or squires, 4,000 archers, and 2,000 foot 
soldiers called brigands. The French army commanded by 
the king and his four sons, numbered in its ranks 26 dukes 
or counts, 140 banners or pennons, and 4,800 men divided into 
three bodies : “ Dont tous,” says Froissart, ‘‘ étoient passés et 
montrés pour hommes d’armes. Si pouvez bien croire,” he adds, 
“« que la étoit toute la fleur de France de chevaliers et d’ecuyers.” 

After describing the arrival of the troops, their confusion, the 
orders given, received and executed, after presenting to us the 
first arrangement of the battle and telling us the names and the 
positions of the leaders, Froissart groups them all about king 
John, with an art which is quite admirable, or rather with a 
truth and nature far preferable to the most learned combinations. 
King John had sent the sires Eustache de Ribeumont, Jean de 
Landas, Guichard de Beaujeu, and Guichard d’Angle to recon- 
noitre the army of the enemy. 


* Tl les attendoit,’ says he ‘ sur les champs, monté sur un grand blanc 
coursier et regardoit de fois 4 autre ses gens et louoit Dieu de ce qu’ilen 
véoit (voyoit) si grand’ foison et disoit tout en haut :—‘“ Entre-vous quant 
vous étes 4 Paris, 4 Chartres, 4 Rouen ou a Orléans, vous menacez les 
Anglois et vous souhaitez le bassinet en la téte devant eux ; or y étes vous, 
je vous les montre ; si leur veuilliez montrer vos mautalens (mécontente- 
ments) et contrevenger les ennuis et les dépits qu’ils vous ont faits ; car 
sans faute nous les combattrons”—Et cilx (ceux-ci) qui l’avoient entendu 
repondoient: “ Dieu y ait part, tout ce verrons nous volontiers.” 

* En ces paroles que le roi de France disoit et montroit 4 ses gens pour 
eux encourager, vinrent les quatre chevaliers dessus nommés et fendirent 
la presse et s’arreterent devant le roi. La étoient le connétable de 
France et les deux maréchaux, et grand’ foison de bonne chevalerie tous 
venus et arrétés pour savoir comment on se combattroit. Le roi demanda 
aux dessus dits tout haut:—‘ Seigneurs quelles nouvelles ?”—“ Sire, 
bonnes, si aurez, s'il plait 4 Dieu, une bonne journée sur vos ennemis.” 
—* Telle l’espérons nous a avoir, par la grace de Dieu,” repondit le roi. 
** Or nous dites la maniére de leur convenant (disposition) et comment nous 
les pourrons combattre.” Adonc, répondit messire Eustache de Ribeumont, 
pour tous et comme je fus informé, car ils lui en avait prié et chargé, et 
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dit ainsi: “ Sire, nous avons vu et considéré les Anglois; si peuvent 
étre par estimation deux mille hommes d’armes, quatre mille archers 
et quinze cents brigands’—“ Et comment gissent-ils,” dit la roi?—“ Sire,” 
répondit messire Eustache, “ils sont en trés fort lieu, et ne pouvons 
voir ni imaginer qu’ils aient que une bataille ; mais trop bellement et 
trop sagement I’ont ils ordonnée et ont pris le long d’un chemin fortifié 
malement de haies et de buissons, ont vétue cette haie d’une part et 
d’autre de leurs archers, tellement qu’on ne peut entrer ni chevaucher 
en leur chemin fors que parmi eux. Si convient-il aller cette voie si 
on les veut combattre. En cette haie n’a que une seule entrée et issue 
ou espoir {peut-étre) quatre hommes d’armes, ainsi que au chemin, 
pourroient chevaucher de front. Au coron (coin) d’ icelle haie entre 
vignes et espinettes ol on ne peut aller ni chevaucher sont leurs gens 
d’armes, tous a pied ; et ont mis les gens d’armes tout devant eux leurs 
archers en maniére d’une herse: dont c’est trop sagement ouvré, ce nous 
semble; car qui voudra ou pourra venir par fait d’armes jusques a 
eux, il n’y entrera nullement, fors que parmi ces archers qui ne seront 
mie légers a déconfire.” 

* Adonc parla le roi et dit :— Messire Eustache et comment y con- 
seillez-vous a aller ?”—Donc répondit le chevalier et dit: ‘“ Sire, tout a 
pied, excepté trois cents armures de fer des vétres, tous les plus apperts 
et hardis, durs et forts et entreprenants de votre ost (armee) et bien 
montés sur fleur de coursiers pour dérompre, et ouvrir ces archers; et 
puis vos batailles et gens d’armes vitement suivre tous 4 pied, et venir 
sur ces gens d’armes, main 4 main, et eux combattre de grand’ volonté. 
C’est tout le conseil que de mon avis je puis donner ni imaginer ; et qui 
mieux y scet (sait), si le die.” Ce conseil et avis plut grandement au 
roi de France, et dit que ainsi seroit-il fait.’ —Vol. ii. pp. 183-4-5-6. 

The preparations for battle were eg givenaccordingly. 
The army was divided into several bodies; 300 knights chosen 
by the two marshals of France, advanced from the ranks, and 
P Bow themselves at the head of the division which was to make 
an attack, in order to break the redoubtable palissade of the 
English archers. The rest of the gendarmerie converted them- 
selves into foot soldiers and stood in excellent order, having 
taken off their spurs and shortened theirlances, inorder to accom- 
modate them to the use of men who were to fight on foot. Kin 
John entrusted the safety of his sons in the battle to knights 
whose bravery was unquestioned. He took under his own care 
Philip the youngest of them, who gained by his behaviour in 
that battle, the title of le hard’, and confided “ the Oriflamme, 
the sacred banner of France, to Messire Geoffroy de Chargny, 
the most honourable and valiant among all.” 


They were just about to rush to the onset, and attempt the escalade of 
the English camp, when ‘ vint le cardinal Vallerant de Pierregord (Valley- 
rand de Périgord) férant et battant devant le roi, et s’étoit parti moult 
matin de Poitiers, et s'inclina devant le roi moult bas en cause d’humilite 
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et lui pria a jointes mains, pour si haut homme que Dieu est, qu’il se voulut 
abstenir et affréner (modérer) un petit tant qu'il eut parlé a lui. Le roi de 
France, qui ¢toit assez descendant a toutes voies de raison, lui accorda et dit 
— Volontiers, que vous plait-il 4 dire?” —“ Trés cher sire,” dit le cardinal 
“ vous avez ci toute la fleur de la chevalerie de votre royaume assemblée 
contre une poignée de gens que les Anglois sont au-regard de vous; et 
si vous les pouvez avoir et qu’ils se mettent en votre mercy sans bataille, 
il vous seroit plus honorable et profitable 4 avoir par cette maniére, 
que d’aventurer si noble chevalerie et si grand’ que vous avez cy: si 
vous prie au nom de Dieu et d’humilité que je puisse chevaucher devers 
le prince et lui montrer en quel danger vous le tenez.”—Encore lui 
accorda le roi et lui dit: “ Sire, il nous plait bien, mais retournez tantot.” 
A ces paroles se partit le cardinal du roi de France et s’en vint moult 
‘hativement devers le prince qui étoit entre ses gens, tout a pied, au fort 
d’une vigne, tout conforté par semblant d'attendre la puissance du roi de 
France. Sitét que le cardinal fut venu, il descendit a terre et se traist 
(rendit ) devers le prince qui moult bénignement le recueillit ; et lui dit 
le cardinal, quand il l’eut salué et incliné :—* Certes, beau fils, si vous 
aviez justement considéré et imaginé la puissance du roi de France, vous 
me laisseriez convenir de vous accorder envers lui, si je pouvois.”——Done 
répondit le prince qui étoit lors un jeune homme et dit :—“ Sire, lhonneur 
de moi sauve et de mes gens, je voudrois bien encheoir en toutes voies de 
raison”—Adoncques répondit le cardinal :—“ Beau fils, vous dites bien, 
et je vous accorderai, si je puis; car ce seroit grand’ pitié si tant de 
bonnes gens qui cy sont et que vous étes d’un cété et d’autre, venoient 
ensemble par bataille ; trop:y pourroit grand meschef advenir.” ’—Vol. 
lil. pp. 188-9. 


There was then a suspension of arms during Sunday and the 
whole night till Monday morning at sun-rise. But the flags of 
truce and the negotiations came to no result. King John de- 
manded that the Prince of Wales should surrender at discretion ; 
while the prince would only consent to the abandonment of all the 
conquests which had been made by the English for the last seven 
years, as the condition of a free retreat. The troops met again 
on Monday morning. If king John had been less fiery, if he 
had been somewhat more desirous of success than combat, he 
must have forced the English to surrender by blockading their 
camp. They could neither obtain forage nor quit the spot. 
Destitute of provisions, and unable to force a passage throu 
so powerful an army, -_ dreaded beyond every thing the 
inaction of the enemy. ut king John, at the head of an 
army of knights much more numerous and as valiant as 
the English, would have disdained a victory otherwise won 
than by battle. Unlike the Italian generals who thought 
that it was the victory, and not the manner of gaining it, in which 
all the glory consisted,* the generals of the continent who 





* A maxim of Castruccio Castracani tyrant of Lucca. 
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waged a war of honour and of chivalry, loved better to fight well 
than to conquer dishonourably. 

The English were full of joy when they saw the morning sun 
glancing on the shields of the French men at arms, and the army 
of king John in battle array. The 300 chosen knights first ad- 
vanced. They were supported by all the men at arms on foot, 
forming several divisions, the lst under the marshals of France 
in front, the 2nd under the duke of Normandy in the centre, 
and the 3rd under king John formed an army of reserve. When 
they moved to march to the assault, and overthrow that wall of 
archers behind which the English knights had retrenched them- 
selves— 


‘ Le prince de Galles se reconforta en soi-méme et reconforta moult 
sagement ses gens et leur dit: “ Beaux seigneurs, si nous sommes un petit 
contre la puissance de nos ennemis, si ne nous en ébahissons mie pour ce, 
car la vertu ni la victoire ne git mie en grand peuple, mais la ot Dieu la 
veut envoyer. Si il avient ainsi que la journée soit pour nous, nous serons 
les plus honorés du monde; si nous sommes morts, j’ai encore monseig- 
neur mon pére et deux beaux-fréres, et aussi vous avez de bons amis qui 
nous contrevengeront: si vous prie que vous veuillez huy entendre a 
bien combattre ; car s'il plait 4 Dieu et 4 Saint-George vous me verrez 
huy bon chevalier.”’ 


Having thus harangued his soldiers, he waited boldly the 
attack of the enemy. As soon as the French men at arms 
arrived within reach of their arrows, the archers assailed them 
on both sides! They took aim at the horses of the knights, 
which they brought down under their riders armed in steel, and 
who fell back in disorder upon the body of troops under the 
marshals, who were thus thrown into confusion. While the 
archers annoyed the men at arms on horseback, the English 
knights descended from the mountain by a covered way, and 
impetuously attacked the wing of the duke of Normandy’s 
army, consisting of men at arms on foot. Having thus secured 
the advantage of the discharge of the archers against the 
knights, and the attack of their own cavalry upon the enemy’s 
foot, they speedily spread confusion and panic through these two 
troops. Driven back in front, and attacked unexpectedly on 
the wing, the French men at arms who were fighting ina 
manner to which they were unaccustomed, mounted their Renn 
and fled. 

The prince of Wales stood on an eminence, and at his side 
was John Chandos, /e preux chevalier et de sens imaginatif, to 
whom was eminently owing the success of that day; he had 
made the preparations for the order of the battle, and had given 
sage counsels for the conduct of it. As soon as he saw the 
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two bodies of the French in disorder, and their ranks broken, he 
gave orders to the men at arms, who were about him to mount 
quickly on horseback. 


‘ Ceux ci commencérent a écricr 4 haute voix pour plus ébahir leurs 
ennemis: “Saint George! Guyenne!” La dit Messire Jean Chandos 
au Prince un grand mot et honorable :—“ Sire, Sire, chevauchez avant, 
la journée est vétre, Dieu sera huy en votre main; adressons-nous 
devers votre adversaire le roi de France, car cette part git tout le sort 
de la besogne. Bien scais que par vaillance il ne fuira point ; si nous 
demeurera, s‘il plait 4 Dieu et 4 St. George, mais qu’il soit bien combattu ; 
et vous dites orains (naguéres) que huy on vous verroit bon chevalier.” 
—Ces paroles évertuérent si le prince qu’il dit tout en haut :-— Jean, 
allons, allons, vous ne me verrez mais huy retourner, mais toujours 
chevaucher avant.” Adoncqués dit il a sa banniére: “Chevauchez 
avant, banniére, au nom de Dieu et de Saint George.” ’—Vol. iii. p. 205. 


These soldiers marched full of ardour and confidence against 
the knights of king John, in whom lay the last hope of victory 
to the ena: 

‘ Le roi Jean se mit a pied devant tous les siens, une hache de guerre 
en ses mains, et fit passer avant ses banniéres en nom de Dieu et de 
Saint-Denis, et ainsi par son ordre, la grosse bataille du roi s’en vint 
attaquer aux Anglois. La eut grand hutin fier et crueux (cruel) et 
donnés et recus maints horions de haches, d’épées, et de batons de guerre. 
.... bien avoit sentiment le roi de France que ses gens étoient en péril, 
car il voyoit ses batailles ouvrir et branler, et banniéres et pennons 
trébucher et reculer, mais par fait d’armes il les cuida (crut) toutes 4 
recouvrer. La crioient les Francais Mont joye Saint Denis! et les 
Anglois Saint George Guyenne!....il y eut la moult de bons cheva- 
liers et ecuyers d’un cété et d’autre et bien se montrérent ; car ceux qui 
y furent morts et pris de la partie du roi de France ne daignerent 
oneques fuir, mais demeurérent vaillamment prés leur seigneur, et hardi- 
ment se combattirent .... La fit le roi Jean de sa main merveilles d’armes, 
et tenait la hache dont trop bien (trés bien) se dé¢fendait.’ 

At length, after great efforts of courage, the French were 
vanquished. The most valiant knights and the noblest barons 
of France, fell, or were taken prisoners in defending the king 
and his banner. The Sire Geffroy de Chargny was killed, still 
holding the Oriflamme in his hands. 

‘ La eut adoncques trop grand’ presse et trop grand bouteis (choc) 
sur le roi Jean pour la convoitise de le prendre ; et le crioient ceux qui 
le connoissoient, et qui le plus prés de lui étoient :—“ Rendez-vous, 
rendez-vous, autrement vous étes mort.” La avoit un chevalier de 
la nation de Saint-Omer que on appeloit monseigneur Denis de Mort- 
beque, et avoit depuis cing ans servi les Anglois pour tant (attendu) que 
il avoit de sa jeunesse forfait le royaume de France par guerre d’amis et 
d’un homicide que il avoit fait 4 Saint-Omer, et étoit retenu du roi 
@ Angleterre aux solx (a la solve) et aux gages. Si chéy (arriva) adonc. 
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ues si bien 4 point au dit chevalier qu’il étoit de-lez (prés) le roi de 
Fiance et le plus prochain qui y fut quand on tiroit 4 le prendre: si se 
avance en la presse 4 la force des bras et du corps, car il étoit grand et 
fort, et dit au roi, en bon Francois, ot le roi se arréta plus que eux 
autres :— Sire, Sire, rendez-vous.”—Le roi qui se vit en dur parti 
et trop efforcé de ses ennemis, et aussi que la défense ne lui valoit rien, 
demanda en regardant le chevalier :—‘‘ A qui me rendrai-je! 4 qui? od 
est mon cousin le prince de Galles? Si je le veois (voyois), je parlerois.” 
— Sire, répondit messire Denis, il n'est pas ci; mais rendez-vous a 
moi, je vous-menerai devers lui.” —“ Qui étes vous, dit Je roi ?”—“ Sire, 
je suis Denis de Mortbeque, un chevalier d’Artois; mais je sers le roi 
d’Angleterre, pour ce que je ne puis au royaume de France demeurer et 
que je y ai tout forfait le mien” Adonc ques répondit le roi de France, 
si comme je fus depuis informé on dut repondre—“Et je me rends a 
vous ”—et lui bailla son destre (droit) gant. Le chevalier le prit qui en 
eut grand’ joie. La eut grand’ presse et grand tireis (choc) entour le 
roi; car chacun s’efforcait de dire:—* Je l’ai pris! je lai pris!” et ne 
pouvoit le roi aller avant, ni messire Philippe son maisné (jeune) fils.’— 
Vol. iii. pp. 231-2-3. 


King John was taken, his men at arms had been slain, captured, 
or dispersed, three of his sons had been removed in time from the 
field of battle, the fourth had shared his fate, and no longer was 
a French banner to be seen flying: the victory of the prince of 
Wales was now decided, who sent orders to disengage his illus- 
trious captive, and planted his colours in the midst of a lofty bush, 
in order to recall his scattered knights and archers. In order to 
enjoy Froissart’s animated and majestic narrative of that day, 
it must be read throughout in his own words. He occupies 
nearly seventy pages with the event, without ceasing for a single 
instant to interest the reader in the liveliest manner. You see 
the approach of the two armies, the preparations for the fight, 
the irresistible ardour and the confidence of victory which in- 
spired king John and his troops: the unshaken and desperate 
courage of the Black Prince, and the admirable sagacity of 
John Chandos. You see the assault on the English army, the 
knights in complete steel arrested in spite of their courage on 
the slope of that formidable eminence by the shafts of the 
archers, the battalions of foot soldiers clad in iron, and armed 
with short lances or battle-axes, whole ranks are broken by the 
long lances of the men at arms, and their bearers trodden under 
foot by the horsemen. You see the fearful combat of a whole 
day: the shocks and collisions of vast masses, or the single 
combats of individuals, all confounded together in the history 
as in the field of battle, and giving rise to scenes and expres- 
sions which can never be forgotten. There the reader sees, 
after the turmoil and exhaustion of battle, the rules of the 
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feudal system revive again, the courtesies of chivalry résumed, 
and the conquering vassal bending before his noble captive. 


‘ Quant ce vint au soir, le prince de Galles donna a souper au roi de 
France et 4 monseigneur Philippe son fils, 4 monseigneur Jacques de 
Bourbon, et a la plus grand’ partie des barons de France qui prisonniers 
étoient.. Et assit le prince, le roi de France, monseigneur Philippe, 
monseigneur Jacques de Bourbon, monseigneur Jean d’Artois, le comte 
de Tancarville le comte d’Estampes, le comte de Dampmartin, le seigneur 
de Joinville, et le seigneur de Partenay 4 une table moult haute et 
bien couverte ; et tous les autres barons et chevaliers aux autres tables. 
Et sérvoit le prince toujours au devant de la table du roi, et par toutes 
les autres tables, si humblement comme il pouvoit. Ni oneques ne se 
voulut seoir 4 la table du roi, pour pri¢re que le roi lui scut faire ; ains 
(mais) disoit toujours qu’il n’étoit mie encore si suffisant qu’il appartenist de 
lui seoir 4 la table d’un si haut prince et si vaillant homme que le corps 
de lui étoit et que montré avoit en la journée. Et toujours s’agenouilloit 
pardevant le roi et disoit bien:—‘‘ Cher Sire, ne veuillez mie faite 
simplé chére, pour tafit si Dieu n’a voulu consentir huy votre vouloir ; 
car certainement monseigneur mon pére vous fera toute l’honneur et 
amitié qu'il pourra, et saccordera 4 vous si raisonnablement que vous 
demeurerez bons amis ensemble 4 toujours. Et m’est avis que vous 
avez grand’ raison de vous esleescier (rejouir) combien que la besogne 
ne soit tournée 4 votre gré; car vous avez aujourd’hui conquis le haut 
nom de prouesse et avez passé tous les mieux faisants de votre céte. 
Je ne Je dis mie cher Sire, pour vous lober (railler) ; car tous ceux 
de notre partie et quiont vu les uns et les autres, se sont par pleine 
science 4 ce accordés, et vous en donnent le prix et le chapelet (couronne). 
Si vous le voulez porter”—A ce point commenca chacun 4 murmurer ; et 
disoient entr’ eux Frangois et Anglois que uoblement et a point le prince 
avoit parlé.—Vol. iii. pp. 243-4. 

We have attempted in our extracts to give some idea, how- 
ever incomplete, of the admirable and picturesque manner in 
which this poetical historian recounts the events he celebrates. 
The battle of Poitiers was lost, like those of Créey and Azin- 
court, by the superiority of organization over number and 
courage. It is to be remarked, that the states or the princes 
who were for a moment conquerors, always introduced into their 
armies a more perfect system of organization, on account of the 
necessity they were under of carrying the war beyond their own 
territories. They were obliged to advance, whether they fought 
or retired, to do every thing in the most expeditious manner : 
and they were consequently conquerors until they had taught 
others to resist by imitating them. This was the case with 
the English under Edward 3rd and Henry 5th on the Continent ; 
with the Spaniards under Charles 5th in Germany and in Italy ; 
with the French under Louis 14th in Flanders, and on the 
Rhine; with the Prussians under Frederick the 2nd in Silesia; 
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and finally with the French of our own days in every part of 
Europe. 

The battle of Poitiers, produced vast consequences. The 
republican states of 1356, the deliverance of the king of 
Navarre, the war of the Jacquerie, the occupation of the greater 
eet of the realm by Jes grandes compagnies of mr nae or 

avarre, finally the almost complete decomposition of’ the mo- 
narchy, resulted from that defeat, which weakened royalty by 
the captivity of the king, and the nobility by the death of its 

rincipal members, and which emboldened the towns and the 
independent feudal party to rise against the throne, and the pea- 
sants against their liege lords. Froissart represents in a very 
brief manner the events of that remarkable period, while he 
describes in long detail all the deeds of arms that relate to the 
history of les grandes compagnies. The surprises of castles, 
the meetings of knights, journeys through the provinces, the 
military sojourn of Messire Eustache d’Aubrecicourt and his 
companions in La Brie and in Champagne; that of Messire 
Robert Knolles, in Berry, anc in Auvergne ; that of the king of 
Navarre in Le Cotentin, and in Picardy, &c. &c. All this, and 
a thousand similar events, whether mere skirmishes with the 
lance, or the ravage of a country, fill up the Chronicle of Frois- 
sart from the battle of Poitiers in 1356, to the peace of Bretigny 
in 1360, and extend throughout a whole volume. He scarcely 
allows two or three chapters to the States-general, and barely 
ten pages to the Jacquerie ; and he contents himself with nar- 
rating the facts, instead of putting them into action. He does 
not transport us into the midst of political events as he does into 
military ones. The sight of that famous assembly, the harangues 
of the orators of the various orders, the character and the 
behaviour of their chiefs, the retreat of the two first orders, and 
the acquired power of the commons and _ the provost of the mer- 
chants, the deliverance of the king of Navarre, the meetings of 
the people in the pré aux clercs, and the discourses which were 
addressed to them there; the massacre of the marshals of 
Champagne and of Normandy, and of the advocate-general 
Renaud d’Acy in the palace of the dauphin and in his presence 
by the persons under the orders of the provost, the flight of the 
dauphin, the weakness of the democratic party, the death of its 
chief, Etienne Marcel, and its final submission: these are the 
facts which the reader of Froissart would have desired to see 
displayed with somewhat more warmth of narration and dramatic 
interest. The dauphin, afterwards king under the title of 
Charles 5th, carried on a slow and cunning warfare against his 
enemies. He put down the Jacquerie by means of the nobles, 
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whom he also employed to bring back the burgesses to their 
allegiance ; he afterwards engaged the towns to oppose the 
great companies, and when he had succeeded in subjecting all 
classes, the peasants, the burgesses, and the men at arms, he 
accomplished by means of the united efforts of France, a 
triumph over the kings of Navarre and England, from whom he 
regained all the provinces which had been yielded up to them 
by the treaty of Bretigny. He thus repaired the disaster of 
Poitiers both in point of power and of territory. 

These historical results spring out of the Chronicle of Froissart, 
though he has not mentioned them precisely, as the morality 
of the actions of the same period is included in the actions 
themselves, though Froissart passes no judgment upon them. 
Whether from the habit of the times, or his personal situation, 
the historian of the nobility recounts their deeds without pro- 
fessing to judge of their merits. We are inclined to believe 
that he withholds his opinion with regard to them, because it 
would have been in his eyes a proof of want of respect for the 
higher class: thus we find that he. never expresses any indig- 
nation at massacres, ravages, violations, the burning or sacking 
of towns, perpetrated by the men at arms; whereas he never 
fails to detail with every expression of horror the excesses of the 
Jacquerie, because they were committed by the peasantry. 
These unfortunate wretches, on one occasion, worn out with the 
oppressions of the great companies and the nobles, hunted from 
their homes, pillaged, murdered, and their wives and daughters 
violated, assembled to defend and to avenge themselves. One 
of them is represented to have said: “ All the nobles of the 
realms of France, knights and squires, affront and betray the 
land : great good would it be, that all of them were destroyed.” 
All the rest cried out : “ He speaks true, he speaks true; evil 
and shame be upon him who is the cause that all be not de- 
stroyed.” Doubtless such a determined cry as this is terrible ; 
but when the historian blames the grand reprisals of the weak 
against the strong—of the victim against his daily and hourly 
oppressor, he might spare a few words of compassion—he might 
be excused for an occasional execration of murder, robbery, 
violation, and every species of atrocity, though committed by 
gentlemen. 

This partiality, however, is a vice of the time, like all the 
other defects of Froissart, and we must not exact of an author 
more than he was able to perform. Each historian has placed 
history where it existed in his own time. Joinville in the cru- 
sades, Froissart in the feudal and English wars : Comines in the 
VOL. 1V.—wW. R. c 
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political intrigues, and the able and cruel usurpations, of Louis 
llth. Brantome among the great men, the parties and the 
manners which the struggles of the Reformation brought 
into view; the cardinal de Retz in the saloon, the parlia- 
ment, the court, the market, in short in every scene of fraud ; 
Dangeau in the CEil de Beuf; Velly, Daniel, Anquetil and all 
the general historians of the era of monarchy, in the court of 
the prince; and in our own days M. de Sismondi has placed it 
in the nation of which he is tracing the existence, local or 
public, in his work on the French annals. An author, like his 
epoch, sees and is but one thing. 

The new edition of Froissart published by M. Buchon, is more 
complete and convenient than any preceding edition; a hand- 
some octavo has been substituted for the aye folio, and a 
regular orthography has taken place of the difficult and disor- 
derly spelling of the ancient manuscripts. The greatest atten- 
tion has been paid to the text, which is restored by a comparison 
with all the originals. Illustrations of the text, and explanations 
within parentheses of the old words now no longer understood, 
or employed, have been added, and render M. Buchon’s edition 
superior to all the rest. The improvements made and to be 
made upon this new edition of Froissart are of three kinds : 

1. In the text. 2. Inthe notes. 3. In addition, we are to 
have the life and the poetry of the author. 

1. Tue Text. The preceding editions were taken from 
incorrect and imperfect manuscripts. Johnes only has taken 
the trouble of collating the various manuscripts ; and to this is 
owing the former superiority of the English edition over all the 
French copies. But Johnes had not access to the best manu- 
scripts, which were in the possession of various princes belongin 
to the royal family of France, and which are chiefly deposite 
in the royal library. By means of the labours of M. Dacier, 
joined to his own, M. Buchon has succeeded in new modelling 
the text. There is scarcely a page in which he does not ap- 
pear to have found several phrases omitted or disfigured ; good 
readings are now substituted for the former incorrect ones. 

We know from the testimony of Froissart himself, that he did 
not begin to write his Chronicle until the battle of Poitiers in 
1356, and that up to that period he has followed the memoirs of 
Jehan Lebel, as he states in the beginning of his book. Now 
these memoits of Jehan Lebel ended with the reign of Philip of 
Valois in 1350. In order to fill up the blank which occurs here 
of six years from the beginning of the reign of king John, former 
editors had been accustomed to copy the large chronicles of 
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France, styled the Chronicles of St. Denis. The heavy and 
fatiguing style of the latter contrasted absurdly with the brilliant 
and animated style of Froissart; but as nothing had hitherto 
led to the belief that Froissart might have written at a later 
period the annals of these six years, the supplementary pages 
from the chronicles of St. Denis continued to be inserted in all 
the editions. Johnes in one of his manuscripts found about 
fifteen pages of new text, and published them as a supplement. 
More scrupulous researches convinced M. Buchon that he had 
discovered the genuine supplement written by Froissart himself, 
and he has published the newly discovered manuscript. It 
forms the first 138 pages of his 3rd volume. He has transferred 
to the end of the volume, as an appendix, the ancient fragment 
of the Chronicles of St. Denis. 

This manuscript, which bears abundant evidence of the cha- 
racteristic talent of Froissart, includes several of the most curious 
facts of the time, among which are the following : 

The combat of the Thirty. 

The foundation of the order of the Etoile. 

The assassination of Charles of Spain by the king of Navarre. 
- be —e of Berwick by the Scots, and its recovery by the 

nglish. 

he chevauchée of the prince of Wales through Languedoc. 

The revolt of the inhabitants of Rouen, and the arrest of the 

“—— Navarre by king John. 
e States of 1352. 

M. Buchon has made another addition to the end of the 6th 
volume and Ist book of Froissart; a new reading of 200 pages 
8vo, which has hitherto been completely unknown. 

But what will principally interest English readers is, that 
the 11th volume, which concludes the 3rd book of Froissart, 
contains a narrative almost entirely new, and much more exten- 
sive than former ones, of the famous battle of Otterbourne. 
The manuscript which furnished M. Buchon with that various 
reading is much more correct with regard to proper names, 
than the other versions. If sir Walter Scott had been ac- 
quainted with this version, he would have been spared the 
exercise of the ingenuity which he has displayed in his Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish border, in searching out the proper names 
of the English and Scots who figured in that battle. 

2. Tut Notes. M. Dacier had written some excellent 
historical notes upon the Ist book of Froissart. M. Buchen 
has published these for the first time, has added notes of 
his own, and undertaken the annotation of the remaining 
books. He has likewise made a careful comparison between 
c2 
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the narratives of Froissart, and the English, a pon and Portu- 
guese chroniclers from whom he has obtained some corrections 
in facts and in names. 

3. The 15th volume of this edition is to contain a life of 
Froissart written by M. Buchon, and is intended to present in 
some measure a view of the literature of the fourteenth century 
in France. The last half of the volume will contain the poems of 
Froissart, which have never been published, and which at the saine 
time that they offer illustrations of the history of the French 
language, will afford some curious details of the adventurous 
life of the historian and traveller whose Chronicle. we have 
examined, and of the principal personages to whom he was 
known. 

It is gratifying to witness the uniform success inFrance of the 
large editions of the original French historians now presented to 
the public. The Latin chronicles translated by M. Guizot, and 
the national French chronicles edited by M. Buchon, form, with 
the collection of Mémoires published by M. Foucault, a complete 
series of annals of the French monarchy. By this means the 
study of the various epochs is no longer monopolized by a few 
privileged men of learning, but is commonly shared by all the 
nation. This symptom is of excellent augury, and promises well 
for our age and for history. 





Art. II. The British Code of Duel: a reference to the Laws of 
Honour and the Character of Gentleman. London. Knight and 
Lacey. 1824. 


T may be as well to premise in the outset, that of the contents 

of this book we have no concern with any other part than that 
which is comprised in the title-page, the reason of which exclu- 
sive preference can only be thoroughly understood by means of 
a reference to the volume itself. 

If a law-giver were to decree that whenever a theft was com- 
mitted, and a complaint made to the proper authority, the robber 
and the party robbed should draw lots, and that he who drew 
the shortest should be hanged, the means would not appear ver 
happily adapted to the end of repressing theft. Yet the princi- 
ple of this method of decision, is the very one on which the 
ancient trial by battle, long considered a very admirable institution, 
must in reality have depended. The above method, however, of 
repressing theft has this advantage over the battle and the duel, 
that it is governed purely by chance, which in one particular at 
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least resembles justice, viz. in being blind, that is in having no 
pre-conceived bias towards either of the litigant parties, whereas 
the two latter institutions depend, iu a great measure, upon skill, 
which goes a great way towards securing success to ie who 
happens to possess it. But although this principle of chance 
was that which in reality determined the result in the battle and 
the duel, excepting in so far as the equity of its decisions was dis- 
turbed by the unequal skill of the parties, yet we must do our 
ancestors the justice to remark, that they erected the institu- 
tion upon a foundation, the solidity of which was never sus- 
pected in their. days, and which, if solid, would not only justify 
the institution, but would show that no other method of deciding 
disputes between man and man ought ever to have been 
adopted. 

Our ancestors thought, and the opinion seems to be very uni- 
versal and natural, an idolon tribus, according to lord Bacon's 
classification, that those apparently irregular phenomena, which 
an ample and scientific experience has now shown to be only par- 
ticular cases of invariable laws, were the effects of particular in- 
terpositions of the Deity, and thatas the Deity must love virtue, 
and hate vice, he would on every occasion take care to adapt the 
succession of physical events according to the moral exigencies 
of the case. This was unquestionably the original ground on 
which men believed that knotty questions of fact might be con- 
veniently cut by the sword, instead of being slowly and painfully 
solved by the ordinary operations of judicature. This ground, 
however, has slipped away from under our feet, and if the prac- 
tice of duelling is to stand at all, some other must be found on 
which it may be rested. 

Accordingly we no longer hear, among those who profess to 
reason on the subject, of washing out the imputation of dishonour 
in the blood of the slanderer, but we are told that the reciprocal 
right to challenge and liability to be challenged, are the suffi- 
cient reason of all the polish and decorum which are to be found 
in our manners. We remember to have read at school that 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros: 


but at the time we no more suspected than the benighted heathen 
who wrote the lines, that to snuff a candle at twelve paces was 
one of those ingenuous arts to which such good effects are to be 
attributed—and even now, after all our experience of the world, 
we feel ourselves compelled to dissent from that opinion, and 
we propose to lay before our readers the reasons of our dissent. 
We consider the question as now ripe for discussion ; as long as 
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we are told that the honour of a gentleman is in his own keep- 
ing and can only be vindicated by his own right hand, &c., &c., 
our inability to apprehend the sense of the propositions prevents 
us from grappling with them. But when we hear of means and 
an end, we begin to scent our * joe means and an end are the 
very things we delight in, for if we have any skill at all, it con- 
sists in the adaptation of the one to the other. 

Refinement of manners, then, being the end, the question is, 
whether the custom of duelling be the best means of attain- 
ing it. 

he circumstance that most forcibly strikes us at first sight, 
in considering this custom, is, that it is not an artificial device, 
by which the natural disposition of men is to be moulded to be- 
neficial purposes, but, pro tanto, a recourse to a savage state, it 
looks like a rude and desert spot in the very midst of the garden 
of civilization, where 


Inter nitentia cultu 
Infelix lolium, et steriles dominantur avene. 


It involves a confession that there are certain injuries for 
which the wisdom of civilized men is incapable of finding an 
adequate remedy, and which must, therefore, be left to the ope- 
ration of those vindictive feelings which nature has implanted in 
the hearts of the human race. All that has been done by design 
and reflection has been, to impose a check, to hang a weight 
upon the springs, whose elasticity puts the system in action. 
For there is no doubt that the savage man would maim or slay 
whomsoever should affront him, without thinking it necessary 
to expose himself to the hazard of the same calamities ; whereas, 
under the system of duelling, no man is entitled to what is 
called satisfaction, without tendering the same satisfaction 
(which we believe, however, is not then called by the same 
name) to his adversary. It cannot fairly be denied that this is 
a check and a very powerful one, but of what nature? The 
framers of the mutiny act have determined, that if a plaintiff 
bring an action for any thing done under the authority of that act, 
and fail to recover, he shall pay treble costs to the defendant. 
The object of this is, of course, to separate those cases where the 

laintiff has a just cause of complaint, from those in which he 

as not; to leave him at liberty to pursue his course with re- 
gard to the first set of cases, and to deter him from pursuing it, 
with regard to the second set. But, suppose the provision had 
been, that the plaintiff should be exposed to an even chance of 
paying treble the costs to the defendant, whether he made out his 
case or not, it is manifest that such an indiscriminate restric- 
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tion could only be defended on the ground that the right to sue 
generall produced more evil than good, and consequently that 
an absolute prohibition would be still better than a partial re- 
striction, So it is with the check upon the privilege of shoot- 
ing at men; let the insult be never so grievous and severe and 
public, he who receives it shall have no chance of punishing the 
offender unless he submits himself to the same chance of 
pees We, who think it inexpedient that men should 

e allowed to fire with ball at those who have hurt their feelings, 
of course approve of the check, and only find fault with it, be- 
cause it is not powerful enough to extinguish the practice alto- 
gether: but it is perfectly obvious that whoever does approve 
of the check, cannot also approve of that which is to be checked, 
indiscriminately checked, be it observed, not checked in its 
worst part and unchecked in its best. Yet obvious as it is, we 
doubt whether among the admirers of the duel, any one can be 
found so daringly consistent, as to defend the unrestrained pri- 
vilege of maiming and murdering. The cause of this incon- 
sistency is not difficult to discover; the restricted privilege is 
veiled by the prejudice belonging to whatever has been long 
established, the unrestricted privilege has no such misty dis- 

uise to conceal its natural enormity. It should, of course, be 

orne in mind, that our arguments have reference to the princi- 
ples on which the duel is now supported, not to those on which 
it was originally instituted. 

But now let us examine upon what pretence it is, that we in 
the nineteenth century are driven back, as far as regards the sub- 
ject of insults, to the savage state, and are obliged to allow every 
man to protect himself with his own hand. It happens, un- 
fortunately, that there is not extant any systematic defence of 
the duel. The surface of the subject hen been skimmed and 
grazed by the writers in the periodical papers, but nothing like 
analysis, so far as we have seen, has ever been applied to it: all 
that can be done, therefore, is to furnish an answer to such de- 
sultory arguments as we have met with in the abovementioned 
works or in conversation, and to such as have suggested them- 
selves, as in any degree plausible, to our own minds. 

It is said, in the first place, that insults ought to be repressed, 
and that the institution, or custom rather, of duelling,1s a me- 
thod, and the only method, of repressing them, 

The advocates for duelling seem to admit, that if insults 
could be subjected to the same course of adjudication as other 
crimes* are. subjected to, the extraordinary and anomalous 





* We have considered an insult as a species of crime, which though not 
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method of punishing them by duel would be superfluous, and 
indeed it is too clear to admit of dispute, that if an insult could 
be punished as a forgery is punished, there could be no reason 
why an insult should also be punished by duel, which would 
not also prove that a forgery ought to be so punished. 

If, then, it can be shown, that all the arguments which tend 
to prove that an insult is an improper subject for ordin:ry cri- 
minal jurisprudence, tend to prove, a forttori that it is an im- 
proper subject fora duel, it should seem that a complete answer 
is given to all such arguments. 

ow, the reason usually given why an insult is an improper 
subject for criminal procedure is this—an insult, it is said, is, in 

a great measure, incapable of definition and of proof : which cir- 
cumstances would make it so difficult for the tribunal to which 
the question is referred to determine, whether any insult has 
been offered, and if any, of what degree, that its decisions would, 
by their absurdity and iniquity, produce more mischief than 
they would smal. 

Now, these reasons, we say, apply a fortiori against the sys- 
tem of duelling, for by that system the determination of the 
question, has any insult been offered? and if any, of what de- 
gree ? is, indeed, taken away from the cognizance of the tribunal 
said to be incompetent to determine it, but for the purpose of 
referring it to the person whom all mankind, from the first dawn 
of legislation, have declared to be the most unfit to decide it, 
wan. 5 the person who asserts himself to be insulted. 

Why is it that, when a robbery is supposed to have been com- 
mitted, we do not allow the accuser to pronounce the guilt of the 
accused ? Because he being the most interested in the question, 
is of all men the most unfit to decide it, even though, as in this 
case of a robbery, it should be a fact about which no mistake is 
likely to exist in the mind of the party ; much more, then, is a 
man incompetent to decide, whether he has been so insulted as 
to — him in challenging the party accused, because an in- 
sult is mat ea less definite in its nature than a robbery, 
and because the judgment of the accuser is inevitably disturbed 
by the irritation of his feelings on the one hand, and hy the ap- 
prehension of the danger to which he must expose himself on 
the other. 


Itis then quite idle and beside the purpose to insist that, ifinsults 





consonant to common phraseology, is perfectly consistent with logical 
precision, for, that an insult is an action productive of evil, and, as such, 


— to be repressed, is a proposition that will be admitted as well by the 
defenders as the impugners of duelling. 
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were subjected to criminal procedure, the innocent would so often 
be punished, the guilty would so often escape, or be punished 
too much, or too little; that it is better to leave these actions 
unrepressed than to endeavour to repress them in this way ; it 
is quite idle, we say, thus to insist, unless the advocate for the 
duel were prepared further to show, what no one has ever at- 
tempted, that by means of duelling, fewer innocent persons 
would be punished, fewer guilty persons would escape or be 
punished too much or too little. 

In our experience we have generally remarked, that when the 
controversy has reached this point, the ground is shifted, and 
(it being impossible to deny the defects of the duelling system) 
it is said that with all its defects, it still is better to submit to 
it than to suffer insults to go unpunished. 

What is this but to run upon the other horn of the dilemma ? 

The dilemma when stated in form is this: if duelling produces 
a balance of evil, it ought to be abolished ; if duelling produces 
a balance of good, criminal procedure, as has been shown, 
would produce a still greater balance of good; therefore still 
duelling ought to be abolished. - This is the dilemma, and we 
— like to see in what way perverted ingenuity can escape 

rom it. 

Moreover, besides those arguments which apply in a stronger 
degree to the extraordinary, and in a weaker degree to the ordi- 
nary method of punishment, there are some which apply in the 
strongest degree to the extraordinary, and to the ordinary not 
at all, These reasons are drawn from the nature of the punish- 
ment. 

It is very obvious, that, supposing the abstract offence to be 
once defined, and the particular offence to be once proved, it is 
not difficult so to manage matters in a court of justice as that 
the punishment shall fall upon the offender, and not upon some 
other person, and shall fall upon him with a degree of severity 
proportioned to the nature of the offence. Whereas in the sys- 
tem of duelling, when the existence of a corpus delicti has been 
established by the verdict of the temperate and impartial tribunal 
above-mentioned, viz., the accuser himself, we are not much 
nearer the object in view, that is the adequate punishment of 
the offender, than before. No doubt, to those who admire the con- 
stitution of the tribunal, the manner in which the punishment 
is adapted to the offence, must be a new and very copious source 
of admiration: to others it may, perhaps, seem that a punish- 
ment varying from zero through all the gradations of personal 
injury up to death, not, be it observed, according to the nature 
of the crime, but according to extraneous circumstances which 
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bear not the remotest relation thereto, and falling, in at least one 
.out of two cases, not upon the criminal, but the party aggrieved, 
is no very happy effort of human wisdom. 

To be serious, is it not manifest that if a description of this 
institution were to be found in a grave work on jurisprudence, 
it could only escape from contempt, by exciting the indignation 
of the reader? Yet this compound of absurdity, iniquity, and 
atrocity, by favour of such sounding names as honour and 
chivalry, passes with those who will not analyze their opinions, 
for one of the bulwarks of civilized society. 

From what has been said, we hope it sufficiently appears that 
if any balance of good above evil is produced by duelling, that 
very circumstance proves irresistibly that a still greater balance 
must needs be produced by punishment in the ordinary course 
of criminal jurisprudence, so that there can be no necessity for 
having recourse to this anomalous mode of retribution. But we 
think it will not be difficult to shew that no balance of good, but 
on the contrary a balance of evil, is produced by duelling, and 
consequently that it ought to be abolished, even though no other 
means could be devised for putting a stop to the actions which 
it professes to repress. 

n estimating the evil effects of duelling one important con- 
sideration is commonly left entirely out of the account, namely, 
the tendency which it has to aggravate the very evils it is in- 
tended to repress. For the quantity of pain which one man can 
inflict upon another by an insult where duelling is not permitted, 
is in reality very minute compared with the quantity of pain 
which one man can inflict upon another by an insult whe 
duelling is established. Let any one calmly consider the misery 
a man may be subjected to by any given insult (by being called 
a liar for example) taken by itself, and then let him contrast it 
with that which a man may be made to undergo by the same 
insult aggravated by the consequences which are attached to it 
by the system of duelling. To any man the consequence may 
be death, to the man who conscientiously shrinks from the 
wanton shedding of human blood, the intolerable burthen of 
— or of remorse. The man whois constitutionally timid, 
the weakness of whose individual character most especially re- 
quires the protection of the public, is delivered up a prey to his 
oppressor ; while the man of ferocious courage and skill at his 
weapon is invested with a power over the destinies of his fellow 
creatures, similar to that which the man of physical strength 
enjoys in savage life, and which none could enjoy in civilized 
life if the custom of duelling did not prevail. 

The result of this comparison prod, we made still more plainly 
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apparent, by instituting it in a specific case, of which actual ex- 
perience may be had in the present state of society. 

Contrast, we say to the adhesions of the duel, contrast the ~ 
of receiving an insult from a clergyman with the pain of re- 
ceiving one from a military officer. In the former case you need 
not challenge the wrong-doer, and if you do, he needs not fight : 
in the latter case, you must challenge the wrong-doer, and he 
must fight, so says the code of honour. In the first case, then, 
you have the evil alone, in the second, the evil with its remedy 
—which is the worst ? 

Here again we are come to a dilemma, for though it be per- 
fectly clear what reply a candid and reasonable man must give to 
our question, yet, for the purposes of the argument, it matters not 
in the least which way it is answered. If you say the evil alone is 
worse than the evil together with its remedy, then you cannot 
also say that a duel is such an object of terror that men are 
thereby deterred from insulting their fellows, and you give up the 
only ground on which the defence of duelling rests. If you say 
the evil together with its remedy is worse than the evil alone, 
you admit the conclusion we are“ now contending for, namely, 
that duelling aggravates the very evils it is intended to repress. 

To avoid the possibility of mistake, we'wish it to be under- 
stood that we do not mean to deny, that by the custom of 
duelling a certain motive is presented to abstain from insult, 
which but for that custom would not exist : what we have been 
endeavouring to shew is that, on the other hand the evil of being 
insulted is multiplied manifold, whence it follows that the motives 
to inflict insult are also multiplied. 

This inference, if it be not already perfectly evident, may be 
made so by the following illustration :— 

It is not uncommon to hear the unnecessary trouble and ex- 
pense of law proceedings defended on the ground that they have 
a tendency to discourage vexatious litigation, and certainly they 
do present one motive to abstain from vexatious litigation whic 
would not otherwise exist. But, on the other hand, they enor- 
mously increase the motives which stimulate to such litigation, 
for if the trouble and expense of a law-suit were nothing, 
the motives to inflict a vexatious law-suit would be — : 
as you increase the one, you necessarily increase the other. In 
like manner if the pain of being insulted were nothing, the mo- 
tives to inflict insult would be nothing, and as you increase the 
one you necessarily increase the other. 

But further, though it has been admitted that the fear of a 
challenge does operate as a restraining motive, it can be proved 
that it only does so by disturbing the effect of a much more eon- 
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stant, efficacious, and innocuous motive. For there is in civilized 
society a force which, when undisturbed by prejudices, is full 
competent to produce, in the greatest degree, that object whic 
the duel is vainly intended to produce ; to which force also, be it 
observed, the duel owes all the efficacy which it can be supposed 
to possess ; we mean, of course, the force of public opinion. It 
is the terror of general disapprobation which really creates what- 
ever of refinement is to be found in our manners, not the terror 
of wounds or death, for these the offender can avoid if he pleases, 
but he can only avoid them by encountering the more dreadful 
punishment of ignominy, which few indeed can bring themselves 
to endure. Can it be doubted that if the punishment of igno- 
miny fall at once upon the man who offers an insult (as, but for 
the practiceof dndling, it most assuredly would fall), its efficacy 
would be far greater in repressing insults, than when it falls only 
(as it does under the duelling system) upon him who offers an 
insult and refuses to give satisfaction if required, and upon him 
who receives an insult and fails to demand satisfaction. All the 
instances in which rudeness is now restrained by the fear of a 
duel are so many proofs of the omnipotence of public opinion ; 
for what else compels a man to the alternative of curbing his 
insolence, or exposing his life ? 

It may make this matter clearer to consider a hypothetical 
case :— 

Suppose, then, two nations having both reached such a degree 
of refinement that the behaviour of a man who should call 
another a liar would be generally considered very offensive. 
Suppose further that the custom of duelling did not exist in 
the one and did exist in the other. If a man felt that he could 
endure wr é he might give the lie without restraint in either 
society. Butif, which is the far more common case, he felt that 
he could not endure ignominy, then in the first society he must 
of necessity abstain from giving the lie, for there is nothing in 
such a society which can prevent the public disapprobation from 
falling upon Sin if he does not abstain, just as it falls in the 
actual state of society in England, upon all those whose offences 
are not punishable by duel. But in the second society, the man 
who does not encounter ignominy may nevertheless gratify the 
brutal insolence of his disposition provided he dares to encounter 
personal danger, he has even a great chance of escaping both 
spomny and danger if he choose well the object of his attack. 

herefore, as the efficacy of punishment is, ceteris paribus, in 
proportion to its certainty, it seems impossible to escape from the 
conclusion that there would be fewer instances of the lie given 
in the first society, than in the last. It is indeed difficult to 
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conceive how the character of a bully, in all its shades and 
degrees, would be an object of ambition to any one, in a country 
where the law is too strong to suffer actual assaults to be com- 
mitted with impunity, where public opinion is powerful, and 
duelling not punanianed: ; but, where duelling is in full vigour, it is 
very easy to understand that the bully may not only enjoy the 
delight of vulgar applause, but the advantages of real power. 

This view of the subject appears to us to exhibit so distinctly, 
that the efficacy of duelling (abstracting from the mischiefs it 
produces directly) is nothing more than the weakened and di- 
verted efficacy of public opinion, that at the risk of being tedious 
we shall repeat the argument over again in a general form, 
thus :— 

If a man fears not the disapprobation of the society in which 
he lives, the custom of duelling cannot prevent him from in- 
sulting whomsoever he ap for there 1s no process, save the 
public censure, by which he can be compelled to fight. 

If a man does fear the disapprobation of the society in which 
he lives, he would be more effectually restrained from insulting 
others if that disapprobation were the direct and inevitable con- 
sequence of such a proceeding, than when it is only the remote 
and uncertain consequence. 

The disapprobation of the society is only the remote and un- 
certain consequence of offering an insult under the system of 
duelling, for the offender may at his pleasure commute it into 
personal danger, and has some chance of escaping it without 
any commutation, and even throwing it upon the injured 


party. ; 
if the system of 7 did not exist, the disapprobation of 
1 


the society would be the direct and inevitable consequence of 
offering an insult ; for itis necessarily admitted by our opponents, 
that an insult is a hurtful action, and we see that upon all those 
hurtful actions to which the duel is not applied, the disappro- 
bation of the society does fall with undivided force ; it falls too 
even upon those hurtful actions to which the duel is in general 
eotel. when they are performed by a class of persons privileged 
from challenge. Thus if achurchman is guilty of a gross insult, 
the weight of the public censure falls with undivided force upon 
him, his character suffers severely, and by the frequent repe- 
tition of such conduct would be utterly destroyed—while that 
of the injured party is held in the same estimation as it was be- 
fore the affront. it seems impossible to assign any reason why 
the same punishment should not fall upon every one who offends 
in the same way, if the public censure were not diverted from 
its proper object by the institution of the duel. 
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Let us imagine that a Chinese, who had been some time resi- 
dent in this country, were thus to address an Englishman : 

“ T have not failed to remark, since I came to England, that 
many gross actions and expressions, which in my own cotntty 
are common among all ranks, are here confined to the lowest 
orders, and I am informed that any person belonging to the 
superior classes of society, who should so far forget his good 
breeding as to be guilty of such actions or expressions, would 
immediately forfeit his right to be admitted into the company 
of his equals. Yet I was present some time ago at a party, 
where, in the heat of a dispute, one person gave another very 
plainly to understand, that he doubted the truth of an assertion 
which the latter had made. I could perceive by the altered 
countenance of the person so addressed, that a great breach of 

ood manners had been committed, and indeed the cheerfulness 
of the whole company was in a great measure subdued, and 
notwithstanding the efforts made by the master of the house, 
was never effectually revived during the evening. Yet to my 
great astonishment, I have since found, that the culprit is re- 
ceived in the same houses, and treated with the same respect 
as before. This anomaly has puzzled me extremely, and I 
should be much obliged to you to explain it to me.” 

The difficulty of the Chinese would, as it appears to us, be 
most natural and reasonable, the Englishman would, indeed, 
be able to explain it by unfolding to him the system of duelling 
and its consequences, that is, by pointing out to him that the 
disapprobation which would naturally have fallen upon the 
etiader, was diverted by this institution, and discharged 
upon the person who had failed to resent and to avenge the 
affront ; in no other way would it be possible to account for so 
extravagant an aberration of public censure. 

It has been said for duelling, as it has been said for prize- 
fighting, and as it might be said, with equal force, for every 
other violation of good order, that if you close up this vent 
for the angry passions of mankind, another will soon be forced 
open, and that instead of duels you will have assassinations. 
To refute this supposition an appeal may be confidently made 
to actual experience. The two great nations of antiquity were 
unacquainted with this boasted institution, yet their history 
furnishes no ground whatever for supposing that they were 
addicted to the practice of private assassination. The duellist, 
however, will object to these examples as inadmissible for the 
purpose; for the Greeks and Romans, he will say, were such 
coarse and vulgar fellows, so insensible to the point of honour, 
that they suffered themselves to be called, rogue, thief, and 
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liar, without ever showing or even feeling the resentment which 
becomes a gentleman, but we must not thence infer, that in 
these more enlightened and refined times, when honour is dearer 
than life, and must not be sullied even by the breath of sus- 
picion, that the higher orders of society will consent to ie 
the privilege of mutual slaughter in some shape or other. To 
such a reasoner we hesitate not to reply, that if these ferocious 
and vindictive passions which can only be slaked in human 
blood, which can only be restrained from using the knife of the 
assassin, by being indulged with the pistol of the duellist, if 
these passions, we say, are to be considered as the character- 
istics of an enlightened and refined state of society, it becomes 
the duty of every friend to morality and good order to pray for 
the return of darkness and barbarism. 

There is not, however, any necessity to refer to the history 
of remote times in order to prove this point, for there is actually 
existing before our eyes a body of men to whose irascible 
passions the safety valve of the duel has never been applied, 
who yet have never been accused of a propensity to assassination ; 
and as this body of men is distinguished from the rest of the 
upper classes, rather by a greater than by a less a of 
politeness, it furnishes at the same time a practical proof of the 
proposition which we have already demonstrated in another 
way, namely, the proposition that duelling tends rather to 
retard than to advance the refinement of manners. The body 
we speak of is, of course, the clergy of England as they now 
exist : whatever faults may have been laid to their charge, cer- 
tainly neither a predilection for murder, nor a want of exterior 
propriety, is among the number. Now how does this happen? 

hat possible reason can be assigned, why a churchman should 
not give vent to angry and contemptuous feelings, by angry 
and contemptuous gestures and expressions, as frequently as a 
layman : a man in holy orders is still a man, he does not change 
his nature with the colour of his coat; nor is there any ground 
for supposing that young gentlemen are moved to become can- 
didates for ordination, because they feel that the acrid and 
caustic ingredients of human nature are wanting in their 
idiosyncrasy : on the contrary it will not be disputed that people 
go into the church, as into any other profession, because the 
suppose that they have a fair prospect of advancing their 
fortunes in that direction. To us the reason is manifest. If a 
priest indulge in abusive epithets, or otherwise conduct himself 
offensively, he gains nothing but the momentary gratification 
of passion, with the certainty of a most severe retribution. 
Whereas a layman in the same circumstances not only assuages 
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his wrath, but acquires moreover the reputation of a certain 
reckless gallantry, which varnishes over and conceals from ob- 
servation and from censure, the insolence and brutality of his 
conduct. It is of no avail to say, that society requires a more 
strict observation of decorum in the ministers of religion than 
in the rest of the community ; for the question is not how much 
society requires, but how it can enforce what it does require. 
And if, when the effect of its censures is not impeded by the 
duel, it can enforce the greater degree of propriety, it seems no 
strained inference to conclude, that if the same advantage was 
afforded by the universal suppression of duelling, it would be 
able to enforce, by the same means, that less degree of propriety 
which is expented, from the rest of the upper classes. 

These are the reasons which have appeared to us conclusive 
of the question, so conclusive indeed, so much stronger than the 
imbecility of the subject seems to demand, that we have several 
times doubted, in the course of the discussion, whether we were 
not wasting efforts which ought rather to be directed against 
more plausible errors. But it is to be remembered, that how- 
ever poorly the custom we are attacking may be fortified with 
reasons, it is fenced round on every side with a — row of 
8 preg And this must be our excuse to our readers (for we 
feel that some excuse may be expected) for having crushed with 
the force of argument a system, which when exposed to the 


light, crumbles into dust by the spontaneous operation of its 
own rottenness. 





Art. III. Voyage d'un jeune Francais en Angleterre et en Ecosse, 
pendant l'automne de 1823. Par A. Bangui. 8vo. 1825. 


mueE book we are now going to notice is neither the work of 

a slanderer of our women, our institutions and our manners, 
like the famous performance of the Knight of the Hulks, alias 
the Chevalier Pillet; nor is it the production of an outrageous 
Anglomane, furious in defence of every thing English, for no 
other reason than because he misunderstands our language, and 
can misapply some misquoted passages from our poetry: but it 
is the genuine effusion of a genuine Frenchman, sufficiently 
inclined to libéralisme of all kinds, and equally disposed to 
regard with indulgence the barbarism of our customs, and with 
horror our treatment of his great idol Bonaparte. It is in short 
a publication, which will be looked upon in the French pro- 
vinces, and among certain classes in the French capital itself, 
as an authority on the subject of England; and it is on this 
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account, and because we know that it expresses the opinion of 
nine-tenths of the French, on the subject of English manners, 
that we shall notice it at -so much length here. 

The author’s patriotic exultations about the glory of France, 
are interrupted in the 2nd page of his book by a violent fit of 
sea-sickness, occasioned partly by drinking tea “ after the 
fashion of the English, who distil instead of infusing it ;” 
partly by the smoke of the coal; but chiefly by his seeing the 
sailors, “ pitilessly roasting their large slices of beef-steak, 
dropping with blood and grease, in the sight of all the pas- 
sengers.”’ However, he arrives safely at Southampton, where 
his passport is “ very civilly demanded by the officers of the 
Custom-house.” . 


‘ But we were soon destined to see, that civility costs a good deal of 
money in this country. A swarm of porters, all excessively polite, sur« 
rounded us on the quay, pulling us about in every direction: “ Come 
this way !”—“ No, come that way!”. “ You will find our inn very 
comfortable !"—“ At our’s you will find a good stabling [sic in orig.], 
genuine wine, pretty wine, neat wine, gentlemen!” [sic.] Knowing 
nothing of any of these inns, I abandoned myself to chance—so I went 
to the hotel of the pretty wine [a place rather difficult to find, we 
suspect, at Southampton], where I reposed myself from the fatigues of a 
voyage of 40 leagues in 50 hours. 

‘ Every piece of politeness costs here a shilling, or thereabouts, and 
some cost a good deal more. Three shillings for the boatman, who 
rowed us from the packet-boat to the shore—a shilling for the porter, 
who carried our baggage to the Custom-house, a few feet off—a shilling 
for carrying them back to the door of our hotel—a shilling more for the 
girl, who carries them up stairs: altogether this journey of 50 steps, 
costs as much as the journey from Paris to Chartres” —p. 9. 


Our traveller, however, soon gets over his chagrin at all this, 
and disposes himself to admire the beauties of Southampton. 
He is delighted with the pavements, the windows, of which the 
sashes throw up, instead of opening with clumsy iron: bars (as 
they do and have done in France since the days of Francis the 
lst), the shops, the gigs, the whiskeys, the tilburys, and even 
the waggons. He is particularly astonished to find, that all the 
women, even of the lowest class, wear bonnets—and that a 
Frenchman on his arrival in England, is not called Mounseer 
Frog by the populace and the waiters. “ The latter on the 
contrary,” says he, “at the hotel of the pretty wine where we 
lodged, were more polite towards us than towards the English : 
though these civilities were cruel, as we were obliged to pay 
them dear.”—[p. 13.] At last the author is introduced, “avec 
le cérémonial inévitable, dans la salle 4 manger (dinning-room). 
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‘ The dinner, without soup, consists of a raw and bloody beaf-steak, 
plentifully powdered with pepper and spices, and covered with slices of 
horse-radish, similar, in appearance and size, to the chips which come 
from under the plane of the carpenter. The beef-steak is immediately 
followed by a plate or two of vegetables in naturalibus, that is to say, 
plain boiled: then a cruet-stand with five or six bottles, containing 
certain drugs, out of which you choose the ingredients necessary for 
giving some taste to the insipid mess. Sometimes a fowl succeeds these 

ishes of the primitive ages: but the English themselves agree that 
chickens with them are tougher than beef, and therefore they prefer 
ducks. I was thus enabled to understand, why our deck on quitting 
Havre was so crowded with French fowls. [We appeal to every one 
who has ever been in France, whether the flesh of French fowls does 
not resemble ivory in all but whiteness.] The dinner finishes with a 
heavy tart made of cherries, plums, or apples, according to the season— 
taking care always to leave the stones in them’”—pp. 13, 14. 


So much for the dinner—now for the wines and the dessert : 
* The English have rather more variety in their drinks: the porter, 
the small beer, and the ale, which is between the two, and better than 
either. The wines in use are port, madeira, and sherry, which they 
drink always without water, though abundantly charged with brandy. 
From thence, perhaps, arises the bright scarlet complexions, injected with 
blue, and the carbuncled noses of almost all the English gastronomes. 
After the raw beef and potatoes were removed, we were consoling our- 
selves, in our absence from France, by talking of its glory and its plea- 
sures, when the waiter appeared with the dessert, consisting of an 
enormous cucumber, flanked with four raw onions bedded in water- 
eresses : des gateaux de plomb (plumb-cakes) worthy of their name, and 
what he called Cheshire cheese. At the sight of these preparations for 
isoning us, we all deserted the table. Let it not be said that the 
escription of a dinner is an unimportant matter: besides, English good 
cheer being absolutely the same in every inn, tavern, and hotel, in the 
three kingdoms, it is right to prepare Frenchmen for the enjoyments 
they are to expect on the other side of the channel ’—pp. 15. 16. 51. 


M. Blanqui visits a Mr. Oke, and the Botanic garden at 
Southampton, and is disappointed to find the latter not so large 
as the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. But he is consoled by his 
auticipations of Bath, “ which has been described to me,” says 
he, “as a second Palmyra.”—[p. 26.] He sets out on the top of 
the coach, though terribly afraid of a fall—and is much edified 
with the sight of his fellow-travellers, “‘ wrapping themselves 
up in their three or four great coats, indispensable to all 
travellers in England, on account of the continual wind and 
rain.” —[p. 29.] On his arrival, he parades up and down all the 
streets—but on entering Sidney-gardens, he is shocked at read- 
ing some epigrams on certain old ladies of Bath, and he “ feels 
a sentiment of pride, in thinking, that in France the women who 
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have given birth to citizens, are as much respected as those 
who are one day to bear them”—>p. 50. 

These sentimental effusions, however, are interrupted by his 
departure for Bristol, where, after admiring as usual the streets 
and shops, the sight of a steam packet setting off for Dublin, 
determines him to make a journey there, “ and to judge for him- 
self about the consequences of the religious dissensions which 
divide Ireland. “The Irish (he adds in a rapture) are our brethren 
—they partake our hatred of the despotism of Carthage, the season 
is propitious, we are young, we will go to Dublin!”—[p. 59.] 
M. Blanqui goes on board accordingly, and is dreadfully sea-sick, 
as before—but an accident (the breaking of the axle of a wheel) 
stops the vessel and his journey together, and the world has 
thus been deprived of M. Blanqui’s valuable lucubrations on the 
Catholic question and Irish tithes. One remarkable circum- 
stance attending the voyage is, that M. Blanqui’s ears were 
delighted for the first time by hearing the English God-dam. 

Our traveller now goes to Birmingham, where he finds fault 
with the statue of Nelson, and christens Wednesbury the plain 
of the Cyclops; an idea which delights him so much that he 
repeats it three times in as many pages, and finds his parallel 
fit admirably in every respect, except that the gun-makers of 
Birmingham have, unfortunately, two eyes instead of one. In 
the course of his journey onwards, the sight of some bulls in a 
meadow produces a burst of peevishness against the English, 
because they make laws against cruelty to animals, though 
they whip their horses “ avec une énergie toute nationale,” and 
have hulks for French prisoners of war. M. Blanqui is also 
very eloquent about our truly disgraceful practice of flogging 
soldiers, which he compares to the practices of the Inquisition. 

At Liverpool he admires the docks; abuses the statue of 
Nelson, as usual, and describes the various public institutions, 
finding fault with the Atheneum, because you get tea and 
coffee there, things which he ingeniously finds out were not 
much in use at Athens. At Carlisle he breakfasts—and this is 
what he gives as the description of the regular English 
déjetiner. 

‘ Some thin slices of ham, half-cooked and well sugared, and the cold raw 
roast beef had already gone round the table: then came hard boiled eggs, 
honey, butter, and tea. A little drop of milk is little more than shown 
to the guests at the bottom of the milk-pot, and when that sample is 
exhausted, it is rarely renewed. When every body is seated there is a 
profound silence ; breakfast is an affair too serious to be interrupted. Each 
prepares gravely his fartines, composed of slices of bread and a layer of 
butter covered with a varnish of —_ alternately dipped in the egg 

ps 
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(if its hardness allows it) and in the tea. A loaf is rare here; and 
you never drink beer—you never drink but at dinner. As often as a 
devouring thirst, augmented by such scorbutic nourishment, forces you 
to demand a glass of ale, you have to pay dearly for such a deviation from 
custom: all eyes are turned upon you, and the servants hesitate so long 
in bringing it, that at last you dare not be thirsty. Such are the 
English breakfasts: always eggs, butter, and tea—only the rich take it 
in silver vases and the common people in china; all the difference lies 
in this’\—pp. 128, 129. 


At Gretna Green our author has the good luck to witness a 
marriage (from the top of the coach), and at Annan he stops to 
give a biographical account of the rev. Edward Irving, a de- 
scription of his squint, and a criticism on his eloquence. The 
town of Lanark is the first in Scotland where M. Blanqui gets 
off the top of the coach; and he speedily begins to feel the soften- 
ing influences of that hospitable region. He finds out that “ the 
eyes of all the Caledonian belles are adorned with long lashes ; 
that their hair is beautifully arranged, and their looks full of 
sweetness and modesty. The men have nothing remarkable about 
them but their politeness and wish to oblige.”—[p. 149]. The 
grand secret of all this, we suspect, is the low amount of the 
bills. 

‘ The people of the inn are not Jews as at Liverpool; the putrified 
cheese of Birmingham has given place to rice or oat cakes, offered with 
a kindliness which gives them a value. Our food is once more French ; 
the soup, which is either proscribed or badly cooked in England, always 
comes to table in Scotland; the beef is no longer raw or spiced. We 
recovered our gaiety among these worthy people; one of them even 
assured us that the French and the Scotch were always brothers, and 
fought each other against their will’—p. 150. 


On arriving at. Glasgow, our author is equally delighted 
with every thing, and, though he has an introduction to no 
less a personage than Robert Gray, esq., of Carntyne, he 
wishes even to defer the pleasure of visiting the Glasgow Bailie 
till the day following. A Doctor Towers conducts him into 
the hall of the University, where he finds all the professors 
assembled, not drinking Glasgow punch, as has been maliciousl 
reported of them, but reading the Edinburgh Review, well 
wrapped up in tartan plaids. But this isnot all. “ Thus these 
laborious philosophers pass their days amidst their books and 
profound speculations, neither troubled by the miseries of the 
present, nor anxieties for the future.” What a delightful 
picture! The Glasgow professors quitting punch for philo- 
sophy, and only enlivening their learned leisure with a page on 
the corn-laws out of the Edinburgh Review= Think of that, 
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Master Brook!” We could ourselves grow sentimental over 
the scene, and almost own “ the soft impeachment !” 

M. Blanqui pew with much contempt of the Hunterian 
Museum, and of every thing belonging to it, except a letter 
written by the hand of “ Wasinghton.” He next makes a 
journey to see the duke of Hamilton’s gallery, which he says 
is described in the Voyage de Gilpin [of Johnny Gilpin we pre- 
— A portrait of, apoleon by David, fills him with pro- 
found reflections, and before this picture (he says) the Rubens, 
the Vandycks and the Poussins of the gallery fadeaway. Here 
the patriotic author takes occasion to eulogize his grace in these 
ak sp “Le duc de Hamilton habite rarement son palais. 
Ce seigneur, dont les maniéres et la politesse sont toutes 
frangaises, semble avoir adopté la France pour patrie, et Paris 
pour séjour habituel. Ses enfans parlent notre langue, et les 
Anglais mécontens de la partialité de leur pére pour un pays 
rival, ’accusent, sans doute avec un peu d’aigreur, d’avoir 
oublié la sienne.”—~[pp. 176, 177]. M. Blanqui visits Corra 
Lynn, and compares himself very complacently to Rob Roy; 
though — Bailie Nicol Jarvie at the moment of his sus- 
— by the skirts, would be a happier parallel with our 

renchman. He tells us afterwards, that Burns is the first of 
our Scottish poets; that Scott is also a little read, but by no 
means much relished ; and that Byron is very much despised. 
He next details a boxing-match of four rounds ; “at the end of 
the fourth act” says he, “ the drama finished; the English, as 
every body knows, not having adopted in theatrical matters the 
ee my of Horace and Boileau, which oblige an author to 
engthen his play to five.—[p. 190.] At Glasgow his sojourn 
is rendered memorable by his “ assisting” at a dinner given to 
Mr. Brougham, and by his having seen a coal-pit, of which the 
workmen are compared, as usual, to Cyclops, and the devils in 
Milton. 

The 18th chapter commences with the praises of Ossian, 
sung in strains almost as sublime as his own poetry, and the 
author’s imagination once exalted into kindred rapture he sets 
no bounds to his inventive vein. He is not content with de- 
scribing Dumbarton Castle—he must give us a view of it 
too; but his brain being somewhat confused with “ thick- 
coming fancies,” he has unluckily placed it on the wrong side 
of the river. To make up, however, for this slight blunder, we 
have the following new and accurate piece of intelligence. 

‘ This castle was founded in the time of Wallace, who built the fa~ 
mous square tower between the two rocks. THERE IT WAS, THAT AT 
ONE TIME IT WAS PROPOSED TO IMPRISON NAPOLEON, Every one 
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knows that when the holy alliance, in labour for twenty years, was at 
last delivered of a victory, still trembling before its prisoner, it gave 
him up to the English, who at first, thought of INTERRING HIM ALIVE 
at Dumparton ; but, reflecting that this mould embarrass the naviga-~ 
tion of the Clyde, and that it would be odious to kill him in Europe, 
they preferred sending him to be assassinated in Arrica. We have since 
seen the terrible conformity which reigns between Dumbarton and 
St. Helena’—pp. 200, 201. 


Lochleven reminds M. Blanqui of the Porr Smollett; a 
title to which he has just as much right as the author of the 
Commentaries on the Laws of England: But he is recalled 
from his visions by a visit to a family in the Highlands, where 
he sees the pas des montagnes danced, which lofty phrase being 
interpreted, means “ the highland fling.” He now gets quite 

oetical, fancies he hears harps in the air, and sees “ lutes, 
aurels, seas of milk and ships of amber ;” thinks that Loch 
Lomond is the Egean ; the “ grampians hills,” as he calls them, 
the Alps, and many other things equally reasonable. At last 
M. Blanqui quits Robert Gray, esq., of Carntyne, and all these 
visions, and is fairly set down at Moogreyer’e hotel, in Prince’s 
street, Edinburgh. He goes to call on sir Walter Scott, and is 
quite astonished not to find on his door-plate “ The Great Un- 
khown”—“ The Mighty Minstrel,” or some other such title. 
On the contrary (says he) “ le nom du maitre est modestement 
écrit sur la poste, Sir Walter Scott, Baronet.” Here is his ac- 
count of his reception. 


* At the first sound of the bell, which I pulled with a trembling hand, 
a servant came. Her polite and affable air gave me a good augury of 
the reception I should meet with from her master. She introduced me 
into the drawing-room with a smile of gratitude and joy for the homage 
I had come so far to render to her master. She replied to all my ques- 
tions with great readiness and sagacity, as if she enjoyed her share of 
the visit. A volume of Guy Mannering lay on the table, among a 
uantity of papers which I had great difficulty to refrain from reading. 
the back of one of them I expressed the regret I felt at the absence 
of the author. The worthy servant insisted on my going to Abbots- 
ford, “ Go, Sir,” said she, “ my master is always happy to receive 
Frenchmen ; he will be delighted to see you, and you will find that his 
daughters speak your tongue as well as their own.” This was very 
seducing, but I had not time for the journey’—pp. 240, 241. 


On leaving Edinburgh he enters into a long and unintelligible 
disquisition on the superstitions, the manners, and the visions 
of the Highlands. After this, he sets out for London, though 
quitting with infinite regret the capital of the country of 
“ Wallace, of Bruce, and of ......... Robertson”=p. 330, 
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At York, M. Blanqui finds the folks preparing for the musical 
festival, and thus addresses the shades of Mozart and Rossini: 
“ O divine children of harmony! if any thing on earth could 
lead to doubts of the future, it would be your office to touch the 
hearts of the unbelieving! it is you who prove the existence of 
God,” &c. After this speech, so worthy to introduce the sub- 
ject, M. Blanqui describes the madhouse near York (the Retreat), 
from which, by an easy transition, he passes to the history of 
some other madhouses about Paris. He arrives, at last, in Lon- 
don, and the first valuable remark we find in his account of it 
occurs in his 307th page, in which he complains much of the 
bizarrerie that has “ induced the English to place in the very 
centre of their capital, Smithfield-market!” M. Blanqui is also 
extremely indignant at being obliged to pay the enormous sum 
of two-pence for the privilege of entering St. Paul’s; and we 
are sorry to find that the interior of this grand edifice has met 
with the reprobation of a person of his refined taste. The 
sight of the great bell costs him two-pence, and the cupola of 
the dome two shillings more. But though the situation of St. 
Paul’s displeases him, he is “ dédommagé” by. the sight of 
Newgate, which “se développe avec bien plus d’avantage 
au milieu d’une belle rue.” Afterwards he sees the Exchange, 
the Mansion-house, the Post-office, the India-house and Guild- 
hall, and he does not see the Bank. To make up for this, however, 
he does see the Tower ; takes the attendants for baboons escaped. 
from a menagerie; and pathetically describes the eagerness 
with which they demanded the fee he is always so unwilling to 

ay. He describes the lions as sneeringly as their keepers, but 
is vastly delighted with two boas, and extols their dexterity in 
sw allowing two live rabbits. The sight of the armoury awakens 
his contempt, for no other reason, that wecan imagine, than that 
it is the most splendid exhibition of the kind in the world; but 
he is delighted at seeing the French trophies brought from 
the field of Waterloo, and cries out, in-a sentence too character- 
istic to be omitted ; “ Yes, the English have reason to be proud 
of these spoils of the brave; they have cost them some of their 
best blood ; and, as I gazed on them, I thought with pride of 
the fine lines of Casimir Delavigne : 


On dit qu’en les voyant couchés sur la poussiére, 

D’un respect douloureux frappé par tant d’exploits, 
L’ennemt, V’ceil fixe sur leur face guerriére, 

Les regarda sans peur pour la premiere fois !”—p. 148-4. 


At last M. Blanqui and his friends are allowed to leave the 
Tower, but not before they have paid about twelve shillings—a 
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fact which he has recorded in his immortal octavo, to horrify 
and inform the French nation. 

He next goes to Westminster Abbey, where “ une chose 
afflige, et.c’est encore la triste nécessité des complimens, comme 
dans la Tour et a St. Paul.” He visits the Haymarket Theatre, 
and there sees Frankenstein (which, by the way, he says is 
imitated from a German novel), a piece never performed at 
that Theatre. At the Lyceum, they act a piece taken 
from the French, and the cause of its success is, that 
it finishes with a boxing-match, and “a play which finishes 
thus, never fails to succeed in England.” After having seen 
all the fine and curious things which we have mentioned, and 
many more, M. Blanqui takes leave of England, and arrives 
safely at Dieppe. 

We have not noticed the introduction in which the author’s 
political creed is expounded, as we intended, and now we have 
no room for a long notice of it. It is mostly made up of 
lamentations about Ireland, describing it (though the country, 
perhaps, the most thickly-peopled in Europe) as a desert; and 
quoting an account of its misery from an author, whom he 
speaks of among “ les voyageurs les plus modernes.” This 
very modern author, our readers will be surprised to find, is 
none other than sir William Petty, who wrote in the days of 
Charles 2nd. So much for M. Blanqui’s candour, information, 
and acquaintance with English subjects. 





Art. IV. Lettre @ Monsieur Dacier sur V Alphabet des Hieroglyphes 
Phonetiques. Par M. Champollion. Paris. 1822. 


An Account of some recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Literature and 
Egyptian Antiquities. By Thomas Young, M. D. London. 1823. 


Letters 2 M. Le Duc de Blacas d’Aulps relatives au Musée royal 
Egyptien de Turin. Par M. Champollion le Jeune. Paris. 1824. 


8vo. 


An Essay on Dr. Young’s and M. Champollion’s Phonetic System of 
Hieroglyphics ; with some additional Discoveries, by which it may be 
applied to decipher the Names of the ancient Kings of Egypt and 
Ethiopia. By Henry Salt, Esq., F. R.S., His Britannic Majesty's 
Consul General in Egypt. London. 1825. 8vo. 


Wwe ought, perhaps, to apologize to our general readers for 

bringing before them a subject, which never can bea 
popular one, whatever interest it may possess in the minds of 
classical antiquaries. And yet a kind of curiosity on all sub- 
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jects connected with Egypt, excited during our contests in that 
country, has been perpetuated, even in the feelings of the 
public at large, by the daily sight of our trophies, and by the 
exhibitions of the unfortunate Belzoni. Be that as it may, a 
sense of justice, partly personal and partly national, induces us 
to examine the respective claims, of Dr. Young, and of M. 
Champollion, to the discovery of the nature and meaning of 
the Phonetic Hieroglyphics. 

For the sake of our non-antiquarian readers, we ought, how- 
ever, to premise, that the meaning of the hieroglyphic writings 
had been hitherto involved in almost complete obscurity, 
and that numerous antiquaries had long laboured in vain to 
discover an alphabet in those sculptures. It had been suggested, 
more than once, that they did conceal an alphabet, or that 
there were phonetic signs; that all the hieroglyphic figures 
were not pictures, nor emblems (not rebuses, to use a word well 
understood), but were an alphabetic writing ; a real writing 
to the ear, not to the eye alone, and therefore phonetic, or 
audible sounds. 

Though Dr. Young’s own statement is ample, his work is not 
of a nature to find its way into the hands of those persons 
which ours will reach, and who ought to be taught to set a due 
value on their countryman. It is among the misfortunes of our 
elevated populace, that its general reading is nothing, or worse 
than nothing, and that, ignorant of the talent and learning it 
contains within its own reach, it is always ready to believe in 
the exclusive knowledge or superiority of that to which currency 
is given, by the journals or fashions or prejudices of the day. 

he point at issue between Dr. Young, and M. Champol- 
lion is, simply, which of the two is the discoverer of the 
phonetic value of any sign or signs. Thus at least we appre- 
hend it; since a discovery is the discovery of a fact, or of more, 
and does not cease to be so, because other facts have been 
added by pursuing the original hint, or by following in the same 
track. Columbus is thus only the discoverer of America. M. 
Champollion has done what the Vespucci, the Magalhaens, and 
the Hudsons did; and thus much merit we begin by granting 
him, while we must still vindicate the discovery of our country- 
man and for our country. We must use this last term, since 
both these antiquaries, alternately, have made it a national 
question. 

Dr. Young, indeed, says, in a very tranquil manner, “ I was 
desirous of securing for my country, what is justly considered 
as a desirable acquisition to every country, the reputation of 


having enlarged the boundaries of human knowledge, and of 
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having contributed to extend the dominion of the mind of man, 
over time, and space, and neglect, and obscurity.” There are 
eg who might imagine, that they saw national characters 

ere; but heaven forbid us from thinking that there is any such 
a “ betraying” in the counter-declaration of Monseigneur le 
Duc d’Orleans. We quote his royal highness’s oration to the 
Asiatic Society. 

“ Quel heureux présage de l’importance de leur résultats que 
la brillante découverte d’ un alphabet hieroglyphique ; décou- 
verte honorable, nonseulement pour le savant qui l’a faite, mais 
pour notre nation qui doit s’enorgueillir qu’ un Francais ait 
commencé a pénétrer ces mystéres que les anciens ne dévoi- 
laient qu’ 4 quelques adeptes bien éprouvés, et A dechiffrer ces 
emblémes dont tous les peuples modernes désespéraient de dé- 
couvrir la signification.” 

We are, indeed, puzzled to conjecture what notion M. Cham- 

llion attaches to the term discovery, when he admits that Dr. 

oung has been the first to give a phonetic value to the hiero- 
glyphics of the names Berenice, and Ptolemy, but that his suc- 
cess has been limited. If that be not priority in discovery, we 
know not what is. No one contests the priority of Newton’s 
general theory, though he did not complete that of the moon. 


Though we admit that M. Champollion has served the cause, 
by making good use of the hint of Clement of Alexandria, and 
by his attention to the syllabic consonants of the Shemitic 
languages, in decyphering the hieroglyphic writing, that is no 
foundation for his vain announcement, where he says that if 
“ his New Theory” shall be confirmed by the comparison of the 


facts already determined with those which shall hereafter be 
discovered, even England must acknowledge, that these im- 
— results are the consequences of his researches. We, at 
ast, as far as we can represent England, will not acknowledge 
this ; for we shall have no great difficulty in showing, that the 
merit of discovering the phonetic value of a certain number 
of the hieroglyphics, belongs entirely to Dr. Young, and 
that M. Champollion has done little more than follow the 
course pointed out to him by our more modest countryman. 
Former critics had failed in explaining the hieroglyphic cha- 
racters, it was because they had not perceived that these were, 
in many cases, the mere representations of sounds, or of letters ; 
unaware of the indications to this effect contained in the 
remarks of Clement. Without perhaps more truly appreciating 
the meaning of this author than others had done before him, 
Dr. Young’s natural sagacity led him to the discovery; that 
gi of which the French antiquary would willingly rob 
im, 
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In remarking that, “ a complete confirmation of the principal 
results, which he had some years since deduced from an exami- 
nation of the hieroglyphical monuments of Ancient Egypt, had 
been very a derived from the ulterior researches of 
M. Champollion,” Dr. Young says, that “ he cannot resist the 
natural inclination to make a public claim to whatever credit 
may be his due, for the labour that he has bestowed on an 
attempt to unveil the mystery in which Egyptian literature has 
been involved for ~aah twenty centuries.” And, “ that it 
would have been a little hard that the only single step which 
leads at once to an extensive result, should have been made by 
a foreigner, upon the very ground which I had undergone the 
drudgery of quietly raising.” 

It had been believed by the Greeks, and by the Romans 
after them, that the hieroglyphics contained important records 
of science and art, thus studiously concealed by the priesthood, 
from the inquiries of the vulgar. It was even supposed that 
this enigmatical writing was so obscure, that the _- priests 
themselves had lost the power of interpreting it, in the times 
of the later emperors of Rome. “In modern times, Kircher, 
Palin, and others, had laboured on this subject to no purpose, 
or with results which we need not detail. The meaning of one 
character alone, the celebrated Crux ansata, signifying life, had 
been traditionally delivered ; and how much mysticism has been 
founded on this, we must not here say. 

Nothing was effected towards this object by the Egyptian 
Institute during its labours, nor after its return; but the 
casual discovery of the celebrated triple inscription of Rosetta, 
now in our own possession, became, somewhat unexpectedly, 
the means of making the discovery in question. Thus the con- 
jecture of Warburton was proved to be just; namely, that the 
hieroglyphics were not the peculiar language of the priesthood, 
or exclusively used for sacred mysteries, but that they consti- 
tuted a general language for all purposes. The same record 
having been inscribed on this stone, in the sacred, in the vulgar, 
and in the Greek characters, a clue was thus afforded to the m- 
terpretation. The decyphering of the a by means 
of the Greek, was attempted by the Baron Silvestre de Sacy 
and Mr. Akerblad, with partial success. It was the error of 
the latter, to have sought for an alphabet in the middle inscrip- 
tion, among the enchorial or demotic characters ; misled by the 
Greek writers, who had asserted that the ancient Egyptians 
used an alphabet of twenty-five letters. Thus he had neglected 
the upper inscription, or the hieroglyphic writing. 

In 1824, Dr. Young examined both the Egyptian inscrip- 
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tions, and produced the translations which were communicated 
to the Archeologia. Thus, also, by an attentive study of the 
enchorial, or second division of the tablet, and of the remains 
of the old Egyptian, as preserved in versions of the scriptures, 
he was led to conclude that many of the characters were mere 
corruptions, or imitations, of the real hieroglyphics, and that 
no regular alphabet was contained in them. The conclusion 
we must give in his own words. 


* A cursory examination of the few well identified characters, amount- 
ing to about 90 or 100, which the hieroglyphical inscription, in its 
mutilated state, had enabled me to ascertain, was, however, sufficient 
to prove, first, that many simple objects were represented, as might 
naturally be supposed, by their actual delineations; secondly, that 
many other objects, represented graphically, were used in a figurative 
sense only, while a great number of the symbols, in frequent use, 
could be considered as the pictures of no existing objects whatever ; 
thirdly, that in order to express a plurality of objects, a dual was 
denoted by a repetition of the character, but that three characters of 
the same kind, following each other, implied an indefinite plurality, 
which was likewise more compendiously represented, by means of three 
lines or bars attached to a single character; fourthly, that definite 
numbers were expressed by dashes for units, and arches, either round 
or square, for tens ; fifthly, that all hieroglyphical inscriptions were read 
from front to rear, as the objects nl follow each other; sixthly, 
that proper names were included by the oval ring, or border, or car- 
touche, of the sacred characters, and often between two fragments of a 
similar border in the running hand; and, seventhly, that the name of 
Ptolemy alone existed on this pillar, having only been completely 
identified by the assistance of the analysis of the enchorial inscription. 
And, as far as I have ever heard or read, not one of these particulars 
had ever been established and placed on record, by any other person, 
dead or alive. 

‘ Further confirmation was obtained from the examination of papyri, 
and it was thus at last discovered, “ that several of the manuscripts” 
on papyrus, which ha’ been carefully published in that work, exhibited 
very frequently the same text in different forms, deviating more or less 
from the perfect resemblance of the objects intended to be delineated, 
till they became, in many cases, mere lines and curves, and dashes and 
flourishes ; but still answering, character for character, to the hiero~ 
glyphical or hieratic writing of the same chapters, found in other 
manuscripts, and of which the identity was sufficiently indicated, be- 
sides this coincidence, by the similarity of the larger tablets, or pictural 
representations, at the head of each chapter or column, which are 
almost universally found on the margins of manuscripts of a mytholo- 
gical nature. And the enchorial inscription of the pillar of Rosetta 
resembled very accurately, in its general appearance, the most unpic- 
turesque of these manuscripts. It did not, however, by any means 


agree, character for character, with the sacred letters” of the first 
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inscription, though in many instances, by means of some intermediate 
steps derived from the manuscripts on papyrus, the characters could be 
traced into each other with sufficient accuracy, to supersede every idea 
of any essential diversity in the principles of representation employed. 
The want of a more perfect correspondence could only be explained, by 
considering the sacred characters as the remains of a more ancient and 
solemn mode of expression, which had been superseded, in common life, 
by other words and phrases ; and in several cases, it seemed probable, 
that the forms of the characters had been so far degraded and confused, 
that the addition of a greater number of distinguishing epithets had 
become necessary, in order that the sense might be rendered intelligible. 

‘ The characters explained, with confidence, in this vocabulary, amounted 
to about 200; the number which had been immediately obtained from 
the pillar of Rosetta having been somewhat more than doubled by means 
of a careful examination of other monuments, on which the terms God, 
and king, and other epithets, already ascertained, were so applied as to 
furnish either certain or probable conclusions respecting the principal 
deities of the Egyptians, and respecting several of the latest and the 
most celebrated of their sovereigns. *The higher numerals were readily 
obtained, by a comparison of some inscriptions, in which they stood 
combined with units and with tens. The hieratic manuscripts assisted 
also in this identification, by tacilitating the determination of the hiero-« 
glyphic corresponding to a given enchorial character. The names of 
Phthah, and of Apis, were still left on the pillar; to these I was now 
enabled to add, with tolerable certainty, those of Ammon or Jupiter, 
Phre or the Sun, Rhea or Urania, Zoh or the Moon, Thoth or 
Hermes, Osiris, Arueris or Apollo, Isis, Nephthe, Buto, Horus, and 
Mneuis ; besides a multitude of others, to whom I found it convenient 
to appropriate, fictitious or temporary appellations, for the greater con- 
venience of reference. Thus I have called Cerexochus, a figure whose 
real name was, perhaps, Amonrasonther, and my Hyperion, and Pla~ 
typterus, are supposed by M. Champollion to belong to Horus and to 
Hercules. Of the kings, I have ascertained, as far as the testimony of 
the Greek and Latin historians and inscriptions would enable me, the 
names of Mesphres, Memnon, Sesostris, Nechao, Psammis, and Amasis ; 
and having obtained the distinction of Ptolemy Soter from the pillar, I 
afterwards determined, by its assistance, the name of his queen Berenice. 
The termination indicating the female sex, was another important result 
of this comparison of various monuments.’ 


It appears now, that Dr. Young’s discoveries were printed 
and circulated in Paris, and on the continent generally, even 
before their appearance in the Museum Criticum. And though 
M. Champollion is here “ acquitted of any intentions actually 
dishonourable,” his conduct has left an impression “in Dr, 
Young’s mind of something like a want of liberality ;” while he 
is admitted to be “ capable of doing many things respecting 


which his claims of actual priority might appear more than 
doubtful.” 
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We must now extract from M. Champollion’s work, that 
assage on which Dr. Young remarks, that he had expected to 
nd the “chronology of his own researches more distinctly 
stated.” 


‘ The hieroglyphical text of the inscription of Rosetta,’ he observes, 
[p. 6] ‘ exhibited, on account of its fractures, only the name of Ptolemy. 
‘The obelisc found in the Isle of Philae, and lately removed to London, 
contains also the hieroglyphical name of one of the Ptolemies, expressed 
by the same characters that occur in the inscription of Rosetta, sur- 
rounded bya ring or border, and it is followed by a second border, 
which must necessarily contain the proper name of a woman, and of a 
queen of the family of the Lagidae, since this group is terminated by the 
hieroglyphics expressive of the feminine gender ; characters which are 
found at the end of the names of all the Egyptian goddesses without ex- 
ception. The obelisc was fixed, it is said, to a basis beasing a Greek 
inscription, which is a petition of the priests of Isis at Philae, addressed to 
king Padang, to Cleopatra his sister, and to Cleopatra his wife. Now, if 
this obelisc, and the hieroglyphical inscription engraved on it, were the 
result of this petition, which, in fact, adverts to the consecration of a 
monument of the kind, the border, with the feminine proper name, can 
only be that of one of the Cleopatras. This name, and that of Ptolemy, 
which, in the Greek, have several letters in common, were capable of 
being employed for a comparison of the hieroglyphical characters com- 
posing them ; and if the similar characters in these names expressed in 
both the same sounds, it followed that their nature must be entirely 
phonetic.’ 


On this Dr. Young remarks, that this course of investigation 
appears, indeed, to be so simple and so natural, that the reader 
must naturally be inclined to forget that any preliminary steps 
were required ; and to take it for granted, either that it had long 
been known and admitted, that the rings on the pillar of Rosetta 
contained the name of Ptolemy, and that the semicircle and the 
oval constituted the female termination, or that M. Champollion 
himself had been the author of these discoveries. 


* It had, however, been one of the greatest difficulties attending the 
translation of the hieroglyphics of Rosetta, to explain how the groups 
within the rings, which varied considerably in different parts of the 
pillar, and which occurred in several places where there was no corres- 
ponding name in the Greek, while they were not to be found in others 
where they ought to have appeared, could possibly represent the name 
of Ptolemy ; and it was not without considerable labour that I had been 
able to overcome this difficulty. The interpretation of the female ter- 
mination had never, I believe, been suspected by any but myself: nor 
had the name of a single god or goddess, out of more than five hundred 
that I have collected, been clearly pointed out by any person.’ 


Dr. Young proceeds to charge M. Champollion with “ an 
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unintentional (we were inclined to think he meant an intentional) 
misrepresentation of his opinions” respecting the name Bere- 
nice; but as this is matter somewhat too minute for our article 
we shall pass it over, and here terminate our abstract of Dr. 
Young’s defence, or reclamation, by his own remark, “ that M. 
Champollion will ultimately feel it most for his own substantial 
honour and reputation, to be more anxious to admit the just 
claims of others than they can be to advance them.” 

Dr. Young must, however, console himself as he best can, 
with the reflection that his own is not a new case. As the road 
of Columbus is easy to all those who come after Columbus, so 
there are thousands who are always on the watch to found for 
themselves a popular reputation on the discoveries of others. 
To pursue a train that has been commenced, is the least dis- 
creditable of the methods in use; it may often deserve high 
praise ; and while M. Champollion has done this, and has thus 
made himself a name, he might have added to the merits of his 
real labours, the higher praise of liberality or of justice, We 
shall not now stay to inquire into the numerous other modes of 
appropriation, whence the French: have derived their proverb, 
“‘ grand philosophe grand voleur,” particularly as we have no 
hopes of exterminating this fertile race ; but we willin kindness 
recommend to all those who are emulous of such borrowed fame, 
to make themselves masters of their several subjects, or else to 
keep within the limits of prudence and security, lest, in at- 
tempting to sing, they incur detection. In spite of Dr. Young’s 
kind concessions, we cannot help suspecting that M. Cham- 
pollion is not perfectly at his ease on the ualiocte whence he 
wishes to derive his own fame and that of his country ; but we 
can assure him, that we should not have teazed ourselves or 
vexed him with a minuter examination of his works, had not 
the tone of boasting in which he himself, and his friend the 
duke of Orleans indulge, seemed both to demand and justify it. 

Not content with pursuing the road pointed out to him by 
our countryman, in which he might safely and usefully have 
travelled (if, indeed, there were any use in knowing that men 
sold their lands in ancient Egypt, and priests their mummies 
and their offerings), he has determined to give a theory of the 
Egyptian writing ; to write, in short, “ about it and about it.” 

Now, to show how clear an idea M. Champollion has of his 
own theory, as he is pleased to call it, we shall refer to two 
passages in his own work. In his 9th chapter he sets out to 
prove, “ First, that the original, or first elements of the hiero- 
glyphic writings were the direct signs of the objects. Secondly, 
that the second stage of this writing senaiehed of symbols, or 
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indirect signs of the objects, and, Thirdly, that the phonetic 
og gpa were the-third in the order of adoption. But at 
his 397th page, he says that the phonetic hieroglyphics were 
the first in order, that the figurative ones were next, and that 
the symbolic characters formed the third class. 

His treatment of Warburton will also be found conformable 
to the remainder of his accuracy and candour on this subject, 
by those who will take the trouble to examine both the authors. 
As the passages necessary for comparing them are rather too 
long for our article, we must refer to the works themselves 
such of our readers as may be sufficiently interested in this 
subject; assuring them that they will find M. Champollion’s 
theory an exact transcript of the very antiquary whom he cen- 
sures, and whom he charges with an error to which that learned 
person never even approaches. Is it possible that he has not 
read Warburton’s work, or that he hoped his readers would take 
his word for its contents? That which we have not room to 
quote, we will abridge. 

Supposing, however, that the theory is really M. Cham- 
ollion’s, it is simply this, as found at least in his 9th chapter. 
hat the first hieroglyphic writing consisted of pictures of the 

events or objects, ideographic characters. That, in the next 
stage, their outlines or profiles were substituted, becoming the 
hierographic characters, which gradually became the hieratic or 
epistolographic ; a tachygraphy or short-hand of the original 
hieroglyphics. 

Now this is precisely Warburton’s theory, from which that of 
the French archeologist differs in nothing more than the mode 
of expression, and in the use of terms which we have not always 
adopted. Here is the bishop’s theory, and as it is more than 
half a century older than the French one, there cannot be that 
question about the priority which happens so often in our own 
day, when some unwary chemist or antiquary finds his own 
discovery printed under another name, in one of the thousand 
journals of the age, by one of that herd which is ever on the 
watch for some miserable fame. 

The first kind of writing, says Warburton, consisted in the 
pictures of the things to be represented, but as the bulk of the 
records became thus intolerable, ingenious people discovered a 
method of abridging them. Among these, the Egyptians have 
been most noted, and their system has acquired the name of 
hieroglyphics. He proceeds to say that there were three modes 
of gaining this end, and that in consequence of the more or less 
art indicated in these, they appear to have grown out of each 
other, in succession, and at different periods. 
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Now it is proper here to remark, that M. Champollion 
accuses Warburton of saying, or of “having committed the 
serious error” of saying, that each species of the Egyptian 
writing was distinct and independent; whereas nothing can 
be more clear than that he derived them one from the other, 
in succession. The passage just abridged, would alone prove 
this to have been his opinion, which is, however, abundantly 
confirmed by the whole of his remarks. 

For he goes on to observe that the first abridgment consisted 
in substituting some one circumstance for the whole of an 
event : which is precisely what M. Champollion repeats after him. 
He then says, that when a people first began to preserve their 
records by writings, it was necessarily founded on their pictures, 
and that an apologue bears an analogy to hieroglyphic writing. 
All of which says M. Champollion. Further, says Warburton, 
when the philosophy of the Egyptians caused their writings to 
be multiplied, the insufferable length of the pictures caused 
them to adopt another method, which may be styled the running 
hand of the hieroglyphics ; first resembling the Chinese cha- 
racters, as being the outlines of the pictures, but, at last be- 
coming simple marks. And this, says he, is what the ancients 
called the hieroglyphic character. So says M. Champollion. 
And how then can M. Champollion say that Mr. Warburton 
conceived, and committed the “erreur grave” of asserting, that 
these three styles were independent ? 

But let us listen again to the author of the Divine Legation. 

The abridged hieroglyphics, says he, or the hieroglyphic 
writing, leads us, by an easy gradation, to the third modification 
of oe Reset method, to that which Clement of Alexandria 
and Porphyry call the epistolic or epistolographic ; and thus 
there is a natural transition from that to an alphabet. And so 
on; of all which, M. Champollion’s new discovery is the mere 
echo, while he also attempts to persuade his acquiescent 
readers, that not a word of all this is to be found in the learned 
author whom he has copied and attempts to misrepresent. 

Whatever we may think of this theory of an alphabet, we 
must also observe that, when M. Champollion gives it as his 
opinion, that to retain particular names for each sign or letter, 
is a proof of the derivation of alphabets from hieroglyphics, 
he is again copying Warburton, who made the very same 
remark, in words not far different, before he was born. And 
because our bishop attributes the invention of writing to the 
Egyptians, so does M. Champollion. A better antiquary than 
both would have sought it elsewhere. An antiquary of seventy 
years later date than Warburton, betrays his ignorance of that 
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oriental learning to which he pretends, betrays the servility of a 
mere copyist, unacquainted with the present state of oriental lite- 
rature and antiquities, when he seeks in the child, what he ought 
to search for in the parent. The subject itself is one on which 
we could not here enter on so insufficient a plea as the works 
before us, even if the limits of our article permitted it; and we 
must, for the present, be satisfied with having shown that M. 
Champollion has not only not produced a new opinion on this 
subject, but has most literally abridged Warburton, and then 
attempted to conceal his plagiarism by misrepresenting him, 
and by changing a few of his terms. But what reason have we 
to expect any nice and tender morality on what, after all, is but 
words and wind, when Monsr. L’Amouroux (we may print the 
name which he has printed himself), in one of his lectures, ad- 
vises his pupils to steal the specimens of natural history which 
they may find on the shelves of collectors who do not under- 
stand their value. He who has the most use, or desire, for 
property, has the most right to it, infers Monsr. L’Amouroux. 
“ Upon my life 
Tom Davies has a very pretty wife.” 

But we may dismiss Warburton, with this slender but suffi- 
cient defence. 

We have thus at least shown how far M. Champollion’s 
theory is new, or his own; and if we have perhaps already suf- 
ficiently shown, that Dr. Young has the merit of discovering 
the phonetic values of certain characters, we shall not do either 
him or M. Champollion full justice, till we have pursued this 
subject a little further; as, without it, we could not sufficiently 
demonstrate the errors of the latter. That his object in naming 
England, is to present himself on the arena with Dr, Young, 
and to prove his own superiority, has already been rendered ap- 
parent; but, like most advocates of their own bad causes, he 
entangles himself in assertions which, to speak most Gently of 
them, are not very clear. To say that they are contradictory of 
themselves, is, on our part, unnecessary. An author is best 
judged out of his own mouth, and any one can judge him. 

Dr. Young is ignorant of the system of writing, says M. 
Champollion, when he is ignorant whether the characters or the 
groups are ideographic or phonetic, whether they represent the 
object itself, or the sound of the word which is its representative 
in a system of language. And he is wrong too, says M. Cham- 
pollion, when he considers the hieroglyphic writings as essen- 
tially composed of ideographic characters, even where it is de- 
motic, vulgar, or enchorial, Now, what does M. Champollion 
himself say in his Letter to M, Dacier? Why, he says, that 
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after ten years of laborious study, he has nearly arrived at a 
complete foundation of a general theory of the hieratic and 
demotic writing, as to the origin, nature, and forms, of the cha- 
racters ; and that he has succeeded in demonstrating, that these 
two kinds of writing are equally not alphabetic, as had been 
generally thought, but ideographic, resembling the hieroglyphics 
themselves, and representing the ideas, not the sounds of 
a language. We should be well pleased to know, if Dr. Young 
be wrong, how M. Champollion is right. And we may also 
ask him, whether he is combating his own theory or Dr. 
Young’s. 

Really, the deeper we get into the mysteries of this “ learned 
Theban,” the more we are gravelled by the oblivious assertions 
and the contradictions which meet us at every step, and which 
have puzzled us more than the papyri themselves. 


‘I had long supposed, like others,’ says M. Champollion, ‘ that the 
sacred writing of the Egyptians was entirely composed of the signs of 
ideas ; and had persisted in this error till the evidence of facts caused 
me to view the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt in an entirely new and 
unexpected light ; compelling me, in fact, to recognize a phonetic value 
in a great number of the hieroglyphic combinations contained in the 
inscriptions on the Egyptian monuments of different ages. And I be- 
lieve that no one will pretend to dispute with me the priority of this 
entirely new method of contemplating the hieroglyphic system of the 
Egyptians.’ 

We may ask M. Champollion how this round assertion tallies 
with the admission, “ that Dr. Young was the first to publish 
exact notions on this subject, that he was the first to establish 
some real distinctions as to the general nature of these writings, 
by determining, from actual comparison, the value of several 
groups of these characters,” and that he did publish Jirst, and 
before himself, his notions respecting the possible existence of 
signs of mere sound, used for expressing proper names; not to 
repeat again the admission that he had given the phonetic value 
of the names of Ptolemy and Berenice. 

If wa were inclined to follow the contradictions of this cham- 
pion in his own cause, we might easily have selected many 
more. But so far is it from true that the English philologist 
had done little in this pursuit, that he has, and for the first 
time, given the value of seventy-seven hieroglyphics, or combi- 
nations of figures, and that the total number comprised in the 
series which he has produced, exceeds two hundred. Still, says 
M. Champollion, the theary of the hieroglyphics has gained 
nothing. Assuredly if it has gained nothing by Dr. Young, it 
must have gained little by M, Champollion, But it ie quite 
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unnecessary to say another word on the subject of Dr. Young’s 
priority, or on M. Champollion’s attempt to divest him of his 
rights, since we have here judged him, not from Dr. Young’s 
book but by his own showing. 

We cannot now help thinking, that if M. Champollion is 
really the adept in Egyptian hierography which we are most 
desirous to believe, he would have been much better employed 
in translating a dozen papyri, or explaining all the characters of 
the Rosetta stone, than in deducing a theory from Clement 
which is not deducible, making that theory contradict itself, 
borrowing from Warburton to abuse him, making the same at- 
tempts on Young, and, in endeavouring to controvert him, con- 
troverting himself. Ten years hard study of sphinxes, scarabeei, 
and winged globes, should have produced better fruit than the 
contradictions in which he has involved himself, not onl 
on these subjects, but on many collateral ones connected wit 
the general question. 

But it is also necessary, in dismissing the question as to 
Warburton and Young, to inquire what is the correspondence 
between M. Champollion’s system and the indications of Cle- 
ment, since he says that they coincide in every respect. We 
shall translate the Greek text, Adrixa oi map’ Aiyurrloe 
matdevouevor, Kec. 

“ Those who are educated among the Egyptians,” says this 
author, “learn first of all that arrangement of the Egyptian 
letters called the epistolographic, then the hieratic which is 
used by the hierogrammates, and lastly the hieroglyphic, 
which is, lst, according to its first elements (da rowv tpwrov 
croxysiwv) kyriologic, or, 2ndly, symbolic. But the = 
system is either, first, kyriologic, by means of resemblances, 


or secondly, it represents the objects tropically (figuratively), 

or, thirdly, it allegorizes by certain enigmas. Thus, in the first, 

or kyriologic method, if they wish to represent the sun, they 

make a circle, and if the moon, a crescent. For the tropical 

method, they proceed by analogies, and thus first, oF repre- 
t 


sent objects circuitously, or, secondly, change them slightly, or, 
thirdly, transform them in various ways. Thus, wishing to 
record the praises of sovereigns under theological expressions, 
they preserve them by means of anaglyphs. As to the third 
mode, or that by means of enigmas, here is an example. They 
represent the other stars, on account of the obliquity of their 
courses, by a serpent, but the sun by a beetle.” 

Such is the celebrated passage, by which we learn that the 
Egyptians had three orders of signs to serve their purposes of 
writing, Of these, the two first are connected, but one of them 
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was used for ordinary records, being demotic or epistolographic, 
while the other, or the hieratic, was reserved for the objects of 
the priesthood, appearing to have been intended for the purposes 
of concealment. 

This last, or the hieroglyphic method, thus included two 
distinct processes, the first being the phonetic, which, by means 
of some object, recorded the initial element of the name in a 
manner concealed from the vulgar, and the other being emblem- 
atical, and serving the same purpose by means of a secret 
allusion. Thus the phonetic method and the allegorical were 
necessarily combined; as the latter was often inapplicable to 
— transactions, or events, as it also was to proper names. 

ow here is the system of M. Champollion. 

The writing of the Egyptians was divided into, first, the 
hieroglyphic er sacred writing, second, the hieratic or sacer- 
dotal, and third, the demotic or popular. 

The hieroglyphic writing made use of three distinct signs at 
the same time; figurative ones, representing the object to be 
expressed ; symbolic, tropical, or enigmatic ones, which re- 
presented the idea by some physical object, having an analogy 
to it, more or less true, direct, or intimate, and lastly, phonetic 
ones, which expressed sounds by means of physical emblems 
or pictures. He proceeds to say, that some of the Egyptian 
paintings and sculptures, of objects, or of monstrous combi- 
nations, do not belong to the hieroglyphic writing, but are 
purely allegorical, forming the anaglyphs of the ancients; and 
that these anaglyphs were the secret writings reserved to the 
priests and the initiated, while the hieroglyphic was never 
secret, being known to all those who had received any education 
in Eeyvt. He further says, that two new systems of writing 
were founded, in the course of time, on the hieroglyphic writing, 
7 adopted for the purpose of expedition and facility. Thus 
the hieratic or sacerdotal writing is only a short-hand of the 
sacred ; being immediately derived from it, and the forms of the 
signs being abridged. The demotic, or popular writing, called 
also epistolographic and enchorial, is a system, he says, distinct 
from the hieroglyphic and the hieratic, fies which it is imme- 
diately derived, and its signs are simple characters immediately 
borrowed from that. 

Now if we compare this system with that of Clement, we shall 
see that whatever correspondence there is in the separate facts, 
there is none in the system itself. A system is an arrange- 
ment of elements, a theory is a deduction from them. M. 
Champollion does not understand the meaning of the terms 
which he uses. 
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In the Greek writer’s system, the order is the epistolographie, 
the hieratic, and the hieroglyphic ; in that of the French anti- 
quary, it is the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, and the epistolo- 
graphic. The one is as reverse of the other, as it can well be. 
But even that is not all. In the system of Clement, we have 
first the epistolographic, secondly, the hieratic, and thirdly, the 
hieroglyphic. From this last, branch the phonetic and the 
symbolic hieroglyphics ; and the latter, again, are subdivided 
into the imitative, tropical, and enigmatical symbols. In the 
system of M. Champollion, the figurative hieroglyphics include 
the symbolic, tropical, or enigmatic, and give rise to the 
phonetic, from which last are derived, in succession, the hieratic, 
and then the demotic, or enchorial, characters. 

Thus it is evident, that where the epistolographic is the first 
in order with the Greek, it is the last with the Frenchman; that 
where it is independent with the former, the latter derives it 
from the hieratic. Thus, equally, the hieratic writing of 
Clement is also independent while that of M. Champollion is 
derived from the phonetic; the order, here also, is trans- 
posed. Ina similar way, the hieroglyphic writing of the ancient 
occupies the third place, and that of the modern the first ; while 
it is, with the former, a distinct system, including the phonetic 
and symbolic, and, with the latter, the primitive source of all 
the Egyptian writing. If the phonetic characters of Clement 
are the first variety of the hieroglyphic system, they are the 
third species of Champollion, in the order of successive inven- 
tion; as the symbolic ones of the same writer, forming but a 
second variety, are, with the French author, the second in the 
same order of discovery; and he thus confounds them with 
tropical and enigmatical characters. 

e might push this parallel still further, through the imita- 
tive, tropical, and enigmatical symbols; but it is unnecessary, 
and we shall, therefore, lastly, content ourselves with remarking, 
that where Clement places the tropical symbols, or anaglyphs, 
which represent facts or events by means of allusions, in the 
second class of symbolic hieroglyphics, M. Champollion makes 
them a system entirely distinct from that of the general hiero- 
glyphic writing. 

e need not apologize for this minuteness of comparison, 
because it was necessary to show the real discrepancy between 
the two systems, which, on a first and superficial view might 
have appeared to our readers the same, as we must, in charity, 
suppose they did to M. Champollion. How else could he 
persist in saying and in repeating, that Clement has detailed, 
not only the entire system of the Egyptians, but the very par- 
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ticulars, exactly in the same order and manner as himself. Is 
it possible to write so much, to defend one’s self so proudly, to 
attack others so confidently, to have studied the hieroglyphics 
for ten years, to have translated the Greek text with the aid of 
the Latin version and Monsieur Letronne, and still not to 
know what it is that we say and believe? Not only, indeed, 
says M. Champollion, has Clement of Alexandria developed, 
“ P ensemble et les détails de tout le syst¢me graphique des 
Egyptiens sous le méme point de vue que les monumens, ses 
seuls guides, ont di le lui offrir; et que l'analyse que Clément 
présente, en particulier, des élémens de I’ écriture hiérogly- 
phique est enti¢rement conforme a celle qui est resultée de ses 
recherches,” but that “ cette complete concordance de ses 
résultats avec les seuls documens un peu détaillés que I’ anti- 
quité nous ait transmis sur I’ écriture hiéroglyphique Egypti- 
enne est bien digne de remarque, et donne, des ce moment 
méme, a ces résultats, un poids et une consistance qu’ils n’ 
auraient di attendre que d’une longue série d’ applications.” 

We shall permit our readers to make their own reflections on 
this confidence, and proceed to bring our remarks to a conclu- 
sion. 

If we have not already proved to their satisfaction, that he 
involves himself in perpetual contradiction with respect to the 
differences and resemblances between his own theory and that 
of his friends and antagonists, we shall have no great difficulty 
in showing that he contradicts himself on the most simple and 
obvious matters. This is particularly remarkable on the ques- 
tion of the anaglyphs. 

These paintings and sculptures (says he at his 300th page), 
do not represent either events of a public or private nature, or 
religious ceremonies, but are mere “ compositions extraordinaires 
ou = tres fantastiques, soit méme des ¢tres réels, qui n’ont 
entre eux aucune relation dans la nature.” And yet, not fifty 
pages before, he had said that these anaglyphs represented 
“ simplement des scétnes allegoriques, religieuses, civiles et 
militaires, et qu’ils n’exprimaient pour la plupart que ce qu’ils 
montraient réellement aux yeux.” And again, fifty pages after, 
he remarks that the anaglyphs constituted a system peculiar to 
the priesthood, and to those alone who were initiated in its 
mysteries. And that “ces bas reliefs ou tableaux composés 
d’¢tres fantastiques, ne procédant que par symboles, contien- 
nent évidemment les plus secrets mystéres de la theologie, 
Yhistoire de la naissance, des combats, et de diverses actions 
des pespansges mystiques de tous les ordres, etc.” And, pur- 
suing thig subject, he goes on to say, that it is easy to com- 
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prehend how these representations, or rather symbols, consist- 
ing of elements combined and approximated according to certain 
rules, produced a series of scenes, and concealed under the 
most extravagant forms, the system of the Egyptian cosmo- 
gony, together with the psychology, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this creed. 

Nor is he even content with all this, sincé he finds fault with 
those who have so long mistaken these sculptures for real 
hieroglyphics, and who have laboured in vain to conjecture 
their meanings, when in general they meant nothing more than 
what they actually displayed. Such were the obstinate per- 
sons who were determined “ a vouloir y reconnaitre un sens 
occulte et profond, a y voir sous des apparences prétendues 
allégoriques les plus secrétes spéculations de la philosophie 
Egyptienne.” 

Need we make any further comments on such contra- 
dictory passages as this? We might almost doubt M. Cham- 
pollion’s qualifications to investigate those archeological diffi- 
culties into which he has plunged, when “ ten years of labour 
on the hieroglyphics” with Clement of Alexandria for his 
leader, stones and papyri for his studies and guides, and War- 
burton and Young to copy, he has arrived at such a consistency 
of conclusion. 

He who speaks with contempt of the labours of others in the 
same field, ought at least to be on the watch lest he, should 
have exposed himself to the retort incourteous. We have no 
antipathies either to M. Champollion himself or to his system, 
and should assuredly not have troubled ourselves with the 
ungrateful labour of dissecting and balancing his work, had he 
Se with more modesty, and had he not attempted to 

uild a false reputation on the asserted errors of his predeces- 
sors ; had he not, we may safely add, conducted himself towards 
them in a manner unworthy of honest literature and the fair 
pursuit of truth and of fame: but, acting as he has done, we 
are fully justified in exposing his own errors and contradictions 
as we have already defended Warburton and Young from his 
attacks. 

If what we have already placed in array is insufficient to evince 
how little reason he has to make the following boast, we shall 
probably be able to satisfy our readers, by an extract from his 
theory as to the Egyptian writings, which will be found quite 
concordant to his system, and to its agreement with that of 
Clement. All that had been done before om he says, was con- 


fined to the explanation of a few Greek names written in - 


demotic characters, to the determination of seventy-seven 
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hieroglyphic groups, and to an imperfect explanation of two 
Greek names written in hieroglyphics. From these limited 
results there had been deduced no “ idée générale, ni aucun 
principe theorique sur la nature, ni sur les €lemens de ces divers 
systémes d’écriture,” while the distinctions which had been 
attempted “‘ ne resultaient point d’une exacte analyse, et l’on 
n’en avait déduit aucun fait elementaire toujours applicable 
dans les circonstances analogues. La question relative a la 
théorie de ces écritires et 4 leurs rapports reciproques restait 
donc toute entiére.” 

Of course, it was left to M. Champollion to give a true 
theory. We have already seen, generally, that from the ideo- 
graphic were generated, first the symbolic, and then the pho- 
netic writing. But the author is singularly unlucky in extend- 
ing this principle. The reason why symbols were substituted 
for imitations or real designs of the objects was, he says, because 
the number of such designs became exhausted and impracti- 
cable. But if this were the fact, why should an object, easily 
represented, have been ever indicated by a symbol not easier to 
draw or carve? When he says, alse, that symbols were neces- 
sarily substituted when the objects were purely metaphysical, 
he is singularly unlucky in his illustrations; since a tumult, 
a battle, an den, and a libation, are assuredly sufficiently 
tangible, and invested with “ formes sensibles.” 

Supposing all this granted, however, he finds equal facility 
in deriving the phonetic characters from the symbolic, and in 
thus constructing his alphabet. It was perfectly natural and 
obvious, as he thinks, to fix on a definite character for a sound, 
by adopting for it the symbol with which, in some particular 
word of that nature, it was exclusively connected. e might 
ask how, out of many words or names of physical objects, 
beginning with the same letter, such as in our own language 
might be man, mouth, moon, mountain, and so on, any one 
letter or sound could thus be exclusive, and find its necessary 
symbol or alphabetic letter. 

Thus, he says, that the phonetic writ'ng has not only been a 
simple and natural deduction from the hieroglyphic, but that 
there is a perfect and easy analogy between this last process of 
deriving the expression of a sound from the symbol, and that 
of substituting the symbol for the picture. Now we must con- 
fess that we can see no analogy at all between an abstraction 
of this really metaphysical nature and an emblematical repre- 
sentation. ten in truth, does M. Champollion always think 
so himself ; since, while he says, in one place, that the process 
was not only easy and natural, but must have been nearly as 
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ancient as the hieroglyphics, and that this writing must also 
have been universally known to the whole nation from an early 
date, he remarks, in another, that the solution of this problem 
was extremely difficult, and that he who first discovered it, 
“ changea sans le savoir, la face du monde.” 

We are almost weary of following these aberrations, and we 
think M. Champollion so little qualified to discuss the origin 
of alphabetic writing, that we certainly shall not enter on this 
question with him alone for a text. It would require somewhat 
more of oriental reading than he possesses, to prove that the 
Shemitic alphabets were constructed by a very natural and 
simple process from the phonetic signs. Supposing it proved 
that these characters were four thousand years old, it does not 
follow that they were the parent of alphabets. But, even on 
this subject, the author before us goes on writing without 
reflection ; since he says, in one place, that the sign of the 
consonant implies that of the vowel, and thus becomes a sylla- 
bic character, while in another he asserts, that the phonetic 
signs belong to a purely alphabetic system, and cannot, in any 
sense, “ sous aucun — be considered as “ des signes 
syllabiques proprement dits.” 

His proofs are singularly unfortunate, it must be owned, when 
he quotes one character, the hand, as representing T simply, 
and as also standing for TO, TI, TQ, and another as represent- 
ing PA in avroxparwe, PE in Begevixn, PO in Kaoagog, PIO in 
TuBpoc, and P in epuavixoc. 

or, not content with these and other examples, does he 
scruple to say hardiment, that, in the construction of these 
Shemitic alphabets, the vowels were considered of secondary 
importance, from their variable sounds among different people, 
and that the hieroglyphic signs of the vowels are so vague, that 
they are substituted indifferently for one another; the same 
character serving for ¢, n,:, and in another case for a, ¢, 0, 
and w. 

If T:Pépio¢ is spelt TBPS, and Kalsapog KEPE, on these 
monuments, how can the Egyptian alphabet have been purely 
alphabetic, and what also is a syllabic alphabet, but one which 
implies the existence of the vowels, or of the short ones at 
least, in the sounds of the consonants? If the same TiBipio¢ is 
also at times written TBPIS or TIBPIS, it proves, not less, the 
unsettled nature and the indifferent use of one vowel-mark for 
another. But it is really unnecessary to pursue M. Cham- 
pollion further, since we already fear that our readers will 
scarcely have followed us so far. 

If he had studied somewhat more the labours of the learned 
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orientalists, of which his own country has produced a most 
conspicuous share, we think he would have reflected twice 
before he had said that the Egyptian language * n’avait rien 
de commun dans sa marche constitutive avec les langues 
Asiatiques ; et quelle en différe tout aussi essentiellement que les 
écritures de Egypte différent des anciennes écritures des 
Phéniciens, des Babyloniens, et des Perses.” 

It may appear severe, if we should say to M. Champollion, 
that it is of the essence of real learning not to be forward and 
boastful: it may appear still more severe to remind him, that 
his nation has been accused of this failing, and that, not 
content with the honours which are cheerfully granted to talent 
and discovery, they have often called down ridicule, if not 
censure, by that supererogation of empiricism and pretension, 
which, however it may excite a smile, as mere gasconading, in 
ordinary matters, is unworthy of him who pretends to be classed 
among the finer wits of the world. It is not safe, we wa! at 
least tell him in friendship, to read a page of hieroglyphics 
“ off hand,” as if it were a common logogryph or a rebus ; as it 
may chance that there is an auditor present who does not 
appertain to the Salons of the Faubourg St. Germain, 

We also consider the manner, at least, of his printed labours 
as discreditable to any man, and peculiarly so to the country 
which has produced so many great orientalists: and if we 
thought that any feelings of national rivalry had influenced 
him in his remarks on our own two writers, we should be 
perhaps more grieved than angry; feeling deeply grateful to 
the scholars of his nation, who have done what we must blush 
to have left to them, and anxious that literature should be of 
no country and no language. 

The two works which are the last in our title, contain some 
further results flowing from ihe discoveries which we have been 
discussing. Here M, Champollion-Figéac and Mr. Salt appear 
to be rivals in priority ; but it seems from a postscript which 
the latter has appended to his essay, that his own discoveries 
were perfectly independent of those of the French antiquary, al- 
though the latter has forestalled him in publication. There is 
no reason to doubt on this head, and we sincerely hope that no 
further contests will occur between those who ought not to be 
enemies, however they may be rivals in science and literature. 

The results to which we here allude are the assignment of a 
certain number of Egyptian deities and kings from a study of 
their phonetic and hieroglyphical designations on various monu- 
ments in Egypt, and on pm deposited at Turin. It would 


here be useless to give a bare catalogue of their names; and as 
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we are sensible that our article has nearly exceeded its justifi- 
able bounds, we cannot enter on the subject in such detail as 
would alone be interesting. 

There is a singularity in the “ fitting-out” of Mr. Salt’s essay, 
inasmuch as Mr. William John Bankes appears to dedicate the 
work to the right hon. Charles Yorke: the said dedication, 
however, referring to a plate of characters which he has ap- 
pended to it as a frontispiece. This gentleman appears to per 
sess a vast ambition to participate in, or to appropriate, the fame 
for which others labour. 





Art. V. A Treatise on the Principles of Pleading in Civil Actions ; 
comprising a Summary View of the whole Proceeding in a Suit at 
Law. By Henry John Stephen, Esq. Barrister at Law. Butter- 
worth and Son. 1824. 8vo. pp. 461. 


Examination of the Objections stated against the Bill Fanaa by the 
House of Lords for better regulating the forms of Process in the 
Courts of Law in Scotland. Printed at Edinburgh. 1825. 8vo. 
pp- 191. 


HE delay, vexation, and expense, of English judicature, 
form one of the most common subjects of vague and general 
complaint: yet few are aware how very small a proportion of 
these evils is necessarily incurred. So successful have been 
the artifices of lawyers, that Englishmen have hitherto almost 
universally believed, without inquiry, the assertion of Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, that these inconveniencies are the price we 
necessarily pay for the benefits of legal protection ; that is, that 
~ are inseparable from such protection. 

e shall consider ourselves to have rendered no contemptible 
service to our countrymen if we shall succeed in dispelling this 
mist, and giving them some idea of the vast quantity of 
unnecessary expense, and mischief in almost every other con- 
ceivable shape, produced by the present system of reece 
for that branch of English procedure furnishes the pretexts for 
a very large proportion of the unnecessary delay and expense 
attendant on the prosecution of a suit at law. An inquiry into 
the rationale of pleading, and an exposure of the defects of the 
English system, are more particularly desirable at the present 
moment, when the attention of the English public is drawn 
towards the subject by the complaints against the a of 
the Court of Chancery ; and that of the Scots, by the existing 
controversy concerning the late alterations in their system of 
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procedure. In Scotland, on the subject of procedure, there are 
two parties: one of them contends that the old Scottish practice 
is the standard of excellence; while the other sets up that of 
England. as the object of its idolatry, and contends for the 
introduction of a system analogous to it in most respects, parti- 
cularly with regard to the mode of pleading, and jury-trial. 
Neither of the parties think of taking advantage of the whole 
mass of experience on the subject, and forming a complete 
and coherent system founded on the general principles of human 
nature, and directed exclusively to the attainment of the proper 
end of procedure, the cheap protection of rights. Indeed, even 
the panegyrists of the English system, who are the liberal party 
on this question, seem to be far from having clear notions of 
the proper end of —— They are therefore incapable of 
forming a correct judgment of the merits of the English, or any 
other proposed set of means for attaining that end. 

In the instructive and interesting work on this subject by 
Mr. George Joseph Bell, the title of which stands at the head 
of this article, the grand desideratum in pleading is stated to be 
the separation of law from fact. -As the English system does 
in some measure effect this, that system is of course lauded b 
him, and he is led to the conclusion, that the English have 
“ wisely and happily adopted” their system of pleading, and 
that that system “is, to those who understand it, beautiful in 
the perfection of its rules, and in the correct and complete way 
in which it produces issues.” —Examination, &c. p. 49. 

Our intended exposure, besides giving intimation of the 
means of avoiding much of this evil, will furnish strong proof 
of the utter unfitness of the opinions of lawyers to guide the 

ublic opinion in questions of legislation; for perhaps no 
ranch of English law has been so extravagantly praised by 
lawyers as that in question. 

Mr. Stephen informs us [p. 2] that English pleading, “ when 
properly understood and appreciated, appears to be an instru- 
ment so well adapted to the ends of distributive justice, so 
simple and striking in its fundamental principles, so ingenious 
and elaborate in its details, as fairly to be entitled to the cha- 
racter of a fine juridical invention.” Lord Mansfield says,* 
“ the substantial rules of pleading are founded in strong sense, 
and in the soundest and closest logic, and so appear when 
well understood and explained.” And Sir William Jones tells 
us “ that the science of pleading is founded in the most exqui- 
site logic.”+ 





* 1 Burr. 319, + Jones on Bailments, 2. 
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How far these and similar eulogies are deserved, will, we 
trust, be pretty apparent to our readers when we have compared 
the expense, delay, and consequent injustice, caused by the 
system eulogized, with that small quantity which is absolutely 
necessary to attain the ends in view, in the most perfect 
manner. 

Pleading is the second stage in a suit at law. Every action 
or suit of whatever nature, criminal or civil, legal or equitable, 
has four stages. The proceedings are commenced by measures 
being taken to cause the defendant to answer the charge which 
the complainant is about to prefer against him. In the next 
place, the complainant states the facts on which he grounds his 
claim, and the defendant makes his answer to that demand, 
for the purpose of ascertaining what the points really in dispute 
between them are. Inthe third stage, evidence to prove or dis- 
prove the facts disputed is adduced and decided upon; and, 
this concluded, measures are taken to enforce the decision of 
the judge. 

These four stages are denominated in English law, “ process, 
pleading, trial, and execution.” The second of them is that 
with which we are at present engaged. 

The most effectual mode of pointing out the ends which 
ought to be kept in view in framing a system of pleading, is, 
perhaps, to shew the mischief which would arise from permitting 
causes to proceed to trial without any such preliminary pro- 
cess. 

Suppose C. D. were summoned to appear in court, with such 
witnesses as he might think necessary, to try, whether he or 
A. B. possessed the title to certain lands. He would, perhaps, 
have no idea what title to the land A. B. intended to set up— 
he would not know through whom or in what way the plaintiff 
might deduce his title : he would, therefore, be left entirely to 
conjecture, and be obliged to produce every witness who could 
avail him in meeting any case which he should think it 
possible his opponent might set up: and after all, the plaintiff’s 
case would frequently be one of which he had not the slightest 
expectation, and which he would be, therefore, wholly unpre- 
pared to meet. Under these circumstances, judgment must 
be given for the plaintiff, whether his case were answerable or 
unanswerable ; and, notwithstanding great expense had been 
incurred by the defendant in bringing witnesses, misdecision 
would take place from his ignorance of what he had to disprove. 

The plaintiff also would stand in a similar situation, he must 
necessarily come prepared to disprove every defence of which he 
could form the slightest expectation; and after all would be 
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liable to be taken by surprise by a defence, which being unex- 
pected he would find himself unprepared to rebut. In this case, 
likewise, misdecision would probably take place, and, at all 
events, much unnecessary expense would, in most cases, be 
incurred in bringing witnesses who would turn out to be useless. 

The judge and jury would also find much difficulty in dis- 
covering on what _ the question for decision turned, and 
much time would be lost in examining witnesses to points, 
which, after the evidence had been gone into, would be found 
to be undisputed. 

The same cause too—the confusion in which the case would 
be involved by the quantity of irrelevant matter—would render 
the jury very liable to mistake altogether the point really in 
dispute, on which the whole question must turn, and conse- 
quently to return an erroneous verdict. 

The evils which would arise under such a mode of proceeding 
are, then, misdecision frequently, and expense uniformly, with 
its necessary consequences, the denial of justice to those who 
cannot afford the expense, and the impoverishment of those 
who can. : 

To obviate these evils every rule of pleading should be 
directed, and by its fitness to promote this end, every such rule 
should be estimated. The course to be pursued is obvious— 
remove the cause of the evil; take measures for determining 
accurately what points relevant to the question are really in 
dispute, that the question for judicial decision may be as 
narrow and definife, and the number of witnesses required as 
small as can be. 

The judge and the jury are then fully prepared for hearing 
the evidence, and deciding the question, and as each party 
knows exactly what his adversary means to contest, all the 
expense of adducing evidence to facts which are undisputed 
is avoided. 

What then are the narrowest limits to which the question 
for judicial decision in a suit may be reduced? And how are 
these limits to be attained in practice ? 

The general question for determination in every suit at law 
is, whether the plaintiff does or does not possess a certain 
right ? 

“By a right we mean a legalized power, a power guaranteed 
and protected by law, of deriving certain services from certain 
persons or things. A man has a right to any thing when the 
law gives him a power over it, and undertakes to prevent him 
from being molested in the exercise of that power. 

The legislator ordains that the occurrence of any one of 
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certain events or combinations of circumstances, shall confer 
a given right on the person who may happen to be situated in a 
certain manner with relation to those circumstances: and on 
the occurrence of any one of these events, such right, of course, 
commences. The legislator also ordains, that the right thus 
obtained shall continue until some one of certain other events 
takes place, and shall then cease. 

Mr. Bentham* has denominated those events by which rights 
are conferred investitive, and those by which rights are termi- 
nated divestitive events. 

Most if not all investitive or divestitive events are complex in 
their character; each of them consists of several simple or 
indivisible events—that is, the legislator has made it necessary, 
in order to confer or terminate a nght, that not a certain event, 
but a certain combination of events, should have taken place. 

It has also been found convenient in many cases to enact, 
that if any one of certain other events, simple or complex, 
takes place together with those which are made necessary to 
confer or terminate the right in question, such right shall not 
be conferred or terminated as the case may be. In this way it 
is generally rendered essential to the commencement or termi- 
nation of rights, that certain facts should have occurred, and 
that certain others should not. 

For example, to invest a man with a title to land by descent, 
the English legislature have made it necessary, that the 
ancestor should = become entitled to the land in question ; 
that the ancestor should be dead; that the claimant should be 
a relation, and also that no event should have occurred pre- 
vious to death capable of depriving the ancestor of his right: 
that he should have executed no will in the presence of three 
witnesses containing a devise of the land in question, and 
that no nearer relation than the claimant should be living. 

The occurrence of the three first of these events, and the 
non-occurrence of the remainder, together, confer on the heir 
a right to the land. If any one of the former has not occurred, 
or if any one of the latter has, the claimant has not acquired a 
right to the land by descent. In this instance, therefore, it is 
evident, that the question for decision may be reduced to this, 
did such a certain indivisible fact occur or not ?—Is the ancestor 
dead? Did he sign a certain will? When we come to point out 
what we consider the best mode of performing the business of 
pleading, it will be shewn that the question for decision in.a 





* Mr. Bentham has lately adopted the terms collative, and ablative, in< 
stead of investitive, and divestitive. j 
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suit may in all cases be reduced, either to this narrow question 
of fact, or to the question, whether a certain set of facts have 
or have not the investitive or divestitive power attributed to it ? 
Under a definite and complete code of civil law, every dispute 
might be reduced to the simple question of fact. 

he next point we have to determine is, how the question 
can in practice be reduced to these limits? How the really 
disputed fact, if any, may be separated from those which are 
undisputed? Or if none be disputed, how those facts which 
are essential to the question of law, may be discovered and 
extracted from the mass of unimportant facts, with which they 
are commonly intermingled ? 

The whole science of pleading seems capable of being com- 
prised in a very few simple rules. The first of these is: that 
the pleadings or allegations of the parties should consist of 
nothing more than simple statements of fact, and simple and 
specific denials of facts pleaded by, the other party: the facts 
pleaded being accompanied with all the circumstances of time, 
place, &c., necessary to fix their identity, and by no others 
whatever. . 

The second, that the process of pleading should be divided 
into stages; the plaintiff pleading, in the opening stage, 
the fact or facts which he may consider investitive, and nothing 
more whatever. In every succeeding stage, it should be in- 
cumbent on the party pleading, either to deny some one indi- 
visible fact, averred in the pleading immediately preceding, or 
to deny that the whole of the facts pleaded have the investitive 
or divestitive power, ascribed to them by his opponent, or, 
otherwise, to plead some fresh fact, which either rendered those 
former facts inoperative or destroyed their effects. 

The third rule of pleading ought to be, that a party should 
deny expressly and directly the occurrence of each fact which 
he intends to contest, in the very next pleading to that in 
which it is alleged, or, otherwise, be considered as admitting it. 

The last rule of pleading which seems necessary is, that the 
parties should make no allegation in pleading which they do 
not believe to be true. Unless measures are taken to enforce 
this rule, nothing can prevent the process of pleading from be- 
coming an instrument of oppression in the hands of the artful 
and dishonest. 

The least expensive, the speediest, and in every point of view 
the most advantageous mode of performing the business of 
pleading, is to have both the parties brought before the judge 
and there called upon’to plead viva voce. Things might, how- 
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ever, be so managed that but little or no inconvenience would 
arise from permitting either party to be assisted by counsel, if 
he should think proper. During the pleading the judge might 
take notes of the allegations made by both parties, as he now 
does of the evidence at the trial. Under a on code of laws 
the point of law could never be doubtful. Under a bad system, 
if either party differed with the judge on a point of law, that is, 
on a question whether certain events had or had not investitive 
or divestitive power, he could state his reasons for such opinion, 
and if the judge still retained his former sentiments, and the 
party objecting remained unsatisfied with the decision, the ques- 
tion might be brought before the court in term, as is now done 
when difference arises at the trial as to the admission of evi- 
dence. 

To prevent, as far as practicable, parties from making allega- 
tions in pleading, which they should not believe to be true, the 
party pleading any plea which should prove to be false, might 
be compelled to pay all the costs occasioned his opponent by 
such unfounded allegation; and, if such falsehood could be 
proved to have been intentional, ulterior punishment ought to be 
inflicted. 

When the parties appeared before the judge, the plaintiff 
would be called upon to make out a prima facie title to the right 
claimed by him, and this he can do only by alleging the occur- 
rence of all those facts which are necessary to entitle him. 
These, in the case we have supposed of an alleged title to land 
by descent, are, the seizin and death of his ancestor. He must 
allege that A. B. became seized of the land in question, and is 
since dead, and that he the plaintiff is a relation of A. B., say a 
son. If the plaintiff did not allege that a// these events, or some 
others sufficient in law to invest him with the right, had taken 
place, the judge would tell him, that he had made out no claim, 
and the case would at once be dismissed. 

If, on the contrary, he alleged that all these essential events 
had occurred, the defendant would be called upon to plead. 
He would first be asked whether he intended to deny that the 
plaintiff ever acquired the right as stated? If the defendant 
intended to deny that the plaintiff ever had the right, he would 
next be asked whether he denied the seizin of A. B. or his 
death, or denied that the plaintiff was his son. 

If he denied either of these facts (the death of A. B. for in- 
stance) the pleading would be at an end, the plaintiff would be 
called upon to prove the death, and the case would go before 
a jury. The question for decision is here, it is to be obseryed, 
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reduced to this, did a certain simple or indivisible event occur or 
not? Should the defendant on the contrary admit the truth of 
the plaintiff’s facts, he would be asked whether he asserted the 
occurrence of any other fact, which prevented them from con- 
ferring a right on the plaintiff; for example, the existence of an 
elder son of A. B. If he answered in the affirmative, the 
plaintiff must be called upon toreply. This he can do in either 
of two ways: By denying the fact, or asserting the occurrence 
of some other fact which would render it of no avail. He may 
deny that the person mentioned is the son of A. B., or, admitting 
that, he may deny that he is o/der than himself—or, not denying 
any thing, may affirm that he is illegitimate, and therefore 
no obstacle to the plaintiff’s claim. 

If the plaintiff deny the relationship, or the seniority, the dis- 
pute is reduced to a simple question of fact which may go before 
a jury. If he plead the illegitimacy, the defendant must be 
called upon for an answer to the plea: here, and at every sub- 
sequent stage of the pleading, the party whose turn it is to plead 
has the same option as the plaintiff had in the stage we have 
just examined ; he must, if he perseveres, deny the fact (or a 
part of it, if it be divisible), or otherwise plead some fresh fact 
which prevented it from having the effect attributed to 
it. If he deny the fact, the dispute is reduced to a ques- 
tion, whether a given indivisible event took place or not? 
Which can be determined only by a jury. If he pleads a fresh 
one, his opponent must be asked for an answer: when the 
process we have described will be repeated until a simple fact 
denied by one party and affirmed by the other, is discovered. 

This is the course the pleading would take if the defendant 
denied that the plaintiff had acquired, as alleged, the right de- 
manded. We have next to trace the steps of the pleading, 
where the defendant admits that the plaintiff once had the right, 
but alleges that he has it no longer. To maintain this line of 
defence the defendant must assert the occurrence of some cer- 
tain event, or chain of events, which the legislator has consti- 
tuted divesiitive of the right in question ; for instance, the sub- 
sequent sale of the land by the plaintiff; if the plaintiff admits 
the occurrence of the divestitive event, his case falls to the 
ground, unless he pleads that some other event has also taken 
place sufficient to deprive that event of its divestitive power. 
If, on the contrary, he denies its occurrence, the dispute is again 
reduced to a simple question of fact, and may go before a jury. 
Should the plaintiff admit that he sold the land, but deny that 
the sale divested him of his right 5 for example, by pleading thet 
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the sale was obtained by force, the defendant must be called 
upon for an answer; when he may either deny the fact of force, 
plead something which prevented the force from vitiating the 
sale,* or shew that its vitiating effect has been removed by some 
subsequent event ; for instance, by a confirmation of the sale after 
the force had ceased. If he denies the fact, the parties are at issue, 
and evidence must becalled to decide the question. If, on the con- 
trary, he pleads fresh facts, the pleading proceeds in the same man- 
ner through various stages, at each of which the question is more 
and more narrowed, till at last it is reduced to a question concerning 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of an indivisible fact. In order 
to reduce the question to this, its narrowest limits, it is very 
rarely that more than two or three stages of pleading would be 
necessary. Under a good system, however, a dozen stages would 
produce very little more inconvenience than two or three. 

In the foregoing analysis, we have, of course, taken it for 
granted, that the legislator has accurately and precisely defined 
what facts are investitive and divestitive of every species of 
right acknowledged by the law ; in other words, what facts shall 
give commencement, and what facts shall give termination to 
each right: if not, there is, at every stage of the pleading, still 
another question; namely, whether the facts, which have just 
been pleaded, have or have not in law the power attributed to 
them ? ; 

We have now pointed out and classified all the questions 
which can possibly arise in the course of a suit at law. 

The plaintiff affirms, that certain events have taken place 
which confer upon him a given right. Hence arise two ques- 
tions, the one of fact, the other of law: 1. Have all the alleged 
events taken place? 2. Do they, if proved and unanswered, 
confer the right? Should both these questions be decided in 
the affirmative, or admitted, the defendant may allege that some 
other events also occurred, which, forming an exception to the 
general rule, prevented the facts alleged by the plaintiff from 
conferring the right; or, admitting that the plaintiff once had 
the right, he may plead that subsequent events have deprived 
him of it. In either of these cases, two more questions arise : 
Have these events occurred? Have they, if unanswered, the 
effect attributed to them? Both these questions being decided 
in the affirmative, the plaintiff may shew other facts which 
either prevented the latter from having the effect attributed to 





A As that the force was exercised by virtue of a commission of bank- 
ruptcy. 
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them, or destroyed that effect subsequently ; when the same 
two questions will be again raised, and the same process re- 
peated, until the pleading is at an end. 

Every plea which can possibly be relevant to the question 
has now been indicated ; where truth was regarded, seldom 
could more than one of those pleas at each stage be pleaded in 
the same cause: in comparatively few instances does it happen 
that parties who now plead at each stage of the pleading nu- 
merous pleas, really believe that they have any ground for more 
than one of them. 

A complainant cannot but know how he considers himself to 
have acquired the right which he claims, and the defendant 
must equally know what he considers to render the claim of the 
complainant invalid. 

This slender stock of knowledge would be amply sufficient to 
enable parties to plead their own cause under such a system of 
pleading as that we have described. Little art is required to 
enable men to tell the truth; art becomes requisite in pleading, 
chiefly when men are about to plead falsehood. 

But as the present system of pleading is probably of all the 
abuses of the law the most productive cne to lawyers, every 
thing that can possibly be urged in its favour will be put for- 
ward by them. 

It would require, they will say, a perfect knowledge of all the 
events investitive and divestitive of the right claimed, that is, a 
thorough acquaintance with all the law on the subject, to enable 
the parties themselves to plead to the best advantage ; and this, 
of course, until the law is improved, no one but a lawyer can 
have. Even if we allow these observations to be well founded, 
they furnish no objection to the proposed mode of pleading— 
for all the evil which could arise from this cause, would be pre- 
vented by the liberty left to suitors of obtaining, whenever they 
might please, the assistance of lawyers when they appeared to 
plead before the judge. 

As a further objection to oral pleading, we shall doubtless be 
told that in intricate cases, where a pleader was surprised by an 
unexpected plea, even a lawyer could not plead on the moment 
the proper answer, but would require time to examine into his 
client’s case. This is a very trivial objection; it may be ob- 
viated in several ways: the judge might have a discretionary 
power of granting time for consideration ; or books might be 
easily written by lawyers containing under each right, recognized 
by law, a list of. the events, as far as they have been legally 
ascertained, which are investitive or divestitive of that nght, 
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with all their limitations and exceptions. And from this book 
the judge might, if the party were pleading in person, suggest 
to him all the facts which it could possibly avail him to plead, 
and ask if either of them had occurred. If any of them had 
occurred he could then plead it. No ill consequence could arise 
from the judge doing this; nor would there be any harm in 
asking the parties “leading questions.” It is not m pleading 
as it is in giving testimony. A party adds nothing to the 
streneth of his case by pleading facts which he cannot substan- 
tiate by evidence: nor would he, under a good system of pro- 
cedure, be able to gain any time by such false plea ; besides 
which, he would be, at all events, compelled to repay his oppo- 
nent the costs occasioned him by the false allegation, and if the 
falsehood could be proved to have been intentional, subject also 
to ulterior punishment. 

“‘ Performed in the manner we have described,” we may say, in 
the words of Mr. Mill,* “ the clearness, the quickness, and the 
certainty of the whole proceeding are demonstrated. Remark- 
able it is, that every one of the rules for doing it in the best 
possible manner is departed from by the English law, and that 
to the greatest possible extent. No security whatsoever is taken 
that the parties shall speak the truth; they are left with per- 
fect impunity, aptly by Mr. Bentham denominated the men- 
dacity-licence, to tell as many lies as they please. The legislature 
has never enumerated and defined the facts which give com- 
mencement or puta period to, or violate rights; the subject 
therefore remains in a state of confusion, obscurity, and uncer- 
tainty. And lastly, the parties do not make their affirmations 
and negations before the judge, who would tell them whether 
they could or could not have the virtue ascribed to them; they 
make them in secret, each along with his attorney, who has a 
motive to make them, not in the way most conducive to the in- 
terests of his client, but in the way most conducive to his own 
interests and those of his confederates, from the bottom to the 
tap.of the profession,” 

he first step in the pleading, as at present performed, is the 
Declaration, in which the plaintiff makes out, or is supposed to 
make out, a prima facie case of right to the service claimed. 

Before this step can be taken, however, notice is, very pro- 
perly, given to the defendant, to appear on a certain day in court, 
to answer the plaintiff’s demand. Into this notice, as into every 
ether formula they touch, lawyers, of course, contrive tointroduce 





* Art. Jurisprudence, Supp. Encycl. Britt, 
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a due proportion of nonsense, falsehood, and mockery of thosé 
who are unfortunate enough to have fallen into their clutches. 
In some cases a defendant is, by this notice, informed that he 
is “ running up and down the country and secreting himself” 
with a aged of the name of Roe ; in others that he is “ in 
the custody of the Marshal of the Marshalsea of our lord the 
King ;’’ and other similar absurdities, of which these are a suffi- 
cient specimen. Unfortunately, the introduction of these col- 
lateral ‘ fictions,” absurd and expensive as they are, is not the 
only, or even the most material evil we have here to complain 
of. The appearance im court is itself merely fictitious. 
The defendant is, not only not compelled to appear in court to 
plead to the charge, but if he were to appear there, pursuant to 
the notice, and persist in pleading “ before the judges,” as com- 
manded, he would probably be committed to prison for the 
gross contempt he had evinced for the court, by obeying its 
commands. The true purport of the notice is, that the defendant 
is to pay certain fees, ee give bail for securing his obedience 
to the decision of the court. One of these inconveniences, that 
of finding security, he is allowed, -in some cases, to avoid, by 
availing himself of the friendly assistance of the common bail— 
Messrs. John Doe and Richard Ree: the other, paying fees, is 
inevitable. 

This paying of fees and giving bail, lawyers, the consistency 
of whose perseverance in fiction is indisputable, call “ appear- 
ing.” In fact, throughout the whole course of pleading, the 
parties are, in “ intendment of law,” actually present, by them- 
selves or their attornies, in the court, making their allegations 
viva voce before the judges. In accordance with this supposition, 
all the written pleadings are framed as if they were notes, taken 
by an officer of the court, of allegations made orally in the pre- 
sence of the judges. 

The defendant having “ appeared” by p&ting in real or com~ 
mon, 7.e. fictitious bail, as the case may require, the plaintiff 
has until the end of the term next after that in which the de- 
fendant “ appeared,” to prepare his Declaration. If he does not 
declare withiu this time, the defendant can, if he be willing to 
incur the expense, obtain, on motion, a rule or order of court, 
calling upon him to do so within a few days. Should the plain- 
tiff not ieduse before the time limited by the rule is expired, 
the defendant may, upon payment of fees, get judgment in his 
favour entered on the record, providing it be done within a 
limited time. If not called upon by rule, the plaintiff has, as 
of course, until four days before the third term after the de- 
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fendant’s appearance, to declare in ; and if at the end of that time 
he is desirous of more delay, he can obtain until the first day of 
the following term, by paying counsel 10s. 6d., and the clerk of 
the rules 6s. 6d. for getting a pretended order of the court for 
that purpose. The mode in which these pretended orders of the 
court are procured, by paying counsel to pretend they have 
moved for them, we will expose presently in detail. Ifthe delay 
thus obtained is also insufficient for his purposes, “ he may 
(says Archbold in the Ist vol. of his Practice, p. 107), after- 
wards obtain rules for further time from the beginning to the 
end of the term, and from the end of one term to the beginning 
of the next, as often as he thinks necessary,in the same manner.” 

In this way the plaintiff may go on enlarging the time to 
declare in, term after term, keeping the action impending with 
all its terrors over the head of the defendant, unless he also 
employs counsel to move for a rule or order of court, peremp- 
torily commanding the plaintiff to declare within a limited 
time. When the plaintiff finds himself compelled, or feels it con- 
venient to declare, his attorney prepares a statement of his case 
and carries it to a special pleader as instructions for him to 
draw the Declaration. The special pleader may be either at or 
under the bar; he may either be a barrister or not. If he is a 
barrister his dignity prevents him from taking less than a guinea _ 
for drawing any instrument however short and cmmenginns it 
may be. If under the bar he will condescend to draw some 
trifles for less than a guinea. Should the Declaration, or other 
instrument, not be of the shortest and most common-place de- 
scription, the special pleader expects, and of course receives, 
additional guineas for the draft. On every fee of a guinea or 
upwards paid to the barrister in any stage of the suit, a pro- 
portional fee is also to be given to his clerk, who does nothing 
whatever in conducting the suit, except assist the barrister 
in performing his part of the business. 

To convey an adequate idea of the mass of absurdity called 
a Declaration, is impossible, except by a specimen; we there- 
fore extract, as an example, the Declaration in Assumpsit given 
by Mr. Stephen—p. 282. 

To prepare our readers for observing as they read thiough 
this Declaration, the absurdities it contains, we advertise them 
that it is framed precisely as the Deciaration would be in an action 
for £.15 or £.20 (we think it material to notice the sum) for any 
sort of goods sold. We have filled up the blanks left by Mr. 
Stephen, enclosing our additions in parentheses ; the remainder is 
copied verbatim from his book. 
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(* Trinity) Term, in the (5th) Year of the 
‘ In the King’s-Bench. Reign of King George the Fourth. 


* (Devonshire, to wit), C. D. was attached to answer A. B. of a plea 
of trespass on the case, and thereupon the said A. B. by (E. F.), his at- 
torney, complains, for that whereas the said C. D. heretofore, to wit, on 
the (14th) day of (June), in the year of our Lord (1824), at (Tiverton), 
in the county of (Devon), was indebted to the said A. B. in the sum of 
(40) pounds of lawful money of Great Britain, for divers goods, wares, 
and merchandizes, by the said A. B., before that time sold and delivered 
to the said C. D., at his special instance and request ; and being so in- 
debted, he, the said C. D., in consideration thereof, afterwards, to wit, 
on the day and year aforesaid, at (Tiverton) aforesaid, in the county 
aforesaid, undertook and faithfully promised the said A.B. to pay him 
the said sum of money, when he the said C.D. should be thereunto 
afterwards requested : 

* And whereas also the said C. D., afterwards, to wit, on the day and 
year aforesaid, at (Tiverton) aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, was in- 
debted to the said A. B. in the farther sum of (40) pounds of like lawful 
money, for work and labour, care and diligence by the said A. B., before 
that time done, performed, and bestowed in and about the business 
of the said C. D. at his like special instance and request ; and being so 
indebted, he, the said C. D., in consideration thereof, afterwards, to wit, 
on the day and year aforesaid, at (Tiverton) aforesaid, in the county 
aforesaid, undertook and faithfully promised the said A. B. to pay him 
the said last-mentioned sum of money whenever he the said C. D. should 
be thereunto afterwards requested : 

* And whereas also the said C. D. afterwards, to wit, on the same 
day and year aforesaid, at (Tiverton) aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, 
was indebted to the said A. B. in the farther sum of (40) pounds of like 
lawful money, for so much money by the said A. B. before that time 
lent and advanced to the said C. D., at his like special instance and re- 
quest ; and being so indebted, he, the said C. D., in consideration there- 
of afterwards, to wit, on the same day and year aforesaid, at (Tiverton) 
aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, undertook, and then and there faith- 
fully promised the said A. B. to pay him the said sum of money last-men« 
tioned, whenever afterwards he the said C. D. should be thereunto re- 
quested : 

* And whereas also the said C. D. afterwards, to wit, on the same day 
and year aforesaid, at (Tiverton) aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, was 
indebted to the said A. B. in the farther sum of (40) pounds of like lawful 
money, for so much money by the said A. B. before that time paid, laid 
out, and expended, to and for the use of the said C.D., at his like spe- 
cial instance and request ; and being so indebted, he, the said C. D., in 
consideration thereof, afterwards, to wit, on the same day and year afore- 
said, at (Tiverton) aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, undertook, and 
then and there faithfully promised the said A. B. to pay to him the said 
last-mentioned sum of money, whenever afterwards he the said C. D, 
should be thereunto requested : 

‘ And whereas also the said C. D. afterwards, to wit, on the same 
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day and year aforesaid, at (Tiverton) aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, 
was indebted to the said A. B. in the farther sum of (40) pounds of like 
lawful money, for so much money by the said C. D. before that time 
had and received, to and for the use of the said A. B., and being so in- 
debted, he, the said C. D., in consideration thereof, afterwards, to wit, 
on the day and year aforesaid, at (Tiverton) aforesaid, in the county 
aforesaid, undertook, and then and there faithfully promised the said 
A. B. to pay him the said last-mentioned sum of money whenever after- 
wards he the said C. D. should be thereunto requested : 

‘ And whereas also the said C. D. afterwards, to wit, on the day 
and year aforesaid, at (Tiverton) aforesaid, accounted with the said 
A. B., of and concerning divers other sums of money from the said C. D. 
to the said A. B. before that time due and owing, and then in arrear 
and unpaid, and upon that account the said C. D. was then and there 
found to be in arrear and indebted to the said A. B. in the further sum 
of (40) pounds of like lawful money, and being so found in arrear and 
indebted as last aforesaid, he, the said C. D., in consideration thereof, 
afterwards, to wit, on the same day and year aforesaid, at (Tiverton) 
aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, undertook, and then and there faith- 
fully promised the said A. B. to pay him the said last-mentioned sum 
of money, whenever afterwards he the said C. D. should be thereunto 
requested : 

* Yet the said C. D. not regarding his said several promises and un- 
dertakings, but contriving and fraudulently intending, craftily and sub- 
tilly to deceive and defraud the said A.B. in this behalf, hath not yet 
paid the said several sums of money, or any part thereof, to the said 
A. B., although oftentimes afterwards requested so to do; but the said 
C. D., to pay the same, or any part thereof, hath hitherto wholly neg- 
lected and refused, and still doth neglect and refuse so to do. Where- 
fore the said A. B. saith he is injured and hath sustained damage to the 
amount of (20/.), and therefore he brings his suit,’ &c. 


This form is adapted to an action for almost any debt under 
£.20 incurred at any place whatever; whether due for work 
done, or goods sold by the plaintiff to the defendant, or due 
as the balance of an account between them, or as money lent to 
or paid for the defendant by the plaintiff, or as money received by 
him as the plaintiff’s agent. 

It would serve without any addition or erasure for an action, 
on a butcher’s bill incurred at Brighton, on a tailor’s incurred in 
London, on a carpenter’s incurred at Carlisle, or in fact, on any 
tradesman’s bill incurred any where whatever ; and would re- 
quire, to adapt it for either of these cases, no other alteration 
than the substitution of the plaintiff’s name for “ A. B.’’ the 
defendant’s for “ C. D.” and that of the plaintiff’s attorney for 
« E. F.,” provided the debt did not amount to more than £.20, 
= plaintiff desired to have the cause tried at the Devon 
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This Declaration consists, it has been seen, of six distinct de- 
mands, or counts as they are termed. These counts differ only 
in the statement of the mode in which the debt was incurred ; 
in every thing else they are alike. 

The first count is for a debt of £.40 “ for divers goods, wares, 
and merchandizes sold and delivered.” The second, for a similar 
sum “ for work and labour care and diligence done performed 
and bestowed in and about the business of the defendant.” The 
third for £.40 lent to him. The fourth, for a similar sum paid 
for him. The fifth for £.40 received by the defendant as the 
plaintiff’s agent ; and the sixth for a balance of £.40 due on ad- 
yusting their accounts. 

Each of the counts alleges, that the defendant was, at Tiverton, 
on 2 certain day, indebted to the plaintiff £.40, and that he 
then and there faithfully promised to pay him such sum. And at 
the end of the Declaration, it is, in a shower of abuse, averred, 
that. he has not paid these six sums or any part of them accord- 
ing to his promises, and that by not doing so he has injured the 
plaintiff £.20, for which £.20 the plaintiff’s action is brought. 

Every one of these allegations is false and unfounded, and is 
known to be so by all the parties concerned. Instead of siz 
sums of £.40 each, the plaintiff only intended to claim one sum 
of £.20 or less. Instead of having promised to pay £.240, in 
pan cases out of a hundred no promise of payment what- 
ever has been made by the defendant; and it is evident, that in 
no case will any such promises as those alleged, have been made, 
since in no case are any such sums due. 

With regard to the debt claimed being due at Tiverton, it is 
due there only because it is due every where, not because it was 
there incurred ; it might have been incurred any where else 
whatever, and yet this et ane ta would be technically regular. 

Nevertheless, a promise by the defendant, of payment must 
be alleged in the Declaration, and it must also be stated, that 
the debt was due and the promise made at some particular 
= or the Declaration would be insufficient. What place shall 

e alleged to have been the scene of the promise depends on the 
plaintiff; he can state, that the promise was made wherever he 
chooses. Even if a promise of payment has been really made he 
has the same power. He may allege that the promise was made at 
York, although the defendant should never in his life have been 
at York ; and this statement would be perfectly regular, whether 
the defendant promised at Dover or at Falmouth, or never pro- 
mised at all 

To wind up the whole, the plaintiff declares, that to withhold 
from him £.240 injures him £.20 pounds only. Even this 
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smaller sum is always some pounds more than the plaintiff be- 
lieves to be due, though seldom many, because a fine is paid 
to the king on suing out the original writ, proportioned to the 
sum sued for. 

The professed and proper object of the Declaration is, to in- 
form the defendant what is claimed of him, and on what grounds 
the plaintiff founds his claim. Let us see how much informa- 
tion upon the subject he can derive from this truly logical per- 
formance. Does he learn the amount of the plaintiff ’s demand ? 
No. Does he learn upon what transaction he is sued? No; he 
does not even learn whether the money is claimed for goods sold, 
for money lent, or for work done, &c.; all possible ways in 
which the debt can have been incurred, being enumerated in the 
Declaration, and all but one of the counts being generally un- 
founded. 

If reason were consulted in drawing a Declaration for work 
done by a tradesman, it would contain a copy of the plaintiff’s 
bill sok nothing more. This is all that is necessary or useful. The 
bill would, of course, consist of a list of the articles furnished to 
the defendant, with their prices, the times when they were 
furnished, and such other particulars as might in each indivi- 
dual case be necessary for ascertaining the real grounds of the 
action. 

The Declaration, as framed at present, does nothing at 
all towards promoting the ends for which pleading profess- 
edly takes place. It informs neither the judge nor the de- 
fendant what the real grounds of the plaintiff’s claim are, nor 
even what he sues for. They know no more about the question 
in dispute, after reading the Declaration, than before. It affects 
great precision in stating the facts of the case, but, in truth, 
states nothing at all relating to them: for no mention whatever 
either of the number, quantities, kinds, or prices of the articles 
alleged to have been furnished, or of any circumstances which 
can assist in ascertaining the real cause of action, is ever con- 
tained in it. All that it does contain is, lies and absurdities 
strung together to put money into the pockets of lawyers. 

Notwithstanding the extravagant eulogy lavished by lawyers 
upon their system of pleading, they are themselves so sen- 
sible of the total inefficiency of the Declaration in promoting 
its professed purpose, as to have permitted a custom to grow up 
of calling upon the plaintiff to furnish the defendant with a docu- 
ment, collateral to the Declaration, containing the “ particulars” 
of his demand. This custom the judges, by the countenance 
shown it, have converted into law. 

The “ particulars of demand” specify, what disinterested 
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common sense would have specified in the Declaration, the items 
of the demand, the dates, the amounts, &c., in an action for debt, 
and in an action of covenant the breaches complained of. 

Its use, as we are informed by lord Eldon* “ is, to apprize 
the defendant for what demand the — means to go, that he 
may direct his proof accordingly, and not be taken by surprise at 
the trial.” The noble lord, who will certainly not be charged 
with radicalism or disaffection towards the Re whatever we 
may be, thus tacitly acknowledges, that the Declaration does 
not apprize the defendant of the nature of the plaintiff’s demand, 
that is, that it is worse than useless. 

The mode in which the defendant compels the plaintiff to 
furnish him with the particulars, is by summoning him before 
a judge and getting his order for that purpose. This proceed- 
ing is, of course, productive of no inconsiderable expense. When 
delivered, the “ bill of particulars” supersedes the Declaration, 
and becomes in substance, though not in form, the claim which 
the defendant had to contest. For the plaintiff cannot give 
evidence at the trial of any debt, which does not come within 
the terms of the bill of particulars, although it is included in 
those of the Declaration.+ 

Hence arises a chain of absurdities. A plaintiff states in 
his Declaration, that C. D. is indebted to him for goods sold, 
money lent, work and labour, &c. generally ; in his particulars 
of demand, he specifies the goods really sold, suppose 100 

uarters of wheat :—Now, the defendant is not permited to deny 
the real charge, and plead that he has not received the 100 

uarters of wheat ; that would be too simple: he must plead to 
the Declaration, and deny that he is indebted for any goods 
sold, any money lent, or any work done by plaintiff. And yet, 
although, the formal issue or question to be decided is thus 
wide, if the plaintiff’s witnesses were to prove at the trial, that 
more than 100 quarters were sold, or it were to turn out, that a 
part of the 100 quarters was oats, the plaintiff could not take a 
verdict for any thing but the wheat proved, and not for a peck 
more of that than 100 quarters ; because nothing more is included 
in the particulars of demand. 

It is very justly considered “ a great contempt to deliver under 
an order a particular as general as the Declaration.” 

The example we have given from Mr. Stephen’s work, is a very 
favourable specimen of Declarations. Itis usual to proceed by bill 
rather than by original, and in that case the Declaration always 





* Holland v. Hopkins, 3, Esp. N. P. 168, 
+ Brown v. Watts, 1 Taunt. 353. 
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states among other absurdities, that the defendant is “in the cus- 
tody of the marshal of the marshalsea of our lord the now king,” 
when he is, perhaps, seated at his own fire-side, or hunting Ris 
harriers, quite unconscious of his imprisonment. This is one of 
the falsehoods which the creditor has, of necessity, to tell, who 
goes to purchase justice at the King’s Bench. If hedeals at the 
Exchequer, he must call himself “a debtor of our sovereign lord 
the now king,” and complain against the defendant (who, he 
says, “‘is present here in court this same day”) for not paying 
him, “ by reason whereof, he is less able to satisfy our said lord 
the king the debts he owes his majesty at his said Exchequer.” 
This is the standing lie told by suitors in the Exchequer. The 
plaintiff is no debtor of the king’s, probably does not owe the 
crown a farthing, and the defendant is as likely to be in Africa 
or America as in the court : nevertheless, all this must be alleged, 
or the Declaration would be informal. 

In actions by bill, the plaintiff is also obliged to give pledges, 
that he will prosecute his suit with effect. This is, however, 
no great inconvenience to him, since he can always command 
the assistance of Messrs. John Doe and Richard Roe, who are 
ever ready under the guise of befriending the unfortunate, by 
becoming bail or being pledged for them, to assist in putting 
money into the pockets of their creators, the lawyers. 

Nor is our specimen of Declarations remarkable for prolixity 
any more than for absurdity. Many special pleaders would, in 
a simple action for the amount of a tradesman’s bill, add two 
more counts, called the quantum valebant and the quantum merutt 
counts to the Declaration. These two counts differ from those 
we have quoted, in stating, the one, that the defendant pro- 
mised to pay for the goods what they were “ reasonably worth,” 
at the time of sale, and the other that he promised to pay for 
the work done, so much as the plaintiff “ reasonably deserved ” 
for it. It is further alleged in the one, that the goods were 
“reasonably worth,” and in the other, that the plaintiff “ reason- 
ably deserved,” other (forty) pounds. 

Even with this addition the Declaration would not be a long 
one: these eight counts are all short ones; they are all of that 
kind which from stating the cause of action in general terms, are 
called common in opposition to special counts ; which last pro- 
fess to specify the particular facts on which the claim is 
founded ; though in reality the facts are always so grossly mis- 
stated in them, that the truth cannot be gleaned from the specia/, 
any more than from the common counts. 

f the circumstances of a case differ at all from the usual cir- 
cumstances of debt on simple contract—as if the action be 
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brought on a policy of insurance, or if payment were to have 
been made by bills; one or several special counts, each often as 
long, and sometimes longer than the whole eight counts we have 
mentioned, are necessarily aa and in all cases, whatever, 
special counts may be employed, if the plaintiff or his lawyer 
pleases ; and when they are employed, they are usually, if not 
always, accompanied with four or five of the common counts. 

Numbers of Daaiieuinas are ten times, and some fifty times as 
long as our specimen. Mr. Tidd, in page 618 of his work on the 
Practice of the Court of King’s Bench, mentions a Declaration in 
debt on the stat. 9th Ann. c. 14. which contained 480 counts, 
most of them probably long ones; and another in assumpsit 
containing 286 counts, upon as many banker’s notes ofa guinea 
each, besides the common counts. 

We have selected the Declaration in assumpsit as an example, 
<ecause it is one of the kinds, which most frequently occur in 
practice. Assumpsit is the form of action customarily adopted 
in most cases which are or can be twisted into cases of debt 
on simple contract; that is debt, not due by virtue of a deed. 
In whatever other way a man may -have become indebted, the 
creditor is made, in order to take his chance of recovering the 
debt, to allege that the defendant “ faithfully promised to pay” 
it; although this, in an overwhelming majority of instances, is 
well known to be untrue. A man sends for goods, they are sent 
to him, and as soon as he has them, he declares that he will never 
pay a farthing for them. Yet the creditor is made to affirm 
positively, that after he became indebted for the goods, he 
“ faithfully promised” to pay a certain sum for them. It is also 
the form generally employed in actions, to recover compensation 
from tradesmen, for loss occasioned by their negligence in per- 
forming the business intrusted to them. A horse is sent toa 
farrier to be shod ; in shoeing, the animal is accidentally lamed by 
the farrier’s man: here no promise has been made nor was the in- 
jury done, intentional ; yet the owner would, in an action for com- 
pensation, be made to allege, that “in consideration of certain 
reasonable reward,” the farrier undertook and faithfully pro- 
mised “ to shoe the said horse in a skilful, careful, and proper 
manner,” but that “ he not regarding his said promise and 
undertaking, but contriving and fraudently intending, craftily, 
and subtilly to deceive and defraud the said plaintiff, did not nor 
would shoe the said horse in a skilful, careful, and proper 
manner, but wholly neglected so to do,” &c.* 

Again, a person claiming, under a mistaken notion of right, 





* See the form, 2 Chitty on Pleading, p. 154, 
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a public office, enters upon it, forcibly turns out the rightful 
proprietor, and receives the ordinary fees of the office. In his 
action against the intruder to try the right to the office, the 

— might, and probably would, allege, that the defendant 

ad received the fees, as his agent, “ to and for his use,” and 
“ had faithfully promised to pay” them to him ; while, in truth, 
so far from having promised to pay him the fees, the very ques- 
tion to be decided by the action would be, whether he had a 
right to them or not. 

When lawyers have compelled a plaintiff falsely to allege a 
promise, their end is gained ; to act upon the falsehood would 
be too gross an ariel ve even for them. On the trial he is 
-— required to prove, that he has aright to the sum demanded, 
and this, according to lawyers, is sufficient to prove, not only 
that the defendant ought to pay, but that he promised to pay it. 
So that, although the claim is, in the Declaration, rested alto- 
gether on the fact of promise, yet that sole foundation of the 
demand is never attempted to be substantiated by evidence, 
but, on the contrary, if the defendant were even to prove that 
no promise had been made, it would not avail him—he would 
be told by the judge, “ that although no doubt existed in his 
mind of the non-occurrence of the promise, yet a promise 
must be inferred from the proof of right—because every body 
promises to do what he ought to do.” 

We shall, perhaps, be told that this false assertion may be 
avoided, by bringing, in some cases, an action of debt, in others 
an action on the case instead of assumpsit—that is by proceed- 
ing in another form. In many cases this certainly may be done, 
in others a man is absolutely compelled to tell this falsehood, 
or wy and moral judges will not assist him in obtaining justice. 

ut even where a plaintiff 7s permitted to abstain from alleging 
a promise where none exists, such abstinence frequently lays 
him under very considerable disadvantages, 

For instance, if he brings debt—which form of action differs 
from assumpsit only in omitting the promise and resting the 
demand on the debt itself, instead of on the promise—the de- 
fendant may, by swearing that he does not owe the money and 
bringing compurgators to swear that they believe him, discharge 
himself altogether from the debt; which he cannot do if 
assumpsit be ny eae is, if a false allegation of promise 
be inserted in the Deciaration. Would it be safe to risk this? 
Would there not be room to fear, that one who was dishonest 
enough to put his creditor to the expense of an action to recover 
a just debt, would also be dishonest enough to take a false 
oath, and discharge himself from the debt altogether ? 
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An instance of the disadvantages to which those are liable 
who are at all scrupulous about lying, we remarked in the 
reports of Hilary term 1824. In King v. Williams, (2 Barnwell 
and Creswell’s Reports, 538), which was an action of debt on 
simple contract, the defendant pleaded nil debet per legem, and 
prepared to wage his law—that is, to swear as above mentioned. 
The plaintiff, knowing that he must inevitably lose his money 
unless he falsely alleged a promise, found himself, therefore, com- 
pelled to abandon his action of debt, paying the costs on both 
sides, probably with the intention of bringing assumpsit, and. 
telling the favoured falsehood. 

Even if we admit that the false allegation of promise may in 
all cases be avoided, and that without laying the suitor under 
any disadvantage, we do not see how that admission tells in 
favour of the /awyers. If it may be omitted without inconve- 
nience to their clients, why do dawyers ever insert such unne- 
cessary falsehood? and why do judges permit instances of it to 
pass every day under their notice without one word of reproba- 
tion? Will lawyers admit that they insert falsehood unneces- 
sary to their clients, merely in order to charge for it, and judges 
that they connive at this fraud? If not, neither of them can 
deny that that law and that system of pleading, which they 
praise so extravagantly, compels men to lie, under penalty of 
loss of property. No portion of the blame rests on the clients 
themselves—all of it falls upon the lawyers. For while the 
system of law-procedure is so artificial as to necessitate men to 
leave their suits to be conducted by lawyers, they are to all 
intents and purposes obliged to allege whatever their lawyers 
please. Now it is well known to every lawyer, that for one 
action of debt, or on the case, brought where assumpsit is sus- 
tainable, ten or twenty actions are brought in assumpsit. The 
lawyer makes his client, who has a debt of £.15 or £.18 owing 
him, declare that the debtor being indebted to him £.40 for one 
thing, £.40 for another, &c., faithfully promised to pay him all 
these sums, but that being fraudulent and subtle and so forth, 
he has not paid them. By which non-payment of six or eight 
times £.40, he has injured the creditor £.20. All this “ if well 
understood,” is doubtless founded on “ sound sense, and ex- 
quisite logic,” on still sounder morality and still more exquisite 
veracity ; but we confess ourselves unable to well understand 
this ingenious document, or to discover in it any thing better 
than the grossest absurdity. 

The Declaration in Trover, as it is called, is fully equal in ab- 
surdity to that in Assumpsit. Trover lies for the ba oi of any 
personal property whatever, which a person to whom it does 

VOL, IV.—W. R. G 
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not legally belong, has converted to his own use, or refuses to 
give up to the owner. In whatever manner the defendant may 
have become possessed of this property—whether the plaintiff 
gave it into his custody or he took it by foree—the Declaration in 
trover always states, that the plaintiff casually lost, and the 
defendant casually found, the goods in question. 

In an action of this sort for the value of 2 waggons, 10 horses, 
and 100 head of cattle, the cause of action would be stated in 
the Declaration as follows.* ‘“ For that whereas the said 
plaintiff, being possessed of certain cattle goods and chattels, 
to wit, 20 waggons 20 carts 20 carriages, 100 horses 10Q mares 
100 geldings, 1000 bulls 1000 cows 1000 oxen 1000 heifers, 
casually lost,” as it were out of his pocket, “ the said cattle 
goods and chattels, and the same came into the possession of 
the said defendant casually by finding.’”’*+ 

The Declarations in assumpsit, and trover, will, we doubt not, 
appear quite absurd and mendacious enough, yet even they are 
veracious and simple compared with that in ejectment. In all 
Declarations, time, place, numbers, nay every fact mentioned is 
false or mis-stated, but the names of the parties at least are 
generally true. In the Declaration in ejectment not only every 
fact stated, but also the names of the parties, and, literally, every 
word is false. Ejectment is the common, and indeed almost 
the only action, which occurs in practice, for the recovery of 
real property. “ It commences,” says Mr. Stephen, “ by de- 
livering to the tenant in possession of the premises, a Declaration 





* See the form, 2 Chitty on Pleading—p. 370. 
+ Acorrect notion of another sort of Declaration, that in an action for 
Assault and Battery, may be derived from the following lines, by an en- 
lightened pleader : 
The pleadings state, that John-a-Gull, 
With envy wrath, and malice full, 
With swords, knives, sticks, staves, fist, and bludgeon, 
Beat, bruised, and wounded, John-a-Gudgeon. 
First counts. ‘* For that,” with divers jugs, 
“* To wit, 12 pots, 12 cups, 12 mugs, 
Of certain vulgar drink called toddy, 
Said Gull did sluice said Gudgeon’s body, 
To wit, his gold-laced hat and hair on, 
And clothes which he had then and there on, 
To wit, 12 jackets, 12 surtouts, 
Twelve pantaloons, 12 pairs of boots, 
Which did thereby much discompose, 
Said Gudgeon’s mouth, eyes, ears, and nose, 
Back, belly, neck, thighs, feet, and toes, 
By which and other wrongs unheard of, 
His clothes were spoiled, and life despaired of.” 
Anstey’s Pleader’s Guide. 
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framed as against a fictitious defendant (for example Richard 
Roe), at the suit of a fictitious plaintiff (for example John Doe). 
The form of the Declaration in an ejectment for one house and 
garden is as follows.—See Stephen on Pleading, p. 46. 


“In THE Kine’s Bencu.” (‘ Trinity) Term in the (5th) Year 
of the Reign of King George the Fourth. 

‘ ( Middlesex, to wit) Richard Roe was attached to answer John Doe 
of a plea, wherefore, he the said Richard Roe with force and arms entered 
into 5 messuages 5 stables 5 coach-houses 5 yards and 5 gardens, situate 
and being in the parish of (St. Pancras), in the county of (Middlesex), 
which A. B. had demised to the said John Doe for a term which is not 
yet expired, and ejected him from his said farm, and other wrongs to the 
said John Doe then did, to the damage of the said John Doe and against 
the peace of our said Lord the now King, and thereupon the said John 
Doe by (C. D.), his attorney, complains, for that whereas the said 
(A. B.), heretofore to wit on the (2nd) day of (January), in the year 
of our Lord (1824), in the parish aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, had 
demised the said tenements with the appurtenances to the said John Doe, 
and his assigns from the (first) day of (January) aforesaid, in the year 
aforesaid, for and during and unto the full end and term of (7) years, 
from then next ensuing and fully to be complete and ended. By virtue 
of which said demise, the said John Doe entered into the said tenements 
with the appurtenances, and became and was thereof possessed for the 
said term so to him thereof granted as aforesaid. And the said John 
Doe being so thereof possessed, the said Richard Roe afterwards, to wit, 
on the (2nd) day of (January aforesaid), in the year aforesaid, with 
force and arms entered into the said tenement, with the appurtenances 
in which the said John Doe was so interested in manner and for the 
term aforesaid, which is not yet expired, and ejected him the said John 
Doe out of his said farm, and other wrongs to the said John Doe then 
and there did, against the peace of our said Lord the King, and to the 
damage of the said John Doe, of (£.50) and, therefore, he brings his 
suit, &e.” . 

At the foot of this Declaration, is written a pretended note from 
the fictitious defendant Richard Roe to the tenant in actual 
possession, who is the real defendant, in the following form : 

‘ To Mr. E. F. 

‘ I am informed that you are in possession of or claim title to the pre~ 
mises in this Declaration of ejectment mentioned, or to some part thereof, 
and I being sued in this action as a casual ejector only, and having no 
claim or title to the same, do advise you to appear on the first day of next 
Michaelmas term, in his Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, wheresoever, 
&e. by some attorney of that court, to cause yourself to be made defend- 
ant in my stead, otherwise I shall suffer judgment therein to be entered 
against me by default, and you will be turned out of possession. 

‘ Dated the (10th) day of July, (1824). 
‘ Your loving friend, 
‘ Richard Roe,’ 
e 2 
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The real plaintiff in this suit is A. B., who is stated in the 
Declaration to have leased the premises to John Doe; the 
= to whom the pretended note from the affectionate Richard 

oe is addressed is the real defendant ; and the form is filled 
up as if the property really in dispute were a house with a stable 
and garden. 

The lawyers of the man who really sues, or as he is styled 
** the lessor of the plaintiff,” having prepared this tissue of non- 
sense, serve a copy of it on the tenant in possession. If the 
tenant chooses to defend the action, he gives counsel half-a- 
guinea to sign a paper purporting that he has moved the court 
to permit the tenant to defend the action instead of Richard 
Roe. This permission the court will not grant unless the tenant 
consent to appear without process and receive a new Declara- 
tion ; to plead not guilty ; and to confess, that the real ag sd 
did lease the premises in question to John Doe; that John Doe 
entered upon them, and that he, the tenant himself, ousted 
John Doe from the premises. Until he has consented to tell 
these lies, the court will refuse him permission to defend the 
action ; but as soon as he has told them, permission is granted 
as of course. Should he persist in refusing to tell them judg- 
ment would be entered up by default against Richard Roe, 
and the tenant would lose the premises irrecoverably, however 
just his title to them might be. 

When the tenant has told a sufficient number of lies and got 
liberty to defend, he receives another Declaration exactly 
like the first, except that his name is substituted for that of 
Richard Roe. 

All this we are gravely told is ‘ founded in strong sense,” 
and “ the most exquisite logic ;” all this is “ the pertection of 
reason.” 

So much for the Declaration ; which is a fair sample of the 
pleadings. It will not be necessary to comment at equal length 
upon the remaining steps of the proceeding. The reader will 
do well, however, to take notice of some few of the contrivances 
for extracting money out of the pockets of suitors. 

When the pleader has prepared the Declaration, it is en- 
grossed by the plaintiff’s attorney, and either delivered to the 
attorney of the defendant, or filed in one of the offices of the 
court. For the Declaration, and, indeed, for every piece of 

writing furnished by one attorney to another throughout a suit, 
the attorney furnishing it charges the other 4d. per folio; that 
is perseventy-twowords. This and several other heavy charges the 
defendant must pay* before he will be permitted to plead, that 


ooo — ———— 





* Archbold, Practice K. B. 111. 
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is to answer the Declaration by another paper called a plea. For 
unless he does pay these charges his plea, however conclusive 
it may be, is treated asa nullity, and judgment is entered against 
him “ as for want of a plea.” If, therefore, a defendant cannot 
pay, in a limited time, the expenses of all the counts which the 
plaintiff or his attorney chooses to insert in the Declaration, 


judgment is given against him, and he is told, in cruel mockery, 


that he has refused to plead. 

A man is so poor that he has not the means of paying for a 
long Declaration, therefore he is prevented, by the “ equal law 
of England,” from pleading the truth in defence of his just 
claim, and the villain who has lengthened the Declaration for 
this purpose is assisted by that law in robbing him of his 
property. 

he 4d. per folio charged by the one attorney to the other, 
for every paper furnished in the course of the suit, amounts 
often to a heavy sum on the Declaration alone. In the short 
Declaration we have extracted from Mr. Stephen’s book, there 
are about twenty folios; what then would be the charge for the 
declaration of 480 counts mentioned by Tidd, each of which was 
certainly much longer than any one contained in our specimen. 
Supposing that each count contained four folios only, which is, 
doubtless considerably less than the truth, we have 1920 four- 
pences, or £32 for merely copying ONE of the ten or twelve 
copies which must be made of it before the suit is terminated, 
in addition to numerous other charges ; all of which must be 
paid before a single step can be taken in the defendant's defence.* 
£32 is a sum much greater than the whole annual in- 
come of the major part of the people of England; and is cer- 





* In the Common Pleas, the Prothonotary receives 2s. per count, or S77. 
per folio, when the Declaration is filed in his office,* under pretence of 
preparing it, though, in fact, he does no such thing. The Declaration is 
prepared by the plaintiff’s attorney, and delivered to him in a perfect state. 

he real expense of the Declaration mentioned in the text would, there= 
fore, have been much greater than our estimate, had the action been in the 
Common Pleas. 

As some ground for an estimate of the expense of preparing such a 
Declaration in the Common Pleas, take the real cost of the Declaration in 
the cause Thomas v. Jackson which is now winding its way through that 
court. It is an action brought by a country corn-dealer against a miller 
for charging him with delivering oats not according with the samples ex- 
hibited. 

This simple charge clothed in all the varied expressions of vulgar abuse 
which the ingenuity and experience of lawyers can furnish, is made to fill 





* Lee’s Practical Dictionary, ‘“ Declaration,” 
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tainly much more than one in a hundred of them can ever be 
possessed of at one time. All, therefore, that a rich man needs 
to do, if he wishes to possess himself of any thing belonging to 
& poorer one, is, to file a Declaration against him, containing a 
greater number of words than he can pay for: the result is cer- 
tain ; the desired object is handed over to the plaintiff, and the 
defendant is, or may be, cast into prison for the costs. 

We are now, of course, speaking only of the degal power the 
rich man has: the exercise of that power to any very eztra- 
ordinary extent is in some measure prevented by public opi- 
nion. Public opinion however, from the ignorance of the people 
in matters of law, does not prevent the habitual exercise of it to 
a very considerable extent. Public opinion prevents men from 
frequently employing four hundred counts, it does not, however, 
offer any opposition to the employment of six, eight, or ten, 
though all But one is, or but for chicanery would be, unne- 
cessary. 

Lawyers will however assert, that the power of inserting 
superfluous counts is checked in two other ways. First they 
tell us that the courts will upon motion order unnecessary 
counts to be struck out. Sometimes, it is true, when the counts 
are unusual as well as unnecessary, the courts do, after the de- 
fendant has gone to the expense, not a trifling one, of a motion, 
order the counts to be cancelled, and the costs to be paid by the 
plaintiff. Here, however, as in so many other cases, the parties 
are entirely dependent on the will of the judges; and they, 
very frequently, not only refuse to order the counts complained 
of to be erased, although unnecessary and unusual, but heap 
upon the defendant all the expense the motion has occasioned 
both parties. Gross instances of this are not uncommon; and 
a defendant who moves to strike out counts, is always liable to 
increase, by ten or twenty guineas, in this way, the expense of 
the suit instead of decreasing it. In both the cases mentioned 
by Tidd (the one when the Declaration contained 480 counts, 





36 counts, containing together 160 folios—the items of expense are as 
follow : 


_ & £ 
Drawing Declaration, 160folios.. . . . . 8 0 0 
Engrossing iton Parchment . . . . . . 317 4 
Copytodeliver .......... 213 4 
eee ee ee ae oe 
16 12 8 


See 


ye this by 13, the number of times 36 counts are contained in 
480, an 


the result will be £ 216 4s. 8d. 
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and the other about 290), the defendants moved the court to 
strike out some of those counts as unnecessary, but it was re- 
fused them, and they had to pay, in addition to the enormous 
charges for these Declarations, all the costs arising out of the 
motions—though it cannot be denied that a single well-drawn 
count would, in the case of the two hundred and ninety counts 
on banker’s notes have been even /egally sufficient. 

Secondly, we shall be told that plaintiffs have no interest in 
adding more counts than they can substantiate by evidence ; 
because a defendant is sure of getting a verdict in his favour on 
those counts which have no foundation in fact, and “ the costs 
of and occasioned by” such counts will then fall on the plaintiff 
himself, It is true that, in that event, the lawyers will say “he 
has to pay all the costs” occasioned the defendant by those 
counts: but words, when uttered by lawyers, have very different 
meanings, often indeed meanings diametrically opposed to those 
which they bear when uttered by other men. ‘ All costs,” in 
the mouth of a lawyer, always means about Aa/f, or less than 
half the real costs. The plaintiff has to pay “ ad/ the costs” 
occasioned by the untrue counts, to the defendant—that is “ all 
the éaxed costs,” that is, all such of the defendant’s costs as 
the prothonotary decides that the plaintiff ought to pay—and 
this, it is well known, amounts to little more than half what 
these counts really cost him. 

Any man, therefore, having a sufficient qualification in wealth, 
has it completely in his power to punish any poor defendant 
very severely, although the latter may eventually get a verdict 
in his favour. 

But if even it were true, that, in the event of the verdict 
being for the defendant, all the costs of the unnecessary counts 
would be thrown upon the plaintiff, a rich plaintiff would still 
have a decided interest in lengthening the Susiontion, if the 
defendant were poor. It is to be remembered, that a defendant 
is not permitted to plead until he has paid for a copy of the 
Declaration: so that, unless he can scrape together money 
enough to pay for this copy, the plaintiff gets judgment in his 
behalf; and may if he pleases, plunge the poor defendant into 
prison for the cost of preparing that very document which has 
precluded him from justice. 

A rich man by punishing in this manner a poor neighbour or 
two, who have the insolence to offer any opposition to his will, 
enables himself to trample as he pleases on the legal rights of 
all who are poor. 

But it is not in those cases only where the plaintiff has an 
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interest in prolixity, and intends to take advantage of his power 
of indulging in it, that unnecessary counts are inserted. The 
people of England are kept so ignorant of every thing relating 
to their law and its administration, that they are reduced to the 
necessity of entrusting themselves implicitly to the guidance of 
their lawyers. In most other departments of a man’s affairs 
he knows whether his business be well or ill conducted; he 
knows whether his accountant or his steward consults his in- 
terest, because he knows something of accounts and of the ma- 
nagement of an estate, but he neither does nor can, under 
English law, know any thing of law-procedure : the consequence 
is, the lawyer invariably inserts in all documents, in order to 
increase his charges, a large proportion of words which are even 
legally unnecessary. Take for example the specimen we have 
given of Declarations. The first count alone would, in an action 
for goods sold, be amply sufficient ; the other five are altogether 
unnecessary, yet they are inserted.- Why? Because the at- 
torney charges according to the length of the documents. Were 
a special pleader to insert no more than one count in such a 
Declaration, or to omit any of the usual false and unnecessary 
allegations, he must expect that the attorney who had employed 
him, would send no more business in special pleading to one 
who gave him so little room for charging. 

We had intended to expose pretty fully the mischiefs pro- 
duced by the much lauded English system of pleading ; but we 
find that we have already occupied our space, without pointing 
out one-tenth part of the absurdity contained in it. We must, 
therefore, defer the remainder of the exposure to some more fa- 
vourable opportunity. 





Art. VI. A_ Discourse on the Rise, Progress, Peculiar Objects, and 
Importance of Political Economy. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. Se- 
cond Edition. pp. 117. Edinburgh. 1825. 


TF there is one sign of the times upon which more than any 

other we should be justified in resting our hopes of the 
future progression of the human race in the career of improve- 
ment, that sign undoubtedly is, the demand which is now 
manifesting itself on the part of the public for instruction in 
the science of Political Economy. It is unnecessary for us to 
bring forward any evidence to prove the existence of this 
demand—the fact is sufficiently notorious. It is equally noto- 
rious, that considerable respect is now paid by the more 
enlightened portion of our administration to the great principles 
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of the science; that many members of the House of Commons 
are beginning to be familiar with the demonstrations by which 
those principles are established; and that those who have 
inherited the ignorance of their ancestors with their estates, 
have of late been obliged, however ungraciously, on many 
occasions, by the force of public opinion, to bow down to others 
who have less reverence for the errors of the past. And yet, 
surprising as it may appear, it is no less notorious, that up to 
the year 1818, the science of political economy was scarcely 
known or talked of beyond a small circle of philosophers, and 
that legislation, so far from being in conformity with its princi- 
ples, was daily receding from them more and more. 

At that time all the most important principles contained in the 
science had been clearly demonstrated, and the materied for the 
formation of a regular system was collected. A long interval 
elapsed after the publication of the Wealth of Nations, in 1776, 
witha any thing worth mentioning being contributed to the 
science. In 1798 appeared Malthus’s Essay upon the Principle of 
Population ; in 1802, Mr. Say’s work ; in 1815, two Essays upon 
the Nature of Rent ; and in 1817, Mr. Ricardo’s profound work 
upon the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation ; and 
finally, in 1821, Mr. Mill’s Elements of Political Economy. 

The attention of those who wish to see an amelioration in 
the condition of the great mass of mankind ought henceforward 
to be mainly directed to the means of communicating to all that 
which is now known only to a few. The principal difficulty is 
overcome—the road to happiness is discovered—no groping, no 
perplexing research, no hopeless, thankless toil is required— 
all that remains to be done is, to remove the obstacles which 
conceal that road from the view of those who are less fortunate 
than ourselves. The perfectibility of the human species has 
long been looked upon as a fit subject of speculation for castle- 
builders and Utopians: and certainly the schemes by which 
it has frequently been thought that this perfectibility might be 
brought about, were well calculated to excite a smile even on 
the countenance of the most benevolent. On the other hand, 
political economists, as a class, have often been held up to 
hatred because their doctrines were considered as adverse to 
the scheme of perfectibility. This hatred has, however, been 
extremely ill-placed. For, waiving any opinion as to the 
scheme of perfectibility, and as to the possibility of attaching 
any very precise idea to the term, it must be allowed that poli- 
tical economists have shown in what manner the condition of 
mankind may be considerably improved. It must be allowed, 
moreover, that, previous to their inquiries, unknown causes 
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existed, by which all plans for improvement were checked and 
counteracted. Not only have they pointed out these causes of 
evil, but, fearlessly braving the prejudices of the ignorant and 
vulgar, they have brought to light a remedy by which that evil 
may be averted. If, therefore, they are of opinion that the per- 
fectibility of the species is a mere vision, although bright and 
fascinating to dwell upon, they have, at all events, produced a 
plan by which a large addition may almost immediately be 
made to human happiness, and which will ultimately raise the 
species to a state at least approaching to the perfectibility 
which has been aimed at. 

The readiness with which all the late discoveries in econo- 
mical science have been received and assented to, and the 
success which has attended all the attempts that have been 
made to diffuse a knowledge of them, hold out the strongest 
encouragement to those who have already devoted either time 
or talent for the purpose of imparting useful informaticn, to 
persevere in their course, and to others to follow their example. 
Of all who have hitherto been engaged in this meritorious em- 
ployment, there is no one who has distinguished himself more 
than the author of the Discourse which we have before us. 
Were it possible to trace any portion of the improvement in the 
public mind within these few years to the labours of particular 
individuals, we think that much might be traced to those of 
Mr. M‘Culloch. In him are united a profound knowledge of 
the principles of the science, a most uncommon degree of skill 
in illustrating and expounding them, a complete mastery of all 
the errors and sophisms which have heretofore prevailed, and of 
the arguments by which they are to be met, with an apostolic 
zeal in communicating his knowledge to others, What other 
qualities can be required to entitle a man to the character of a 
perfect teacher ? 

In the early part of last year a Lectureship upon Political 
Economy was founded for a limited number of years in honour of 
the late Mr. Ricardo ; a manner of commemorating the virtues 
and talents of that great philosopher, as consonant to what it might 
be supposed would be his wishes, as it was creditable to the 
judgment of his friends and admirers, The well-known qualifi- 
cations of Mr M‘Culloch pointed him out to these gentlemen as 
the fittest person to fill the lecturer’s chair. Mr. M‘Culloch had 
already given some courses of lectures at his own private risk 
at Edinburgh ; but doubts were entertained by many whether 
the public mind was yet ripe for such an institution, The 
success, however, which attended his first course far exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations of the most ardent friends of the 
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science, and induced a number of public-spirited individuals to 
invite him to deliver a course of lectures in the city, in addition 
to the one which he was engaged to deliver as Ricardo lecturer. 

The student who wishes to form an idea of what political 
economy really means, and to judge for himself whether the 
knowledge of the science would repay him for the time and 
application which he must necessarily sacrifice in order to 
obtain it, cannot do better than purchase this pamphlet. It 
does not contain more than 117 pages, and is written in a 
popular and pleasing style, In it he will find a general view 
of the principles on which the science is founded; the dis- 
tinguishing features of the most celebrated theories that have 
been advanced to explain its various results ; the distinction 
between it and politics; and some remarks illustrative of the 
utility of its — to all ranks and orders of the community. 

Mr. M‘Culloch puts forth no pretensions to originality in 
this discourse. It was written evidently with a view to attract 
those who as yet are strangers to the science. In this he has 
more than succeeded. Whoever carefully peruses its contents 
cannot fail to be inspired with a wish to perfect himself in the 
science, since he will see the necessity of either ceasing to take 
a part in the discussion of public affairs, or of qualifying him- 
self to discuss them philosophically. Our space will not permit 
us to indulge in many examples of the style and spirit of the 
work. We subjoin the following : 


* There is a peculiarity in the political and economical sciences which 
deserves to be noticed, inasmuch as it serves to show the superior neces- 
sity and importance of general instruction in their principles. The 
peculiarity in question originates in the circumstance of the politician or 
economist being extremely apt to be influenced by other considerations 
than a regard to the interests of truth and the public welfare. The 
cultivators of the mathematical and physical sciences, can very rarely 
have any motive to bias their judgments, or to induce them to conceal 
or pervert the truth. But such is not the case with those who discuss 
political or economical questions. Every abuse, and every vicious and 
unjust institution and +e operates as u bounty on the pro- 
duction of false theories ; for, though injurious to the public, they are 
almost always productive of advantage to a greater or smaller number of 
individuals, who, to preserve this advantage, enlist a portion of the press 
into their service, and labour, by means of perverted and fallacious state- 
ments, to make the public believe that the abuse is really beneficial to 
them, and that they are interested in its support. These attempts to 
make the worse appear the belter cause, or to make the most flagrant 
abuses be viewed as national benefits, have very often been attended 
with complete success. And there are plainly no means of obviating 
this evil, of correcting what is really disadvantageous in the influence 
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of the press, and of preventing the public from being misled by the 
specious sophistry of those whose interest and object it is to delude them, 
except by making them generally acquainted with the elementary and 
fundamental truths of this science...... Ignorance is the impure 
and muddy fountain whence nine tenths of the vice, misery, and 
crime, to be found in the world are really derived. Make the body of 
the people once fully aware of the circumstances which really deter- 
mine their condition, and you may be assured that an immense major- 
ity wiJl endeavour to turn that knowledge to good account. If you 
once succeed in convincing a man that it is for his interest to abandon one 
line of conduct and follow another, the chances are ten to one that he 
will do so’—pp. 85-87. 





Arr. VIL—The History of Ancient and Modern Wines. By Alexander 
Henderson, M. D. 4to. pp. 408. Baldwin, and Co. 1824. 


DE. HENDERSON has done well what the title page of his 

book promises, and he has done more than it promises. A 
history of the wines of the ancients would be very incomplete, 
if it did not make us acquainted with their mode of managing 
their vineyards, the processes of their vintage, and the prepara- 
tion and preservation of their wines, as well as with the varieties 
of the wines themselves, and the resemblance of their qualities, 
as far as such resemblance can be ascertained, to well-known 
wines among the moderns ; and such a history would be com- 
paratively dry and uninviting, if it did not introduce us to the 
banquets of the ancients, of which their wines formed so essen- 
tial and celebrated a portion. These topics the title-page led us 
to expect, and Dr. Henderson’s researches have not been spared, 
to render them interesting and amusing as well as instructive. 
With considerable learning, and great judgment and taste, he 
has succeeded in making the dry details of the geoponical wri- 
ters, the short and occasional information or allusions of the 
didactic, historical, or miscellaneous writers of Greece and Rome, 
and the fervid and joyous praises of Bacchus, with which the 
poems of Horace especially abound, shed mutual interest and 
light on one another. 

A history of the wines of the moderns required and ad- 
mitted a different mode of management; and accordingly 
our author has, in this portion of his work, given us the result 
of much personal observation and inquiry, and of much reading, 
respecting the vineyards, vintage, and principal wines of France, 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, Hungary, Madeira, the Cape of 

Hope, &c. And in his p oA on England he has 
pointed out the various changes in our wines, produced by 
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changes in political relations, fashion, and other causes. This 
portion will justly be deemed by the bon vivant much morte in- 
teresting and instructive than the part relating to ancient wines ; 
but we miss those classical allusions, and that familiarity with 
the ancients in their domestic circle, which throws a powerful 
charm over the first part of the work. 

So far as we have given this very general idea of Dr. Hen- 
derson’s volume, it merely answers to its title-page ; but there 
are, besides, chapters on the principles of fermentation, and the 
constituents of wine in general; on the classification of wines ; 
on certain modes of keeping and mellowing wines ; on the mix- 
ture and adulteration off wines ; and on the dietetic and medical 
qualities of wines. There are, besides, several useful articles 
in the appendix, a a note and table on the quantity 
of spirit contained in different wines; a note on the escape of 
alcohol and aroma during fermentation, and a valuation of the 
wines of France, according to .their several qualities. By far 
the largest, and the most generally interesting, portion of the 
work relates to the immediate subject of the title-page, and of 
this portion we shall lay before our readers a rapid analysis, in- 
terspersing it with notices of such errors or omissions as 
have occurred to us. 

We could have wished that our author had directed his read- 
ing and thoughts to one topic which appears to us curious ; we 
mean the extreme eastern limit beyond which at no time, ancient 
or modern, the cultivation of the vine and the manufacture and 
use of wines appear to have passed. At the commencement of 
his chapter on the wines of (Modern) Persia, he says, “ Persia 
is supposed to be the native country of the vine.” This opi- 
nion we believe to be correct: the apochryphal, but by no means 
improbable, tradition of the discovery of wine in Persia we shall 
afterwards notice. In the mean time we may refer our readers 
to a treatise of Dr. Sickler, which Mr. Loudon, an excellent 
judge on this subject, assures us, gives a learned and curious 
account of the migration of the vine from Persia to Egypt, 
Greece and Italy. 

To the east of Persia, or, at the furthest, to the east of the 
Indus, we know of no authority for the culture of the vine and 
the use of its beverage. Bacchus, indeed, is said to have 
brought the vine from India, but, so vague and fluctuating 
were the ideas attached by the ancients to the term India, that 
we think we have extended its limits, 2s known to them, suffi- 
ciently far to the east, when we have extended them to the 
Indus. The army of Alexander mutinied on the banks of the 
Hydaspes, a branch of that river, and we shall immediately 
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perceive that he had advanced to the eastward of the cultivation 
of the vine and the use of its beverage. 

The earliest notices we possess of India, which are at once 
authentic and minute, are derived from the materials collected 
during the expedition of Alexander. Our present object being 
exclusively confined to the customary beverage of the Indians 
at that period, we shall refer only to the journal of his admiral 
Nearchus, as preserved in the writings of Arrian, Strabo, Dio- 
dorus and Pliny, and translated and illustrated with much 
learning and research by Dr. Vincent. From it we learn, that 
the Indians planied rice in water, and made wine from rice, that 
is, arrack. This we regard as a decisive proof that distillation 
was known in Hindostan before it was practised by the Arabians, 
to whom Dr. Henderson is disposed to ascribe its discovery 
[p. 24].* Whether the invention is due to Hindostan or to 
China, where arrack was known according to Du Halde, in the 
reign of Yu, is doubtful, but we are certainly justified in tracing 
it into Arabia, from countries further to the east. 

The other substitute for grape wine, which, in ancient times, 
as at present, was common to the east of the Indus, is palm 
wine. This, under the name of Arabian wine, formed a large 
and important article of export from the Red Sea to India, as 
appears from the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, ascribed to 
Arrian, and illustrated by Dr. Vincent. That it was made in 
India as well as exported thither, we have the express authority 
of Pliny, and Philostratus, in that strange gallimatia of romance, 
miracles, and truth, his life of Apollonius of Tyanea: the latter 
represents it as equally intoxicating with wine from grapes.+ 

Wines, therefore, from rice and the palm, were the favourite 
drinks in Hindostan and China at the remotest period of our know- 
ledge of these countries ; and nearly all the intervening notices 
between that period and the present time, are equally silent re- 
specting the use of grape wine. Regarding China, the earliest 
information we possess 1s derived from the Mahomedan travel- 
Jers, who visited it in the ninth century; their words are ex- 
press, “ Their drink is a kind of wine made of rice ; they have 
no other wine in the country, nor is there any brought to 
them.” [p. 13.] _“ They drink no wine, nor admit vinegar, be- 









* Dr. Vincent on the Navigation of the Ancients, i. 18. Rice, oguga: 
Urithi, in Sanskreit, i. 14. 

+ Philostrat. de Vita Apollon. Tyan. Lib. 11, c. 3. The Orientals knew 
that the palm was male and female ; and they believed that every thing 
created was so; this knowledge and belief produced a singular effect in 
the grammatical construction of their language. See Michaelis sur 
1’ Influence des Opinions sur le Langage, &c. pp. 19, 20, 
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cause it is made of wine.” [p. 33.] “The Indians have no 
grapes, and the Chinese not many.” [p. 36.*] The only notice 
of the culture of the vine in China, with which we are ac- 
quainted, is to be found in Marco Polo, who says, in Cathay or 
northern China are numerous vineyards yielding wine.+ In 
Bengal, however, he expressly states, that the inhabitants live 
on flesh, rice, and milk, having no wine, but making an excel- 
lent wine from rice and spices. 

Beyond the Indus, therefore, the cultivation of the grape and 
the use of wine seem scarcely to have passed, though the 
climate and the soil of many parts of this division of Asia, 
must have been equally favourable. It is in vain to conjecture 
the cause of this limit to the eastward, and equally vain to 
point out the cause which has given to the vine, as well as to most 
of the knowledge and improvement of mankind, a progress from 
Asia Minor or its vicinity, a gradual but almost unchecked pro- 
gress towards the West. the great waves of population, as 
they have not unaptly been called, the Celtic, Gothic, and 
Sclavonian, have been impelled in this direction; and un- 
doubtedly the most highly-civilized portion of the globe, 
Western Europe, and Eastern America, have derived from 
Asia Minor, or its vicinity, two of the most useful instruments 
of knowledge, the numeral and literal arithmetic, and at least two 
of the most useful and sublime branches of science, geometry 
and astronomy. With scarcely a single exception, nothing 
seems to have moved eastward beyond the Ganges, neither 
man, nor that which most exhilarates his animal, or those things 
which most exalt his intellectual and moral, existence. 

But though native wine was scarcely known, and foreign 
wine little used to the east of Persia in ancient times, there 
were one or two preparations of the grape, or its juice, which 
were in much request. In the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, 
dipse or rob of grapes, manufactured at Thebes in Egypt, seems 
to have been a common article of export from the Red Sea 
to the east: and we can trace this through the intervening 
ages to the present time, as a favourite relish there. Be- 
sides the authorities on this point referred to by Dr. Vincent,{ 
we would point out a curious passage in Busbequius, in which 
the mode of manufacturing rob in Turkey, in the 16th century, 





* Ancient Accounts of India and China, by two Mahomedan Travellers in 
the 9th Century. 

+ Marco Polo; ‘in Kerr’s Collection of Travels, i. 339. 351, Sago is 
mentioned by Oderic, who travelled in 1318, p. 409. 

} Navigation of the Ancients, xi. 751. 
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is particularly and elearly described. This author also de- 
scribes another preparation of the juice of the grape, to which 
he says the name of Arab sorbet, or Arabian drink, is given, 
equally intoxicating as wine.* 

In Persia, therefore, we must look for the origin of the vine. 
We know not that it is indigenous elsewhere, except in Ame- 
rica: in the northern parts of that continent a small grape was 
found by the Icelanders when they first discovered it; and 
hence they gave it the name of Vinland ; and very lately 
luxuriant and prolific vines have been discovered near the bor- 
ders of California. The discovery of wine in Persia, to which 
we have already alluded, as given on the authority of a Persian 
MS. by sir re Malcolm [History of Persia i. 16], may be 
thus briefly told ;—The Persian emperor who founded Persepolis, 
being extremely fond of grapes, put some into jars to preserve 
them ; tasting them while they were fermenting he found them 
so bad, that he put them back and marked potson on the jars. 
His favourite mistress, from some cause, weary of life, drank the 
liquor, which, the fermentation being at an end, was so pleasant 
as to reconcile her to life, instead of poisoning her. The king 
discovered what had taken place, and thus wine was dis- 
covered.+ Little is known of the qualities of the wines of ancient 
Persia Proper; but, from the interesting picture Nearchus has 
drawn of the province of Persis, and of its superior culture of 
the vine, it seems probable that the wine of Shiraz, which is in 
that province, was similar in repute and quality to what it is 
at present.t The ancient wines of the dominions belonging to 
the kings of Persia in Asia Minor, will be noticed when we 
come to Dr. Henderson’s chapter on Greek wines; and the 
modern wines of Persia, when we notice his chapter on that 
subject. 








* Busbequiius p. 91,92. Inthe preparation of rob of grapes, mustard 
was used to give it pungency ; to this the Italians gave the name of musto 
ardo, hence our word mustard ; a singular instance, we believe, of a sub- 
stance, by no means an original or essential ingredient in a compound, 
receiving its name from that compound. That mustard is not an 
indigenous plant, seems to be indicated by this derivation of its name; 
and from the circumstance that in the Gothic version of the Gospels, as 
well as in the Anglo-Saxon, and all the Gothic dialect, the word for mus- 
tard is evidently derived from Sinapi. Dipse is in very general use in 
Syria ; Buchin Seats Travels among the Arab Tribes, p. 52. 

+ A somewhat different version of this story is given in the Ancient 
Universal History, vol. vy. p. 335. It is, perhaps, worth noticing, that 
Noah, to whom the Bible ascribes the discovery of wine, was in the vicinity 
of Ararat, when that took place; and this mountain is either in Persia or 
near it. 
~ Vincent i. 412, 
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From Persia the grape and wine passed into Asia Minor and 
Egypt: but at what — it is impossible to fix; their pas- 
sage into the former district was natural and easy; their pas- 
sage into Feyrt probably took place in consequence of the 
conquests of Sesostris. But, at 7 avectin period, or from what- 
ever cause introduced into Egypt, the culture of the grape and 
the use of wine seem soon to have disappeared there, and to 
have given place to the use of beer. Herodotus informs us 
that beer was used because the soil of Egypt was not calculated 
for the grape; certainly the low, alluvial, and rich soils of this 
country, and the annual overflowings and deposits of the Nile 
are not extremely favourable to the vine: but, as it was intro- 
duced there from Persia, and again cultivated in the time of the 
Cesars, the cause of its disappearance must be sought from 
another source. This source was superstition, the same which 
debarred the Egyptians, for a long period, from applying to 
maritime affairs. Plutarch informs us, that before the reign of 
Psammeticus, the Egyptians neither tasted wine themselves, nor 
offered it to their gods, under the idea that it was the blood of the 
giants who had warred against thenr.* And Heliodorus, in his 
Ethiopica, represents Calasiris as abstaining from wine, because 
he was an Egyptian of Memphis and a priest of Isis ; so that even 
at this period, after wine had been encouraged with other luxuries 
by Cleopatra and the Romans, superstition still restrained the 
priests of Isis from its use.+ 

Beer, then, was the general beverage of the Egyptians in the 
age of Herodotus, and ‘probably till the conquest of their coun- 
try by the Romans. Thatit, as well as palm wine, was drunk 
in the countries between the Caspian and the Mediterranean 
in common with wine, we have the authority of Xenophon. 
Between the Euphrates and the Araxes he came to some vil- 
lages where he found beer in jars, in which the malt was still 
floating on the brim, with reeds of different sizes and without 
joints; with these the liquor was sucked out; it was very 
strong, and pleasant to those accustomed to it.§ Before 
Xenophon had commenced his regular retreat, he arrived at a 
delicious plain where he found palm wine, so strong as to cause 
violent head-aches. || In other parts of the narrative he men- 





* Plut. de Osiride. 

+ Heliod. Ethiop. lib. iii, p. 150. 

t The general, not the universal; for this Historian informs us, that 
one article of Grecian exportation to Egypt was wine in great quantities, 
twice a year, in large jars, lib. iii. ¢. 6. 

§ Ancient Univers. Hist. vii. 478, note. |) Ibid, 445. ss 
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tions grape wine, so that in this division of Asia, we have evi- 
dence of the use of three kinds of exhilarating or intoxicating 
liquor, wine from grapes, palms, and barley. 

Let us now attend to Dr. Henderson: he begins the first 
portion of his work with a chapter on the vineyards of the 
ancients; on this topic he informs us of the soils, and the exposure 
they selected, and of the various modes of planting and training 
the vme. There seems to have been some difference of opmion 

ding the height to which it should be trained : Cato, Pliny, 
and Columella recommending lofty vines, and Saserna, father 
and son, celebrated writers on husbandry, condemning them. 
The varieties of the vine known to the ancients were very nume- 
rous; but for most of them it is impossible to assign modern 
appellations. The Aminean was a great favourite, which pro- 
duced a rich and highly-flavoured grape. There is a curious 
passage in Vopiscus’s life of the emperor Florianus, in which 
the change of this grape from white to red at the commence- 
ment of his reign 1s marked as ominous.* The Nomentan, 
containing more mucilaginous matter than the former, was also 
a favourite vine. The vitis apiana, the modern muscat, which 
probably received its modern, as well as its ancient name from 
its liability to be attacked by bees or flies, was also in high 
repute. The ancients were extremely careful and judicious 
in selecting the vines best adapted to the various soils and situa- 
tions; and some spots were planted only with a single species. 
The most interesting portion of this chapter relates to the ex- 
pense and profit of an ancient, as compared witha modern, vine- 
ard. On this subject Dr. Henderson enters with considerable 
rning and research ; the result is, that if Varro did not exag- 
gerate (which there is rather reason to suppose he did) “ the 
produce of a quantity of land equal to an English acre, would 
amount to upwards of 544 hogsheads ; a quantity far above an 
thing that is derived from modern vineyards” [p. 34]. It 
ought, however, to be remarked, that the ancients forced quan- 
tity out of their vineyards, at the expense of quality ; yet, after 
all, we must suppose great exaggeration in Varro’s account, 
since uncommonly prolific vines in Grenada, where the climate is 
extremely favourable, occasionally furnish only about one 
third the produce mentioned by that author. The returns, 
taken at a moderate estimate of produce and price, were among 
the ancients upwards of six per cent for the money invested in 





* Vopisc. Florian. apud Histor. August. Scriptor. p. 917. Edit 
Schrevelii. Lug. Bat. 1661. 
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a vineyard.—-In Burgundy, about seven per cent, in Champagne 
not much above one third of this. 

In this chapter, as well as in some other parts of his work 
relating to ancient wines, we think Dr. Henderson has too much 
overlooked those Greek authors who would have afforded him 
information on the management of the Greek vineyards, vintage, 
&e.in those points in which it differed from the Roman manage- 
ment. We would refer him particularly to Theophrastus, de Plantis, 
Hesiod [ Opera et Dies}, Xenophon [ Memorabilia Lib. 5), Longus, 
and some passages in the Iliad and Odyssey, and in Aristo- 
phanes with the Scholia on them. On the subject of the dis- 
eases to which the vines are liable, and the insects and animals 
by which they are attacked, and of the means of prevention 
adopted by the ancients, he is silent; indeed these topics, 
as well as the minutie of their training, grafting, &c., as 
he remarks, are foreign to the more immediate object of his 
work. But as some of these topics illustrate ancient authors, 
a notice with this view would have been acceptable. As an 
instance of what we mean, we shall advert to the mode adopted 
by the ancients to protect their grapes from goats, foxes, &c! 
That most beautiful and living description of the engraving on 
the shepherd’s cup in Theocritus [Jdy/l. 1.] is illustrated by the 
custom of the ancients stationing boys to protect the ripe grapes 
fromt he fox. And Isaiah, i. 8. and Job, xxvii. 18, allude to 
the temporary huts covered with boughs, erected in ancient 
vineyards, for the shelter of the watchmen.* Hasselquist in- 
forms us, that the jackall in the east often destroys whole vine- 
yards ; the fondness of the fox for grapes is proverbially known ; 
and the festival celebrated by the Athenian husbandmen in 
honour of Bacchus, at which they sacrificed a goat, was undoubt- 
edly derived from the destruction caused by that animal to his 
favourite tree. Dr. Henderson has displayed so much felicity 
and taste in his illustrations of the ancient writers, that we are sorry 
he has allowed any direct and proper opportunity of extending 
and varying these illustrations to escape him. 

The Second chapter relates to the management of the vintage, 
and the process used by the ancients in the preparation of their 
wines. Their vintage generally began in September ; and they 
were careful in commencing it with those parts of the vineyard that 
had attained the greatest maturity ; the first-collected grapes in 





* Watch Towers were sometimes erected in them, Isaiah, v. 1, 2, 
Messrs. Mangles & Irby saw some near Hebron, that appeared to be 
antique — in Egypt, &c. 342]. Sometimes the vineyards were 
protected by stone walls ‘ee xxiv. 31], these also Messrs. Mangles 
and Irby saw in Syria, 32]. 
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their opinion yielded most must; the second gathering the best 
wine; the third the sweetest. The practice of twisting the stalks, 
and stripping the leaves, and leaving the grapes thus exposed to the 
sun—which is still pursued for rich wines—was followed by the 
ancients. Theophrastus, in his treatise to which we have already 
referred, informs us that occasionally a light dust was thrown 
over the grapes to defend them from the heat of the sun. The 
various modes of preparing the must, the names and qualities of 
it when prepared in these different modes—the wine-press—the 
admixture of salt water, and other mgredients still more abhor- 
rent to a modern taste, such as pitch, southern-wood, and 
various aromatic herbs, are treated of in a full and clear man- 
ner. We agree with Dr. Henderson, in his conjecture, that 
several of the strange ingredients which, according to Columella, 
ought to be added to wine, were, in fact, added for the purpose 
of clarifying as well as of perfuming it ; but, after all, this chapter 
leaves on the mind of a modern reader no high idea of the taste 
of the ancients, nor of the excellence of their wines, if they 
were manufactured according to the prescriptions of that 
author. In this chapter, too, we miss all allusion to the songs 
of the vintage, a subject which would have relieved its neces- 
sarily dry details. The songs of the wine-press of which we 
have two in Anacreon [Odes 50 and 52], and others sung during 
the dinner of the vintagers, and in the different intervals of 
the day, accompanied with dancing, as well as the festivals 
at the conclusion of the vintage, are often alluded to or 
described in ancient authors. Dr. Henderson, also, should have 
referred us to Hesiod, who, in his Opera et Dies, has described 
the most simple, and, it seems to us, the original mode of making 
wine from the juice which spontaneously flowed from the grapes.* 
This mode, adopted by the Greeks in his time, in some important 
particulars differs from that described by Dr. Henderson from 
Pliny—p. 39. 

The Third chapter treats of the wine vessels and wine cellars 
of the ancients. Skins of animals, rendered impervious by oil 
or resinous gums, were the most ancient receptacles for wine 
after it was taken from the vat. To these there are frequent 
allusions in Homer, the Scriptures, &c. Then vessels of clay 
with a coating of pitch were introduced ; where wood abounded, 
wine casks were of that material; but, in general, the 
Greeks and Romans used earthenware, the smaller made on 
the wheel, the larger formed on the ground in stoves ; these were 
bound with hoops. Dr. Henderson next elucidates the measures 





* Hesiod, Opera et Dies, v. 610, &c. 
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of capacity of the ancients as compared with those of the moderns. 
Athens was celebrated for their manufacture, “ whence the re- 
presentation of an amphora upon certain of the attic coins ”— 
[p. 49.] We may point out to him a curious passage in Theo- 
phrastus, from which it appears that some of the wine measures 
at Athens in his time were made of metal, and that those who 
wished to cheat their slaves, or their customers, indented the 
bottom so as to diminish the capacity. The annotator on this 
passage justly remarks, that the vessels must have been made 
of tin or some other yielding metal, otherwise the trick could 
not have been played; and adds, “ Simile artificium oinopolis 
nostris in usu esse, etiam nos hodie aliquoties cum nostro 
damno sentimus.”* 

The casks that contained the stronger wines were generall 
ranged along the wine cellar, sunk in sand ; it is probable the 
piston was occasionally resorted to for the purpose of emptying 
the larger tuns ; the smaller were tilted on one side, as appears 
from several passages in the classics. 

On the wine cellars of the ancients Dr. Henderson is very full 
and satisfactory; but here also we could have wished that the 
Greek authors had been more consulted, if it had merely been 
to illustrate or contrast their modes with those of the Romans. 
That a cool part of their houses was preferred for keeping their 
wine in, appears from the instructions given by Xenophon in his 
(Economics [cap. 9]; in this they agreed with the Romans. 
That wine was kept in cellars, or rather in caves underground, 
is proved by a passage in Xenophon’s Anabasis, and more par- 
ticularly by the scholiast on the Ecclesias. of Aristophanes. 
The former in his retreat arrived at a rich plain, where they 
found such abundance of wine that-the inhabitants kept it in 
cisterns lined with plaster Aaxkore kovarore. This word Aaxkorg 
occurs in the play of Aristophanes alluded to [v. 154,] and on 
it the scholiast remarks, that it was customary for the Greeks 
and other nations to keep their wine and oil in caves or cisterns 
dug in the ground. Oil is occasionally kept by the Zantiotes 
in similar receptacles.+ 

Before the amphore containing the stronger wines were de- 
posited in the fumarium, for the purpose of bringing them to 
an early maturity, a label was put on them indicating the 
vintage and the name of the contemporary consuls; to this 
there is frequent allusion in the classics, as those who were fond 





* Theophrast. Charact. cap. 11, p. 65. Edit. Simpson. Oxon. 1738. 
+ Oil is kept in wells many fathoms deep in the rocks in Zante. 
Teonge’s Diary, p. 70, 
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of good old wine were very particular in examining the nota or 
label; frequent impositions, as might, however, have been ex- 
pected, were practised. . 

The mode of applying the fumarium to the mellowing of 
wines — borrowed from the Asiatics—is particularly and clearly 
described. Where the wine was of a strength and quality 
adapted to this practice, its effects were beneficial; but it was 
often used to force inferior wines. The inspissated wines of 
theancients, Dr. Henderson seems to think, were solely produced 
by the fumarium, We are, however, rather disposed to coincide 
with De Pauw in his opinion, that in the earliest ages of wine- 
making in Greece, nearly all the wine was inspissated. He 
says, in the time of the poet Aleman, only one small canton of 
all Laconia produced wines not condensed by smoke or fire ; and 
Aristotle, as quoted both by Dr. Henderson and De Pauw, seems 
to warrant this conclusion. Indeed, if inspissated wines were an 
after-mode of manufacture, it is not easy to find any good 
reason why the ancients erected statues to the person whe first 
taught them to mix water with wine.* The produce of the 
preceding vintage was first tasted at a feast in honour of Bac- 
chus in the month of May, when the westerly winds had 
generally set in; this feast was called morya, or rather the 
first day of the feast, for it lasted three days. It seems to have 
been celebrated much in the same manner as St. Martin’s day 
was in this country formerly, and is still in Germany, &c., 
when the ale barrels are first tapped, with drinking, mirth, and 
song.t We have already mentioned one ancient trick as ex- 
actly resembling a modern one. Dr. Henderson at the con- 
clusion of this chapter brings additional proof that there is 
nothing new, whether good or bad, under the sun. “ In order 
to allure customers, various tricks appear to have been prac- 
tised by the ancient wine dealers; some for instance put the 
new vintage into a cask that had been seasoned with an old 
and highly-flavoured wine; others placed cheese and nuts in 
the cellar, that those who entered might be tempted to eat, 
and thus have their palates blunted before they tasted the 
wine”=—p. 59. 





* De Pauw on the Greeks, i. 137. Mr. Buckingham was treated at 
Adjeloon with wine cakes, which, he supposes resemble the inspissated 
wine of the ancients.— Travels among the Arab Tribes, p. 137. 

+ The ballad, entitled Martilmasse Day, sung, in old times, in England, 
may be seen in Forster’s Perennial Calendar, p. 627. A curious, but not 
very delicate, Rythmus in Latin, in praise of wine, sung in Germany on 
the same day, probably in the monasteries of the sixteenth century, is in- 
serted in that most strange treatise, De Generibus Bbriesorum, 
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The Fourth chapter treats of the varieties and general qualities 
of the ancient wines. It is very evident that, unless these 
qualities can be assimilated to those of modern wines, little 
real and definite information can be given on the principal and 
most important subject of this chapter; and whoever has en- 
deavoured to give to another a clear and precise notion of the 
taste or flavour of any thing, must be aware of the numerous and 
great difficulties which Dr. Henderson had to encounter in this 
branch of his inquiry. He justly remarks, “ it is often no easy 
matter to determine with precision the characters of modern 
wines; of course it must be a still more difficult undertaki 
to describe those of ancient times. But as the terms by whic 
their various flavours and other sensible properties are charac- 
terized have been long sanctioned and confirmed by modern 
use ; and as the processes employed in the preparation of them 
are now thoroughly understood, we may, in many instances, 
ascertain the respective degrees in which particular qualities 
would be imparted, and sometimes even discover to which of 
our present growths certain wines of the ancients bore the 
greatest resemblance”—>p. 65. 

Sweetness was an almost indispensable quality in ancient 
wines. This Dr. Henderson proves beyond a doubt ; perhaps, how- 
ever, a passage in Martial is stronger on this point than any other 
passage in the classics. He compares the nectar of the Gods 
to Falernian, mixed with the honey of Attica [Lib. xiii. ep. 
108]. For these sweet wines the Romans were indebted to 
foreign countries; those of Italian growth were generally dry 
and rough, and required age or the fumarium to mellow them. 
There were, thus, three classes of wines among the ancients, 
sweet, dry, and an intermediate order, which was both sweet 
and ary, or sweetish. The Greek wines were principally lus- 
cious, like Cyprus or Constantia; the Pramnian and Corinthian 
were dry, and required to be kept a number of years to soften 
their roughness and astringency; the stronger wines were 
generally high coloured; those from white grapes of a yellow 
hue: none of these were sweet. Their wines were designated 
from the place of growth; or, in the case of a peculiarly fine 
vintage, from the contemporary consul. Five years were 
deemed requisite to mellow the more generous ; sometimes & 
much longer period. Sometimes wine did not improve till it 
had been kept twenty years; after that it improved rapidly. 
Foreign wines attained a moderate age m six or seven years ; 
and were much benefitted by a sea voyage, if of a quality to 
bear it. 


The ordinary wines of Italy were very cheap, though their 
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exact price cannot accurately be determined ; it seems to have 
varied from about one penny tofourpence thegallon. The inferior 
kind of Grecian wine seems to have cost from £1 to £2 a 
hogshead ; the better sort £7 or £8; and Pliny mentions that 
this sum had been given for an amphora of the best Greek 
wine, when in its most perfect state. In A. D. 472, during 
the reign of Theodoric, it is mentioned as a proof of the 
abundance of the vintage, that wine was sold at less than three 
farthings a gallon.* - 

We are rather disposed to agree with Grevius, in opposition 
to Dr. Henderson, that acetum was a kind of wine, or rather, asit 
is expressly called by Macrobius, cu/patum vinum, mismanaged 
wine. That it was, however, made purposely is undoubted ; 
and Egypt seems to have been celebrated for the manufacture 
of it of excellent quality, so that Martial preferred it as vinegar 
to the wine from which it was made.+ Vinegar was the drink 
not only of the Roman soldiers, but also of the slaves and 
poorer poople.t Dr. Henderson is inclined to believe that the 
posca of the Romans could not have been a mere mixture of 
vinegar and water, since this would not have formed a distinct 
trade, and we are informed that the favourite freedman of 
Vitellius, after he quitted that emperor, became a vender of 
posca ; a passage in the Miles Glorios. of Plautus [Act iii. sc. 2], 
in which the slaves are represented as having got access to the 
casks of wine and posca, seems to warrant this supposition, as 
it hardly can be supposed they would have stolen mere vinegar 
and water, their ordinary beverage. 

The Fifth chapter treats of the principal Greek and Asiatic 
wines; the Maronean of Homer was a black, sweet wine of 
choice quality; the Pramnian, also mentioned by him, was a 
strong, hard,astringent liquor, Dr. Hendersonsupposes not unlike 
Port wine ; like this, it was commended for its medicinal uses. 
It was in luscious sweet wines, however, that the Greeks ex- 
celled and delighted, and in praise of which their Latér poets 
sang; they were principally the products of the islands of the 
Ionian and Egean seas. Lesbos, Chios, and Thasos yielded 
those most highly esteemed; they were of a straw colour, and 
the Saprian, which Dr. Henderson thinks was Chian matured by 
great age, possessed an exquisite aroma. The Lesbian was less 





* Hill’s Essays on Ancient Greece, p. 26. Anderson’s History of Com- 
merce, i. 220. 

+ Macrob. Satur. lib. vii. c.6. Martial, lib. xiii. ep. 122. Athenzus 
edit. Casaub. vol. ii. p. 87. 

i Theocr. Idyll. x. v. 13. Spartian, Niger. apud Hist, August. p. 380, 
and Casaub. in loc. 
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odorous, but of a delicious flavour; the Thasian, a generous, 
sweet wine, ripening slowly, to which age gave a delicate odour 
of the apple. The produce of the Ariusian vineyards on the 
craggy heights of the coast of Chios, is represented by Strabo 
as the best of all Greek wines; of it there were three species, 
a dry, a sweet, and a third of a peculiar quality. To this ac- 
count of the richer and more powerful Greek wines, we may 
add a notice or two. Dr. Clarke [ T7'ravels, iii. 240, note, 8vo. 
edit.] informs us that the ancient medals of Chios, which are 
not uncommon in the Levant, “have all reference to the Chian 
wine, which retains its pristine celebrity; and represent, in 
front, a sphinx with a bunch of grapes ; for the reverse, an 
amphora, with other symbols of the island’s fertility.” The 
Chian wine was so highly esteemed, and so rare and dear when 
it was first introduced among the Romans, that at their greatest 
entertainments only one cup of it was presented to each guest 
[ Domestic Manners, &c. of the Romans, p. 211]. Dr. Henderson 
informs us that Corcyra, Cyprus, Crete, Cnidos, and Rhodes, 
yielded wines, which, as well as those of Lesbos, &c. were 
much esteemed by the Greeks. According to Olympiodorus, 
however, as quoted by Casaubon in his notes on Athenzeus 
(Lib. i. c. 25,], wine made in Egypt, and brought thence by 
Cnidian merchants, was called Cnidian wine. 

Pliny asserts that the Lesbian wine had a saltish taste ; and 
the wines of Naxos, Rhodes and Cos, were still more liable to 
the same censure [p. 78]. Archilochus, in Athenzus, how- 
ever, compares that of Naxos to Nectar ; according to the same 
author, the Mendean wine, which Dr. Henderson informs us 
was a white wine of very moderate strength, was remarkable 
for its delicacy, occasioned, it was supposed, by the grapes, 
while on the vine, being sprinkled with elaterium—p. 78. 

The Greeks were familiar with the best wines of Asia and 
Africa. We are doubtful whether the Biblian wine, extolled by 
Hesiod [Opera et Dies, v. 587], was the wine of Byblos in 
Pheenicia mentioned and described by Dr. Henderson [p. 79], 
or the produce of a particular grape, called biblia, and conse- 

uently a Thracian wine [p. 94]. Tzetzes expressly says, that the 
Biblian wine of Hesiod was from Thrace. As occurring in the 
genuine work of that poet, it undoubtedly, next to the wines 
mentioned by Homer, is one of the oldest wines of which we 
possess the specific denomination. In Pasor’s Lexicon to Hesiod, 
it is characterized as having been a vinum theologicum.* 





* Theocritus states that this wine was presented at a feast as a great 
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Of the African wines, those of Marsotisand Tzniae, according to 
Athenzus as quoted by Dr. Henderson, were of almost unri- 
valled excellence : and the wine of Meroe, the favorite beverage 
of Cleopatra, bore some resemblance to the celebrated Faler- 
nian. The Teeniotic was a grey or greenish wine, rather astrin- 
gent, but also luscious, of a rich aromatic odour. It would 
seem, however, from an epigram of Martial, already quoted, 
that many of the Egyptian wines were of very inferior quality ; 
and Macrobius expressly states, that they were of a very cold 
nature, expressing his surprise that they should be so, the 
climate being so hot.—Saturnad. Lib. vii. ch, 8. 

Xenophon, in his Anabasis, mentions a wine he met with in 
Western Armenia of an exquisite flavour and taste ; and near 
the shores of the Euxine, a sort of wine which, when unmixed, 
was extremely rough and sour, but was rendered palatable by 
a mixture of water. The people who used this wine, eat bread 
a year old, and boiled chestnuts and pickled dolphins, the fat 
of which they used instead of oil [Univer. Hist. vii. 475. 490}. 
In Asia Minor, besides the places mentioned by Dr. Henderson, 
Lampsacus, which was assigned to Themistocles by the Persian 
monarch to supply him with wine, is said to have had in its 
vicinity the noblest vineyards in the East : [Nepos and Plutar. 
in vit. Themist.| and Laodicea in Syria—a country, according to 
Volney, still celebrated for its wine, sent large quantities to the 
Red Sea [ Vincent, ii. 750]. 

Perhaps a short notice ought to have been taken of the 
principal wines mentioned in Scripture: Dr. Henderson, in 
his Appendix, notices the wine of Chalybon, which occurs 
im the catalogue of the merchandise of Tyre, given by 
Ezekiel [xxvii. 18]. This, according to Athenzus, was the 
only kind the kings of Persia drank [p. 396]. Choicest wine, or 
the wine of Sorek, as it is rendered by Lowth, is mentioned, 











treat; pullets and a sucking pig were the principal eatables. The 
Scholiast on the passage considers Biblian as a Thracian wine. 

The phrase vinum theologicum, which Dr. Henderson uses [p. 147] 
when speaking of the superiority of wines raised in lands belongin 
to the church, seems to have puzzled honest Montaigne ; he is doubtful 
whether it be in jest or earnest, that the theological and sorbonnical wine, 
and their feasts, are turned into a proverb [Essay on Experience]. 
Bayle [in voc. ag and Henry Stephens had no such doubts: the 
latter in his chapter de la gourmandize et yvronguerie des gens d’Eglise, 
[apol. pour Herod, c. 22] shews, that the equivalent phrase may be found 
in Horace: mero Tinget pavimentum superbo Pontificum potiore ceenis, 
and he refers to an old gloss, which cxiplaine the passage by a reference 
to the phrase in question. The whole chapter of Step ens, as well as 
the work in which it occurs, is worth reading. 
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Geriesis, c. 49. v. i., and Isaiah, v. 2. The vines from which 
it was made were very large : Chardin saw such vines at Casban 
in Persia [Travels, ui. 12]. Lebanon wine is extolled Hosea, 
xiv.7.; and Messrs. Irby and Mangles describe it as a delightful 
wine. [Travels in Egypt, Syria, &c. p. 219]. In the East they 
kept their wine in jugs, and filtered or strained it through a 
cloth before they drank it: the Jews were very careful about 
this, lest a forbidden insect should be in it; hence the phrase 
straining at a gnat.—Burder’s Oriental Customs, ii, 37. 224. 

The principal wines of the Romans form the subject of the 
Sixth chapter. Though we are perfectly aware of the express 
authority of Ovid, [Fast Lib. iv. v. 890] for the circumstance 
respecting Mezentius, mentioned by Dr. Henderson, we cannot 
regard it as sufficient to establish the reality of any fact at such 
a remote period. That the Romans, however, were acquainted 
with wine very early, and before they borrowed the name for it 
(vinum) from the Greek (owoc), we think may fairly be de- 
duced from a passage in Aulus Gellius. According to this 
author, wine was called ¢emetum in the ancient language of 
Italy [Noctes Att. Lib. x. c. 23]. In the dictatorship of Ca- 
millus, an inhabitant of Clusium bribed the Gauls to enter 
Italy by carrying them some wine [Liv. Lib. v.c. 33]. Etruria, 
therefore, in which Clusium was situated, must have cultivated 
the grape at this period: but we know of no proof that it was 
cultivated in any other part of Italy, nor the circumstances, or 
time of its introduction; it probably, however, spread from 
Etruria and the Greek colonies in the South of Italy. In the 
early ages of the commonwealth, either its extreme scarcity or 
the austerity of their morals excluded men till they had attained 
the age of thirty from drinking it: about a century before the 
Christian era, the cultivation of the vine, and the manufacture 
of its beverage were general; and in the time of Pliny, 
of the twenty four kinds of wine esteemed most highly by the 
ancients, Italy produced two thirds [Plin. Nat. Hist. xiv. ii]. 
Livy complains, that, even in his time, luxury had taken such 
strong hold and spread so much, that all wines, except those of 
Falernum and Chios, were despised ; and that this rage for them 
had raised the price of the former to 100 denaru the testa 
[ Lib. 70. c. 9]. The whole of his animated and indignant 
picture of the extravagant luxury of his countrymen is worth 
perusing. 

But to return to Dr. Henderson. The Campania Felix, dis- 
tinguished for its extraordinary fertility and delightful climate, 
produced the richest wines. “ In ancient times,” observes our 
author, “ the hills by which its surface is diversified, seem to 
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have formed one combined vineyard, and every care was taken 
to maintain the choice quality of the produce.” [p. 83]. Faler- 
nian was the name given to the most celebrated of these wines ; 
but under this appellation seems to have been often arranged, 
and sold, the produce of the adjacent districts of Gaurus and 
Marsicus. According to Pliny, as quoted by Dr. Henderson, 
the Cecuban, the woe he of the poplar marshes of Amycle, had 
been in highest estimation ; but the negligence of the growers 
and the Semiation of a canal had injured its reputation. 
The Falernian had the second rank, or perhaps, then, the first ; 
by attempting to make too much, its reputation, also, was in- 
jured. The wine of Alba was third in rank : it was very sweet. 
According to the same authority, Augustus, and most of the 
leading men of his time, gave the preference to the Setine wine ; 
though, as Dr. Henderson observes, it is extraordinary that this 
wine is never once mentioned by Horace. 

Dr. Henderson is of opinion, that the Cecuban was a rough, 
sweet wine; the Setine a delicate light wine: both, in the time 
of Pliny, had become very scarce. The Falernian he pro- 
nounces to have possessed the most distinct features of resem- 
blance to the modern wines of Xeres and Madeira [p. 91]. It 
was of a very durable quality, as was also the Surrentine, the 
produce of the Aminean grapes: the wine of Capua resembled 
the Surrentine. Such were the principal and most celebrated 
wines of the Campania Felix, according to Dr. Henderson. 

The Rheeticum, which is incidentally mentioned in the 
chapter on the wines of modern Italy, ought to have been 
noticed here : it was made near Verona, was a favourite wine of 
Augustus, and is celebrated by Virgil. [Suet. in August. c. 
77. Virg. Georg. ii. 95].* We learn from the curious passage 
in Vopiscus’s life of Florian already referred to [J/ist. August. 
Scriptor.], that the Fundanum, mentioned by Pliny and Martial, 
was a white wine. The Signinum, rough and astringent, Dr. 
Henderson classes with the white wines. Among the lighter 
growths of the Roman territory, the Sabinum was a thin table 
wine ; the Nomentan a delicate claret wine; and that of Spo- 
letum, of a bright golden colour, light and pleasant. 

Dr. Henderson next notices the Sicilian vintages, which, in 
the arrangement of Pliny, formed a fourth class of wines. We 
shall premise a few historical facts relative to the introduction 





* According to Suetonius, Augustus was extremely moderate in his use 
of wine: if he exceeded a small quantity, he did not retain it. Bread 
a in cold water, a piece of cucumber, a leaf of young lettuce, or an 
apple of a vinous flavour, formed his usual portion. 
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of the vine into this island. “ In the time of Homer,” to use 
the words of Gibbon, “ the vine grew wild in the island of Sicily, 
and most probably in the adjacent continent; but it was not 
improved by the skill, nor did it afford a liquor grateful to the 
taste, of the savage inhabitants.” [Decline and Fall. i. 85). 
The Pollium of Syracuse a sweet wine, which Dr. Henderson 
states to have been the produce of a particular grape called 
Biblia, “ probably so called from the town of Bibliz in Thrace,” 
is expressly mentioned by Athenzus as having received its ap- 
pellation from Pollio of Argos, who, according to that author, 
governed Syracuse, and introduced into Sicily the winding vine, 
called Biblian. At what time Pollio lived is uncertain; but 
Stolberg, to whom we are indebted for this reference to Athenzeus, 
thinks he must have lived before Gelo [ Travels, iv. 332, note]. 
The Biblian wine, whether that of Thrace or Bithynia, seems 
at a very remote sony to have attained celebrity ; the notice of 
it by Hesiod has been already referred to. 

Of the Sicilian wines, Dr. Henderson informs us, that the 
Mamertine, from the neighbourhood of Messina, were light and 
astringent ; they were first introduced at public entertatuaments 
by Julius Cesar: those of Taurominium being of a similar 
quality, were often substituted for them. He 1s silent, how- 
ever, respecting the wine made near Agrigentum on the rich soil 
of what had formerly been a pond of great extent and depth, 
which Gelo compelled his Carthaginian prisoners to make 
[Diod. Sic. Lib. xi. c. 2]. In the time of Pliny, the culture of 
the vine was extended to the foot of the Alps, but as the pro- 
duce of the vineyards tothe north of the Campania Felix was of 
an inferior quality, Dr. Henderson has very properly bestowed 
on them a very cursory notice. The wines of Calabria, how- 
ever, should have been adverted to; especially that which was 
made at Aulon, a hill near Tarentum, which, in the judgment 
of Horace, minimum Falernis invidet uvis [Carm. ii. 6]. This 
hill, according to Martial, was no less celebrated for its fleeces 
than its wine.—Lib. xiv. ep. 125. 

The Romans, besides their own wines, imported others from 
the subject provinces ; Greece, Gaul, Spain, and the Archipe- 
lago : the violet-scented grape of Vienne, and the rich muscat of 
Languedoc were well known, as well as the strong wines of 
Spain. The Balearic islands also furnished some wine esteemed 
equal to any of the growth of Italy.—Anderson’s I/ist. of Com- 
merce, i. 129. 

The very common wines of Italy, which, as a beverage, Dr. 
Henderson supposes to have been scarcely equal to our table 
beer, were allowed in great abundance, even by the frugal 
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Cato, to his farm servants : but the richer sorts, especially those 
of foreign growth, were very rare, even in the time of Lucullus. 
According to Varro, as quoted by Dr. Henderson, “ Lucullus, 
when a boy, never saw Greek wine presented to the guests 
oftener than once at any of the great entertainments given by 
his father; but when he returned from his Asiatic expedition, 
he himself distributed upwards of 100,000 gallon casks. C. 
Sentius, late Pretor, used to say, that Chian wine was first 
introduced into his house as a fos ‘F prescribed to him by his 
hysician: Hortensius left upwards of 10,000 casks of it to 
his heir” [p. 96]. If we reduce the gallons to ag still 
100,000 of them, or upwards of 400 hogsheads, as Dr. Hender- 
son observes, “‘ must be acknowledged to have been a ve 
liberal distribution of foreign wine, even for a person of suc 
prodigality as Lucullus, to the populace of Rome”—p. 97. 

That the populace, however, in the progress of luxury were 
led to regard wine as almost equally essential with corn, and 
cried out with nearly equal violence at the scarcity of each, appears 
from several passages in the ancient authors. Suetonius in- 
forms us, that the populace made sad complaints in the reign of 
Augustus of the scarcity and dearness of wine; and that this 
emperor replied, his son-in-law Agrippa had taken care the 
should not perish by thirst, by the supply of water he had brought 
into the city; or rather, perhaps, alluding to the curatores 
aquarum, consisting of two hundred and sixty, first instituted by 
ap gr forthe care of the Aqueducts. [Sueton. August. 42. Fron- 
tin. de Aqueduct]. Vopiscus, in his life of Aurelian, informs us of 
a project of that emperor to supply the populace with wine, as 
they were wont to be supplied with bread, oil, and pork, and to 
cultivate the unoccupied land with vines for this purpose: but 
he was dissuaded from his design by the obvious and judicious 
remark, that if he gave them wine, on the same principle, he 
might give them every luxury. He did, however, deposit wines 
in the Temple of the Sun, which probably were sold at a low 
price [Vopis. Aurel. 893]. A certain quantity of wine seems 
to have been allowed by the emperor to tribunes of legions 
and other functionaries, called vinum mensale [Vopis. pm 
841. Trebell, Poll. Claudius, 817]. And we may infor from an 


edict of Niger, that wine had become very generally drunk by 
the Roman army while on service, since he expressly forbad it, 


and ordered that all should be content with vinegar [Spartian. 
Niger, 380].* 





* The notices of the luxury of the later Roman emperors in the Histor, 
August. Scriptor. which was as often absurd and childish, as it was ex- 
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The methods employed by the ancients to dilute and cool their 
wines, forms the subject of the Seventh chapter. It was deemed 
disreputable and barbarous to drink wine unmixed with water : 
but we may remark, by-the-by, that mixed wine had a very 
different meaning among the Orientals, from what it had among 
the Greeks and Romans. Among the latter, it meant wine 
mixed with water; of course, a beverage of inferior potency to 
wine ; among the Orientals, mixed wine was wine rendered more 
potent by the admixture of spices, &c. [ Lowth on Isaiah, i. 22]. 
Helen is represented by Homer, as mixing spicy ingredients 
with wine; this practice she had learnt in Egypt.—Odyss. 
iv. 220. 

Hesiod, inthe passage we have already referred to, advises, that 
the Biblian wine should be mixed in the proportion of one to three 
with water: the proportions, however, varied according to the 
strength and nature of the wine, and the taste or habits of 
the Saber Five parts of water to one of wine seem 
to have been the usual mixture. When Homer and other 
authors mention and recommend so large an admixture as twenty 
or twenty-five parts, “‘ the wine may be said to have been used 
merely for the purpose of giving a flavour to the water” [p. 99]. 
Even half and half, which was thought to be unsafe, gives us a 
strange idea, either of the strength of the wines, or of the weak- 
ness of the heads of the ancients.” Since water then entered 
so largely into their beverages, neither labour nor expense was 
spared to obtain it in its purest state, and to ensure an abundant 
supply, from those fountains and streams which were thought 
to yield it of the most grateful and salubrious quality” [p. 99]. 
Dr. Henderson mentions some curious facts, indicative of the 
high esteem in which the water of the Nile was held by the 
kings of Egypt, and that of the Choaspes by the kings of 
Persia: the latter always carried a supply of it along with 
them in their expeditions. To these notices of our author, we 
would add a reference to a very strong instance of the super- 





travagant, are very numerous. See particularly Vopise. Carinus, p. 988. 
‘Trebell. Poll. Gallienus, p. 735 and Lamprid. Heliogabalus, 481, &c. It is 
not necessary, however, to read these passages in order to smile at the 
declamation of Pliny, who mentions it as an instance of the depravity of 
his times, that men, not satisfied with wine, contrived that even water 
should contribute to inebriate them : alluding to a kind of beer, which he 
informs us was made by fermenting several species of grain in water 
[Nat. Hist. xiv. 22]. As the manufacture of a pleasant or intoxicating 
beverage from barley or other grain is not very obvious or simple, it is 
singular it should have been practised at a very early period, in countries 
not at all connected, and most of them in a very rude and barbarous state, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Germany, Gaul, Britain, Spain, &e. 
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stitious attachment of Xerxes to the water of the Choaspes, 
recorded by Elian, [ Var. Hist. Lib. xii. c. 11] to the allusions 
in Tibullus, “ regia lympha Choaspes,” and in Milton, “the 
drink of none but kings.” We may also add on this ‘topic, 
that Aurengzebe carried the water of Solomon’s Well with him 
from Delhi to Cachmere ; and, that the opulent Hindoo always 
travels with the water of the Ganges [Forbes, Orient. Memoirs, 
iii. 272]. Ofthe springs of water, “ the Aqua Marcia, so called 
from Ancus Marcius who first brought it to Rome, was held in 
peculiar estimation, on account of its extraordinary freshness 
and purity, and appears to have been preferred by the Romans 
to all others, for the purpose of diluting their wines’—p. 100.* 
There is no evidence that hot water was mixed with wine in 
the time of Homer; but afterwards the Greeks used it for this 
purpose, and the practice passed from them to the Romans. 
Ve quite agree, however, with Dr. Henderson that, “so far was 
mere hot waier from being considered a luxury by the 
Romans, that we find Seneca speaking of it as fit only for the 
sick, and as quite insufferable to those who were accustomed to 
the delicacies of life: and that the true cause of the frequent 
calls of the guests at an entertainment, or the interlocutors in 
an ancient drama, for hot and tepid water, must be sought for 
in their notorious intemperance in eating” [pp. 101,103]. “ Hot 
water, and all kinds of prepared liquors were sold at the Thermo- 
polia, or public-houses, which Claudius, and afterwards Ampe- 
lius, the Prefect of Rome, in vain endeavowred to suppress or to 
regulate [p. 104]. ‘As the Romans lived much in public, and 
but few had the necessary conveniences for keeping a stock of 
wine in their dwellings, persons of moderate fortune were sup- 
plied with a cask as they wanted it from one of the public 
repertories (horrea), where wines of all ages and qualities were 
to be had” [p. 103]. These horrea went by different names, as 
Sulpicia horrea; Sempronia horrea; and contained not only 
wines, but many other commodities. In the reign of Antonine, 
it seems to have been customary for the citizens who had no 
secure place in their own houses, to send their valuable articles, 





* From a passage in the Sylve of Statius, it would appear, that the 
Aqua Marcia was carried, in leaden pipes, under, or rather perhaps through, 
the river Anio [Lib. i. Silv. iii. v. 66-68]. The Romans made frequent 
use of pipes in conveying water: and Pliny expressly states, that water in 
leaden pipes would rise to the height of its source ; so that aqueducts 
were built, not, as is often supposed, from their ignorance of thig fact. 
The two epigrams of Martial on the extreme scarcity of water at Ravenna, 
afford another proof of its being deemed necessary in their wine.—Lib. iii. 
ep. 56, 57. 
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not in immediate or frequent use, to these horrea; and this 
regulation was enforced " Alexander Severus [Lamprid. Sever. 
555). Dio expressly calls them repositories or warehouses for 
Egyptian and Arabian commodities. That there were, however, 
regular wine merchants, who formed a company or corporate 
body, appears from an old inscription given by Casaubon, in his 
notes on Lampridins’s Alexander Severus, and by a decree of 
Alexander Severus, expressly mentioned by Lampridius [ Hist. Au- 
gust. Scrip. p. 544]. The ancients employed a very simple, but 
effectual apparatus, which Dr. Henderson describes from Vitru- 
vius, Seneca, and Palladius, in order to have at their command 
a supply of water hot, tepid, or cold, for the purposes of bath- 
ing and drinking. It further appears, from Statius, that water 
was conveyed to all the chambers in pipes; and the same 
author seems to describe something very similar to the present 
mode of heating by steam ; or, perhaps, a vapour bath.* There 
were salt water baths at Ostia in the third century.+ 

In the climates of Greece and Italy, however, it was more 
agreeable, as well as more difficult, to have a supply of ice or 
snow for the purpose of cooling their wine. This practice, as 
well as the mode of preserving ice and snow, and of reducing 
the temperature of water by evaporation, the Greeks borrowed 
from the Orientals, and the Romans from the Greeks: the 
latter process is particularly described by Athenzeus from Prota- 
gorides, as well as by Pliny and Galen, to whom Dr. Henderson 
refers : according to Protagorides, boys were employed all the 
night in keeping the outsides of the jars moist.{ The coolness of 
the jars was preserved, as well as the ice and snow which they 
accumulated in pots kept undissolved, by a covering of straw, 
leaves, oak branches, coarse cloths, Xc.[p. 106]. Dr. Hender- 
son seems to think that Alexander learnt this mode of pre- 
serving snow in India: but that it was preserved during summer 
by this or some similar mode, half a century before the birth of 





* Statii Sylva, Lib. 1. Syl. 3. v. 37. Lib. 1. Syl. 5. v. 59., compare with 
the latter passage, Martial, Lib. vi. Ep. 42, and Plin. Epist. Lib. v. Epist. 
6. The tubes connecting the vessels which contained hot, tepid, and 
cold water, were sometimes of silver: Stat. Syl. Lib. i., Syl. 5. v. 47. 
Seneca, Epist. 86. From these authors, a very high idea will be formed of the 
luxury and magnificence of the baths, in the houses of rich individuals. 
Hanging baths (balnea pensilia) were invented by the same person who 
first taught the Romans to fatten oysters in beds.—Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib, ix. 
¢. 54, 

+ Minucius Felix, sub init. 

t Dr. Falconer, On the Knowledge of the Ancients. Manchester Trans- 
actions, i. 265. 
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Alexander, is evident from a passage in Prodicus de Hercule, 
—p. 11. Edit. Simpson, Oxon. 1738. 

n the time of Seneca the snow, collected from the mountains 
in the vicinity of Rome, and preserved in the manner described, 
was hawked about the streets, and sold in ice-shops: and Dr. 
Henderson quotes a passage from Mr. Lumsden’s remarks on 
the Antiquities of Rome and its Environs, which proves “ that 
the modern inhabitants are still supplied in the same manner” 
[p- 106]. This quotation points out a fact not generally known, 
thet, when pressed closely and hardly down in the ice-house, snow 
is not only colder, but may be preserved longer, than cakes of ice 
taken from ponds or ditches [p. 107]. In the time of Nero, the 
Romans had substituted an elegant method of cooling their 
liquors, by means of snow, instead of the simple and coarse 
method of fusing a portion of it on the wine; “namely, by 
placing water, which had been previously boiled, in a thin glass 
vessel surrounded with snow, so that it might be frozen without 
having its purity impaired.” 

Dr. Henderson alludes to the prevailing opinion of the 
ancients, that boiled water was most speedily converted into 
ice : ‘‘ the experiments of modern chemists,” he adds, ‘“ would 
seem to prove that this doctrine was not altogether without 
foundation” [p. 108]. Galen, one of the authorities referred to, 
likewise remarks that boiled water is not only more easily 
frozen, but also more easily cooled, even to any inferior degree ; 
a fact worthy to be ascertained by experiment. And Aristotle 
informs us, that a barbarous nation near the Euxine, who used 
ice as a kind of cement for their huts, heated the water in order 
that it might concrete the sooner.* 





* Dr. Falconer’s paper in the Manchester Transactions, i. p. 262. This 
paper is much more sober and rational, and better supported by facts than 
the celebrated Treatise of Dutens, on a similar subject. The ancients 
certainly knew some facts in physics, at which the moderns have arrived 
very recently. The effect of the prism on the rays of light, was known to 
Seneca [Nat. Ques. Lib. i.c. 7]. In the treatise of Ptolemy on Optics, 
lately published, which was supposed to have been lost, he gives in his 5th 
book a theory of astronomical refraction, much more complete than that of 
any astronomer prior to Cassini: he begins his book by explaining the 
experiment with the piece of money, which, when concealed behind the 
sides of a vessel, becomes visible by filling it with water. The abstract of 
this work of Ptolemy, given in the history of optics in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, is worth perusing. Not to multiply instances, we shall 
only add, that Plutarch was acquainted with the facts, that pouring 
oil in the sea makes it clear and calm; that if meat is hung under a 
fig tree, it is thereby rendered tender much sooner than it otherwise would 
be ; and that salt water is made fresh by distillation ; facts which are 
generally supposed to have been first ascertained very recently.—Plutarch’s 
Symposiacs and Natural Questions, translated by several hands, pp. 341, 
462 and 464. 
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Dr. Henderson concludes his first part, a history of the 
wines of the ancients, by a chapter on the use of wine 
at the banquets of the Greeks and Romans: their dishes, 
sauces, drinking vessels, chaplets, drinking of healths, and the 
various kinds of wine used, are dineted in a very amusing 
manner. 

He begins this chapter by very properly pointing out “ the 
remarkable contrast between the customs of the Greeks and 
Romans: the Romans allowed the women to mix in their 
festive meetings, but forbade them the use of wine; while 
the Greeks permitted them to drink wine, but excluded them 
from all entertainments at which any but near relations were 
present” [p. 110]. Casaubon, indeed, maintains, that the Greeks 
did admit their women to banquets, generally, but the few 
instances he adduces, and the particular circumstances of the 
cases, only prove what the regular and established custom was : 
besides, the authority of Cornelius Nepos is most decided and 
express: his object was, to point out the strong contrast, 
in several respects, between the Greek and Roman customs, 
and he would not, therefore, have -particularized these, unless 
the contrast had been not only strong, but confirmed by general 
usage.* Unmarried women certainly were not admitted to the 
banquets of the Romans, except in particular cases; but we 
are as little aware that their married women were at any period 
excluded, as we are that Grecian women were at any 
period admitted. In the early ages of Rome, the law as well 
as custom was very strict in prohibiting women from the use of 
wine. There must, however, have been strong suspicions of 
their compliance, since the key of the wine-cellar was not 
intrusted to their charge, and they were obliged to salute their 
near relations, in order to ascertain from their breath whether 
they had violated the law.+ 

he contrast between the rude and coarse feasts of Homer’s 
heroes, and the banquets of the later Greeks and the Romans, is 
well pointed out by Dr. Henderson. ‘‘ Archestratus of Syracuse, 
who explored every land and sea, solely, as Athenzus alleges, 
for the purpose of studying the art of good living, digested the 
materials he had thus collected into an Epic poem, under the 





* For proofs that it was the custom to admit married women to 
Roman banquets, and that sometimes unmarried women were admitted, 
see Nepos. Prefat. Suet. Calig. 17, and Claud. 32., Valer. Max. Lib, ii. 
ce. 1. § 2, and Plutarch’s Symposiaes, 211. There are some excellent re- 
marks on the genuineness, antiquity, and merits of Cornelius Nepos, in 
Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, iv. 416. 

+ Aulus Gellius, Lib. x. c. 23. 9 
I 
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title of Gastronomy, of which various fragments have been 
preserved : and Timarchides of Rhodes enlightened his country- 
men bya work, of eleven books or upwards, on the same subject. 
A complete art of cookery, beginning with truffles and ending 
with tunny fish,was furnished by Philoxenus of Cythera, the pro- 
totype of some noted epicures of modern times, who prayed for 
the neck of a crane in order to prolong his pleasures ; and who, 
when he dined abroad, was attended by pages carrying oil, 
vinegar, and other sauces, to season the dishes of which he 
might be invited to partake. Even Aristotle is said to have 
applied his talents to the compilation of a code of laws for the 
table, and to have been known among his contemporaries as a 
lover of fish. Nor, extravagant as they may often appear, 
were the boasts of the culinary artists of those days 
altogether vain; for the ample detail of their performances 
which has been handed down to us by the author of “ Deipno- 
sophiste,” shews, that they left but little for the inventive 
genius of their successors to accomplish”—p. 112.* 

Originally the two meals of the ancients divided the day; 
but when the pleasures of the table had become an important 
part of the business of life, the morning repast was reduced, 
and the dinner usurped the place of the supper ; this was usually 
preceded, with those who lived luxuriously, by a collation of 
oysters, eggs, asparagus, lettuce, onions, figs, &c., and mulsum 
or a mixture of wine and honey was drunk. Dr. Henderson, in 
a note, points out a similar custom at the well-furnished tables 
of France. After the collation, came the first course of more 
substantial dishes : and then the dessert of pastry, fish and other 
delicacies, to provoke the appetite and give zest to the stronger 
wines which were then put in circulation.} 

Dr. Henderson next proceeds to give a short description of 
their couches and tables; but we shall premise a few words 





* The name of Apicius must be familiar to our readers: there were 
three; one in the time of Sylla; the second under Tiberius; and the 
third under Trajan. The second was the most celebrated: he established 
what Seneca calls a school for good living, at Rome; and poisoned himself, 
because he thought he should starve on ten millions of small sesterces, 
the rest of his fortune having been expended on gluttony. Pliny states him 
** nepotum omnium altissimus gurges :” he published a book on cookery. 
The third invented a mode of keeping oysters, so that some he sent to 
Trajan in Parthia were fresh and good when they arrived thither. It is 
doubtful whether the treatise “‘ De Re Culinaria,’’? was written by any of 
these three epicures.—Bayle in voc. Apicius. 

+ The Orientals differed from the Greeks and Romans: the time for 
drinking was at the beginning of the feast, when fruits, sweetmeats, and 
— were served up—hence the banquet of wine, mentioned in Esther, 
¥. 
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respecting their dining apartments. These were always placed 
in the upper part of the house for the sake of prospect, and were 
twice as long as broad; the ceiling of the rooms did not corres- 
pond either to their magnificence in other respects, or to the 
luxury of their banquets ; since it appears from Horace that a 
canopy was suspended over the table, and when this happened 
to fall, the guests were enveloped in a cloud of dust [Horat. Sat. 
Lib. ii. 8]. The dining halls of some of the emperors, par- 
ticularly Nero and Heliogabalus surpassed in splendor any 
thing in modern times ; those of the former had their ceilings 
and sides formed of ivory plates, which, turning on swivels, ex- 
hibited changing pictures; and flowers, and perfumes were 
showered on the guests. The movement of the spheres was 
imitated in the vaulted roof, so that a different season of the 
a was represented as each course was placed on the table. 

ut for further particulars on this subject, as well as on every 
other relative to the manners of the Romans, whether private, 
aristocratical, or regal, we must refer our readers to the very 
learned and amusing treatise of D’Arnay, or to “ Sketches of 
Domestic Manners and Institutions of the Romans.” 

The Greeks and Romans adopted the custom of reclining at 
their meals from the Asiatics; the ladies, however, continued 
to sit at table till the time of the first Caesars. The couches 
were most splendid, inlaid with ivory, tortoise-shell, or the pre- 
cious metals; the feet of solid ivory or bronze, and the coverings 
of purple cloth, richly embroidered [p.113]. They were fur- 
nished with mattresses of the softest down, covered with the 
richest stuffs —[Manners of the Romans, p. 167]. Rose 
leaves were sometimes used for this purpose: the anecdote of 
the Sybarite is well known: those of extreme and fastidious 
delicacy of smell, had the leaves of the white rose carefully 
picked out, before they would allow their couches to be stuffed, 
or their tables to be spread with roses. The ¢riclinium con- 
sisted of three parts like the Greek letter II, hence its name ; 
the couches were s0 elevated that footstools were requisite. 

The tables were equally costly and magnificent ; at first of 
maple or fir, then of citron and other rare woods. It appears 
from Martial and other authors, that the most esteemed of these 
woods were those that exhibited a variety and play of colours, 
like the peacock’s tail.* The feet were ivory, with a circle of 
silver or gold round the edge [p. 113]. The side-boards were 
similar in material and ornament. 

Amidst all this magnificence, there were one or two proofs 





iy 


* Martial, Lib. xiii. Ep. 85. Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. xiii. c. 25, 
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of want of refinement, or meanness. Till the age of the emperors 
table cloths were not used; when introduced, they were of 
woollen, or silk and wool, embroidered and striped with gold 
and purple. It was long after the age of Augustus before the 
master of the house supplied his guests with napkins; previously, 
each brought his own ; and it is said the custom was changed, 
because the slaves who carried them, conveyed away in them 
things which they ought not.* Sponge was employed to wipe 
their tables after dinner. The guests always dressed in white 
or some gay colour. Not to soil the couches, the feet were COo- 
vered with slippers, or naked ; their hands, and sometimes their 
feet, were washed; and they, as well as the apartment, were 
sprinkled with perfumes. Bills of fare and cups were distri- 
buted to each guest; each was attended by his own slave ; 
these were employed in setting on and removing the dishes, 
sweeping and cleaning the table at each course, serving the wine, 
fanning, and driving away the flies. 

Dr. Henderson describes at considerable length the various 
kinds of drinking vessels used by the ancients; the ivy and 
beechen bowls of the poorer classes, and the ~ of the rich, 
“ on which the sculptor, lapidary, and jeweller had displayed the 
perfection of their skill.” We think, however, he is unfortunate 
m referring to Virgil for a description of the pastoral cup : his 
description is very inferior to that of Theocritus, to which we 
have already alluded. Indeed, most of Virgil’s imitations of 
the Greek poet are inferior ; the cast of his mind, the state of 
society, and other circumstances, render his picture of pastoral 
manners less faithful than they appear in Theocritus : and, per- 
haps, of all the passages of the Greek poet, there are few so 
exquisitely finished, and yet so natural and easy, as his descrip- 
tion of the Sicilian cup in the first Idyllium.+ The goblets be- 
decked with gems, to which Pliny, as quoted by Dr. Henderson 
alludes, appear, from a passage in Theophrastus, to have been 
first introduced among the Greeks by the officers of Alexander’s 
army, on their return from the conquest of India; and the 
Asiatic artists then, as now, were celebrated for their superior 





* Before the use of napkins was known, the ancients wiped their hands 
with the soft parts of the bread, which was afterwards thrown to the dogs, 
that always attended their meals; there is more than one allusion to this 
custom in the New Testament. 

+ Imitations of Theocritus much more effective may be found in the 
pastorals of Longus : this author, who certainly lived some centuries after 
Christ, presents exquisite pictures of pastoral scenery and manners, 
in a most pure style. His picture of the process and of the gaieties of the 
vintage, at the beginning of his second book, is evidently drawn from 
nature. 
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workmanship in gems and the precious metals.* Drinkin 
vessels of brass, large and round, were also used, probably by 
the poorer classes in cities: they formed one of the articles im- 
ported into Adooli in Abyssinia, according to the Periplus of 
the Erythrean sea.t The earthenware vases manufactured at 
Athens, Samos, Saguntum, and several towns in Italy, were also 
used, coated with bitumen which admitted of a fine polish, and 
sometimes imbued with aromatic substances [115]. Helioga- 
balus is said to have greatly encreased the number and variet 
of these perfumed cups.{ Of earthenware vases and cups, as well 
as those of the precious metals, Atheneeus mentions nearly one 
hundred varieties. To this author, as quoted by Dr. Hender- 
son, we therefore refer such as wish for further information on 
this subject ; only particularizing the Thericlean and the Am- 
phitheton, on account of the proverbs, to which they gave rise, 
and which are explained by Erasmus ; and the bria, a species 
of cup from which the words ebrius and ebrietas are said to be 
derived. 

The Romans were supplied with vessels of glass from the 
glass manufacturers of Egypt; here they were made in clearness 
equal to rock crystal, and gilded and stained in various 
colours. || Glass was but little known in Rome prior to 536 
U. C., and from a passage in Seneca, de Ira [lib. ui. c. 40], we 
may infer, that in the time of Augustus drinking vessels of it 
were very rare and costly, otherwise Vedius Pollio would not 





* Theophrast. Charact. ec. 23. Philostratus [de Vita Apoll. Tyan. Lib. iii. 
c. 8] describes the precious stones in India as large enough for cups and 
coo ing vessels ; he gives a curious picture of an oriental banquet. 

+ Vincent’s Navigation of the Ancients, ii. 15- 

{ Lamprid. Heliogab. 481. 

§ Erasmi Adagia, pp. 397, 401. Bentley has an express and elaborate 
dissertation on the Thericlean cups, in his Dissertation on Phalaris, pp. 78 
—106. Bowyer’s Ed. For the authorities respecting this derivation of 
ebrius, see the notes of Longolidus in Kapp’s edition of Taciti Germania, 

uae 
i || xeveaaros orignally signified ice ; it was applied to rock crystal, in 
consequence of the belief of the ancients, that this was in reality ice in a 
state of permanent and unalterable solidity. It is doubtful whether the 
word was ever used for manufactured glass ; va, however, the term for 
glass, was probably employed for crystal. In the time of Aristophanes it 
was sold in the shops of the Pharmacopole, who, according to the Scho« 
liast, kept all rare and precious stones. Arist. Nubes, v. 764, &c., and 
Schol. in loe. The glass here described was a burning glass. There is a 
learned and ingenious note on the crystal and glass of the ancients in Dr. 
Vincent, ii. 728. For the original meaning of xgvceaarcs, and the reason of 
its application to crystal, see Michaelis “De 1’ fnfluence des Opinions sur 
Je Langage,” p. 115. 
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have doomed the slave who broke one to such a cruel death ; it 
is not clear, however, whether the vessel was of crystal or 
glass. In the time of Martial, as Dr. Henderson observes, they 
were very common, but the finer kinds, especially what were 
called calices allassontes, from their various and changing colours, 
were always rare and of high price, as is evident from their hav- 
ing been obtained by the emperor Adrian, while in Egypt, from a 
priest of the temple, and sent as a present to Servianus with 
strict injunctions to use them only on high occasions.* Mar- 
tial, in one of his epigrams, recommends cheap and common 
cups of earthenware, as not liable to break with hot water; nor, 
like those bedecked with gems, holding out a temptation to the 
long and sharp nails of the guests, to pull them off, and steal 
them.|+ The same author, as quoted by Dr. Henderson, in- 
forms us, that broken glasses were trucked for sulphur matches. 

Dr. Henderson adopts the opinion of M. de Roziére, that the 
celebrated murrhine cups of the ancients were formed of fluor 
spar. We cannot coincide in this opinion; fluor spar is not 
found in Karamania, from which district of Parthia, both Pliny 
and Propertius, though they differ with respect to the nature of 
these vases, agree that they came; its geographic situation 
seems confined to Europe.{ The expression of Propertius 
“ cocta focis” is too strong and definite to denote the mere ex- 
posure to the heat of a furnace, such as is employed to change 
the colour of the fluor spar; the extreme thinness expressly 
stated by Pliny does not agree with the fluor spar: the odour 
by which, this author says, the stone from which the cups were 
made was distinguished, Dr. Henderson thinks must have been 
derived from the mastic, with which the last polish is at present 
given to fluor spar; but Propertius expressly says, that the 
odour was that of saffron [lib. iii. Eleg. ii. v. 22]. We are of 
Opinion too that these cups were not formed of any gem or mi- 
neral; the passage in Propertius is directly against this, 
Murrhiaque in Parthis pocula cocta focis: the thinness of the 
vessels already stated also contravenes this supposition. The 
anecdote of Heliogabalus proves not the similarity of material, 
but only the equal rareness and value of vessels of onyx and 
murrhine.§ We believe them to have been porcelain cups 
from China: the expression of Propertius proves that they were 
manufactured ; they came to Rome from Egypt and Parthia, and 





* Vopisci Saturnin. 963. 
+ Martial, xii. 75. Juvenal, Sat. v. 40. 

} Article on Mineralogy, in Edin. Encyclop. Vol. xiv. p. 482. 
§ In Murrhinis et oaychinis minxit. Lamprid. Heliogab. 502. 
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the vicinity of the Euxine, all in the regular route from India ; we 
can trace them beyond Karamania to Guzerat; here they were 
obtained when the author of the Periplus visited it; and he in- 
forms us, that they were brought to the market of Baroach 
from the interior of India, and we know from Ptolemy, Pliny, 
and the Periplus, that there was an inland communication be- 
tween India, and even Parthiaand China, at a very early period. 
Dr. Clarke saw at Constantinople some porcelain dishes a yard 
in diameter, that had been conveyed on the backs of camels 
from China. In the time of Belon (1555), the Greeks called 
them La Mirrhe de Smyrna (to which place they were also 
brought from China, in the same manner as to Constantinople 
and Grand Cairo), from Murex, a shell, called by the French 
the porcelain shell. From this it would seem that the name 
was given to the vases by the ancients from the resemblance 
of its colours to those of the murex, while, on the contrary, the 
French called the shell from the porcelain. Stolberg informs 
us that he saw in the collection of prince Bascari, at Catania, 
a little blue vase, which was believed to be a vas murrhinum.* 
Inferior and spurious murrhine vessels were manufactured at 
Thebes in Egypt. 

The most important usages and ceremonies regarding the 
wine drunk at banquets ; the oblations to the Gods ; the crown- 
ing of the guests and the cups with chaplets, the manufacture of 
which was a distinct rec 3 of trade; the mode of drinking 
healths, on which occasion the glass was to be emptied to the 
bottom ;+ the duties and authority of the president of the feast ; 
the custom of the master of the house keeping the best dishes 
and wines for himself and his favourite or richer guests, while 
the rest were obliged to be content with inferior fare ;{ so similar 
to the custom of placing some guests above and some below the 
salt, practised in this country not two centuries ago, and still 
practised in Russia; all these, and many other curious and 





* Whoever wishes to examine this question more thoroughly should 
consult the authorities referred to by Dr. Henderson [p. wah E by Dr. 
Vincent, ii, 722. Dr. Clarke, viii. 151. Fosbroke in his Encyclop. of An- 
tiquities in voc., and Stolberg [‘Travels, ix. 280]. Stolberg mentions a 
treatise by prince Bascari, Ragionamento di Vasi Murrhini, which we have 
never seen. 

+ Theocr. Idyll. vii. 70, and Schol. in loc. The phrases were bene mihi, 
bene tibi: Plaut. Pers. v. i. 20. There is a facetious epigram in Reiske’s 
Antholog. Gree. p. 246, which illustrates the custom of toast-drinking 
among the ancients. At Athens three officers attended the public enter- 
tainments ; provided lights and torches, and took care every person drank 
his due portion. 

t Augustus scems not to have followed this custom, Sucton. August. 74. 
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amusing particulars are given in this very interesting chapter. 
The concluding paragraph we transcribe. 


* If we compare the ceremonies and usages above described, with the 
convivial customs of the present day, we cannot but be struck with the 
numerous coincidences which subsist between them. The arrangement of 
our dinners, the succession and composition of the different courses, the 
manner of filling our glasses, of pledging our friends, and of drinking par- 
ticular healths, are all evidently copied from the Greeks and Romans ; 
and although certain peculiarities in our situation and habits, have ren- 
dered the use of bumper cups and undiluted liquors too prevalent among 
us, yet the common distribution of wines at our banquets, cannot be 
considered as very different from that which we have been discussing. 
With another modern nation, howevef, which has been thought to re~ 
semble the ancient Greeks in character, the analogy is still more com- 
plete. Thus, at all entertainments among the French, the ordinary 
wine is used with a large admixture of water, generally in the propor- 
tion of one to three, except immediately after soup, when it is drunk 
pure. The finer kinds are circulated in the intervals, between the 
courses, or towards the end of the repast, and hence are termed vins d’ 
entremets ; but, with particular dishes certain wines are served, as 
Chablis with oysters, and Sillery after roast meat. The coup d’ avant 
of ewermuth has been already noticed as corresponding with the draught 
of mulsum, and the coup du milieu, which consists of some liqueur, 
“ quod fluentem nauseam coerceat,” may be regarded as identical with 
the.cup of sweet wine, handed round in the middle of a Grecian feast. 
With the dessert the luscious sweet wines are always introduced’— 
pp. 127, 128. 


We now proceed to the history of modern wines. The intro- 
ductory chapter comprehends some very judicious remarks on 
the imperfection of chemical science when employed to explain 
the phenomena of fermentation, or the various qualities of wines, 
as affected by that process; and the want of words in all lan- 
guages, particularly in the English (from ours not being a wine 
country), to express with accuracy the chief distinctions of 
wines, and the different shades in their sensible qualities. One 
term, of which it is essential to acquire and retain a clear and 
definite idea, is flavour, which Dr. Henderson uses “ to desig- 
nate that full impression on the palate which is made by a wine 
or any other fluid, when the sense of smell is entire, and which, 
therefore, conveys some idea of a combined conception of both 
organs— p. 135, note. 

e then explains the principles on which he means to classify 
modern wines; and the characters of the more perfect wines. 
In good wines a perfect compound should be formed, in which 
neither the aqueous, acid, saline, mucilaginous, extractive or 


aromatic principles, or, the alcohol, ought to predominate; but 
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this compound should have its distinct and peculiar flavour, 
full and entire, not cloying on the palate, or leaving any unplea- 
sant after-taste. In the manufacture of certain wines, however, 
this species of excellence is sacrificed in order to obtain parti- 
cular qualities, as briskness in Champaigne, in which carbonic 
gas predominates, and carries with it, when it escapes, much of 
the alcohol and aroma. The sweet wines depend for their 
grateful and peculiar properties on the abundance of unde- 
composed saccharine matter ; and the high aroma of Burgundy, 
for which it is so much prized, is obtained by the sacrifice of its 
vinous attributes. 

Dr. Henderson next examines the comparative perfection of 
the red and white wines; and the intermediate colours, claret, 
pale yellow, &c., the distinction between the fine and the ordi- 
nary, and the effects of keeping on each. He concludes this 
chapter with referring to France as furnishing some of the best 
specimens of wine in each class, and unquestionably excelling 
every other region of the globe in the manufacture of red wines in 
particular. ; 

The Second chapter, which treats of the wines of France 
consists of some preliminary remarks on the introduction and 
spread of the vine in that country; the quantity of land at 
present under its culture; the different modes of cultivating 


and draining it; the —- that have taken place in the 


reputation or the qualities of different wines ; and the probable 
or ascertained causes of such changes. “ At present,” he in- 
forms us, “ the growths of the ancient provinces of Champaigne, 
Burgundy, Dauphiny, and the Bordelais, are decidedly the 
best.” Some of the sweet wines of Languedoc and Roussillon 
rank also very high ; but, in _— they are more distinguished . 
by strength than flavour. To the wines of these territories, 
therefore, and only to the best wines of these, Dr. Henderson 
directs his attention in the five sections into which he divides 
this chapter. Before, however, we proceed to examine these 
sections, we shall offer one or two preliminary remarks. We 
have seen that, at the period of the vigour of the Roman em- 
pire, the vine had barely passed into the southern provinces 
of Gaul, and into Spain. Germany, and the remainder of 
Gaul, were ignorant of it. In the fourth century we have the 
evidence of Ausonius and Eumenius, as quoted by Dr. Hen- 
derson [143 and 218], that the banks of the Soane and of 
the Moselle produced abundance of excellent wine. Whence 
this rapid extension of the vine towards the north? Did it 
arise from the amelioration of the climate, or i. from 
other causes? We think little, if at all, from the first cause, 
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Strabo, indeed, expressly states, that in his time (the commenc- 
ment of the Christian era) the cold was so intense beyond the 
Cevennes that grapes seldom ripened, and it was thought im- 
possible to make wine in those parts of Gaul [p. 143]. Cut- 
ting down forests, draining land, and other agricultural im- 
provements, are the only causes in the power of man, by which 
a climate can be ameliorated: but, at this period, when agri- 
culture was little understood, and especially while the circum- 
stances of the Roman empire prevented much attention from 
being paid to it, we cannot suppose that, in the course of three 
or four centuries, the climate would be so far ameliorated by 
cutting down the wood, draining land, &c. as to give to the 
latitude of 49°, the climate of the latitude of 45°, for such is 
the difference of latitude between the Cevennes and the 
Moselle. We know of no other cause, either natural or arti- 
ficial, which could ameliorate the climate ; and, therefore, we 
think we are justified in ascribing the extended culture of the 
vine four degrees further north, in the course of the third or 
fourth centuries, principally to the taste for its produce, intro- 
duced among the Gauls and Germans, which stimulated them 
to attempt what previously had been deemed impracticable. 
That the wnat of France, however, were not very abun- 
dant, nor the use of wine very common in the fourth century, 
we think is apparent from the epigram of the emperor Julian, 
in which Gaul is represented as obliged, for want of the 
grape, to drink paltry beer. Unless beer had been the usual 
beverage with those with whom the emperor was likely to asso- 
ciate,we can hardly suppose he would have noticed the circum- 
stance, or written the epigram.* The establishment of Chris- 
tianity, and the subsequent foundation of chapters and monas- 
teries, contributed much to the extension of vineyards, their 
good cultivation, and the superior quality of the wines. In the 
charters and writings of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, 
vineyards and vintages of the monasteries of France and other 
countries are frequently mentioned.t 





* This epigram may be found in the Leipsic edition of the Greek 
Anthology, Epig. 368 ; and also in the preface to Juliani Opera, Paris, 
1641, 4to. We are aware that this Epigram, and another on an organ, 
have been ascribed to a Julian, prefect of Egypt, and not to the Emperor : 
—but a prefect of Egypt could have nothing to do with Gaul, whereas 
Julian spent the early part of his life there. 

+ Lupus, who was abbot of the monastery of Bethlem, in Burgundy, in 


the middle of the ninth century, frequently mentions his vintage in his~ 


letters ; it seems often to have failed, on which occasions Perry was used. 
Lupi Opera, p. 161, &c]. In the charters for founding monasteries about 
fhe same period, vineyards are always particularized [pp, 510, 527, 530, 
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The great variety and the excellency in general of the French 
wines, as well as the care, skill, and judgment with which their 
vineyards and vintages are managed, have very properly induced 
Dr. Henderson to divide his second chapter into five sections. 
In the first he treats of the wines of Champaigne: these, as 
early as the ninth century, were divided into the river and 
mountain wines; the former for the most part white, the latter 
red. Many do not effervesce, those which do slightly are the 
best ; the white are superior to the red. Among these Sillery 
has the first rank ; it is, when genuine and good, dry, still, of a 
light water colour, with considerable body: its flavour some- 
thing like that of the first growths of the Rhine. The best 
white wines are supplied from the banks of the Marne; in 
general they degenerate as they recede from the river. The 
vintages of Hautvilliers and Ay are the most esteemed ; the 
former Dr. Henderson pronounces to be “an exquisite liquor, 
lighter and sweeter than Sillery, with a delicate flavour and 
aroma, like that of a pineapple.” All the good wines of Cham- 
paigne will keep in cool cellars for ten or twenty years: the 
vaults in which they are stored are thirty or forty feet deep, of 
calcareous tufa. The soil best suited to the vineyard is calca- 
reous ; indeed volcanic, calcareous, gravelly, rocky, dry, and 
open soils, in all countries and climates, produce the best wine. 
The best growths of Champaigne are all consumed in France. 

Weare surprised that Dr. Henderson has not noticed the alle- 
gation that sugar is employed in making the brisk Champaigne 
wines whenever the grapes do not ripen thoroughly.* Dr. Clarke 
stated in the first edition of his Travels, from inquiries he made on 
the spot, that such was the case. The French translator of his 
work denied it: in consequence of this, Dr. Clarke published 





&c]. English lead was in much request at this time for covering the roofs 
of monasteries [pp. 32 and 348]. Gregory of Tours, who lived in the 
twelfth century, mentions two Touraine wines, as brought forth only on 
great occasions or to high personages, Laticin and Gaticin ; but what they 
were, or where grown, cannot be ascertained. Vol. i, p. 472, and note ; 
and Vol. ii, p. 307.—Old French Translation, Paris, 1678. 

* Dr. Henderson, indeed, states, in a cursory and incidental manner, 
in a passage we shall afterwards quote, “that, in order to preserve their 
sweetness, and promote effervescence, the manufacturers of Champaigne 
commonly add to each bottle a portion of syrup, composed of sugar-candy 
and cream of tartar; the highly frothing kinds receiving the largest quan- 
tity’ [p. 354]. But Dr. Clarke’s allegation, and the authority on which 
it rests, go much further; according to them, the best judges cannot dis- 
tinguish between the natural and artificial Champaigne—between that 
made from grapes perfectly ripe, without sugar; and that made from im- 
mature grapes, with sugar. 
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in his fourth edition, communications he had received from 
Messrs. Moett and Co., the principal persons concerned in the 
fabrication of the Vins d’ Ay et Epernai, in which they ac- 
knowledge that a liqueur, of which sugar was an element, was 
used in those years when the grapes did not arrive at woe y 
but that the wine manufacturers kept the fabrication of the 
liqueur a secret, and did not wish that even its use should be 
known.— Dr. Clarke’s Travels, 8vo. vol. i. p. 264. 

The second section relates to the wines of Burgundy. These 
Dr. Henderson considers, in some respects, as more perfect 
than the Champaigne wines. “In richness of flavour and per- 
fume, and all the more delicate qualities of the juice of the 
a they unquestionably rank as the first in the world” [p. 

61]. But, as the prime growths are confined to a few vine- 
ards, and all consumed in the country, we have little idea in 
ngland either of their excellence or variety. They are pro- 
duced in the greatest excellence, in the departments of Cété 
d’Or, Yonne, and Sadne, and Loiree. In the Cété d’Or, the 
choicest red growths are the Romanée Conti, Clos Vougeot, 
Chambertin, Richebourg, Romanée de St. Vivant, Tache, and 
St. George. These, according to Dr. Henderson, “ are distin- 
guished by their beautiful colour, and exquisite flavour and 
perfume, combining, in a greater degree than any other wines, 


the qualities of Hig tness and delicacy with richness and ful- 


ness of body.” The other red wines are those of Volnay and 
Pomard in the vicinity of Beaune, the former light and delicate, 
the latter of more body. The Macon rank next to the Beaune 
wines. The white wines of Burgundy, less numerous than the 
red, are not inferior to them in flavour and perfection. The 
Mont Rachet wine, near Beaune, is the most celebrated: it 
has a high perfume, and an agreeable nutty flavour. 

The third section relates to the wines of Dauphiny, the Lyon- 
nais, and the country of Avignon. On a granite hill, on the left 
bank of the Rhone, near Valence, are the famous vineyards of the 
Hermitage. The grapes are not treated in the most careful 
manner : hence their ascescency, and the loss of a portion of their 
alcohol and aroma. In the department of the Rhone, the wines 
ef Cété Rotie take the lead. A sweet wine, made in small 
quantities from the ripest Hermitage grapes, in flavour and 
perfume resembles the best Constantia. 

The fourth section comprehends the wines of Languedoc, 
Roussillon, and Provence. Though the climate of this part of 
France is peculiarly favorable to the vine, and the soils for the 
most part — so, no excellent red wine is produced here. 
This arises from the flavour and aroma being sacrificed to ensure 
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the complete development of the colouring matter. The sweet 
white wines, however, from the richest and ripest grapes, are of 
a very superior quality : there are the celebrated Muscadine 
wines of Frontignian, Lunel, and Beziers in Languedoc, and of 
Rivesaltes, and Salces in Roussillon. That of Rivesaltes, Dr. 
Henderson says, is the best muscadine wine, not only in Roussil- 
lon, but in France, or perhaps in the whole world: when 
sufficiently matured, “ it is of a bright golden colour, and has 
an oily smoothness, a fragrant aroma, and a delicate flavour of 
the quince, by which it is distinguished from all other wines.” 
The last section relates to the wines of Gascony and Guienne. 
The Bordelais vineyards of Medoc, Graves, Palus, and Vignes 
Blanches, produce wines of prime quality: of the Medoc, the 
vineyard 4 Latour yields the strongest, and that of Lafitte the 
lightest choice wines. The Graves, so called from the gravelly 
soil, produces red as well as white wines : the Haut Brion is the 
best red. The Graves white wines have a dry, flinty taste, and 
an aroma somewhat resembling cloves; the best are those of 
St. Bris, and Carbonnieux : Sauterne and Barsac are made on 
the left bank of the Garonne, between Castres and Langon, 
and are not, properly speaking, Graves wines. The soils of the 
Palus are alluvial; their wines, hard and rough, of a deep 
colour and strong body, are chiefly sent to the East Indies ; 


they are also mixed with the weaker Medoc wines. The 
Bordelais wines at sigan are esteemed the most perfect that 


France produces ; the completeness of the fermentation, and the 
subsequent judicious management, render them less disposed to 
acidity and other disorders than Burgundy wines: they are 
improved by sea carriage, and keep extremely well; of the red 
wines, Lafitte is the most choice and delicate: it “is character- 
ized by its silky softness on the palate, and its perfume par- 
taking of the nature of the violet and raspberry.” The Latour 
is fuller, with more aroma, but less softness. The Chateau 
Margaux is lighter, with the delicate qualities of the Lafitte, 
but not quite so high a flavour. Those wines of the very first 
quality, are seldom met with even at Bordeaux.* 

Dr. Lister, who visited Paris in 1698, particularizes the wines 
then most in esteem, or which he liked best. As great deference 
ought to be paid to the judgment and taste of the translator of 
Apicius, we extract the substance of what he says respecting the 





* Pontac is said to have derived its name from a President of the Par- 
liament of Bordeaux. There wasa French eating-house, with his head as 
a sign, near the Exchange in London, much frequented for its excellent 
dinners and wine at the beginning and middle of the last century—Journey 
through England 1724, vol. i. 10h. —Connslastar, No. 19, 1754. 
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rincipal wines, especially as some seem not at present to be 
ene or at least are not mentioned by Dr. Henderson. The 
Vin de Bonne of Burgundy, a red wine, in some measure dolce 
piquante, was the very best he met with. Volne, a pale Cham- 
paigne, brisk, growing on the borders of Burgundy, partaking 
of the excellency of both provinces : Vin de Turrenne en Anjou, 
two years old, one of the hest white wines he drank in Paris : 
Ganneten from Dauphiny, a pale, thin, white wine, very like 
the Verdi of Florence, of a very pleasant flavour; “ but the 
most excellent wines for strength and flavour are those of 
St. Laurence, red and white : this is a most delicious muscadel.” 
[Lister, p. 165]. Dr. Henderson mentions the red, but not the 
white St. Laurence [p. 175]. Dr. Lister gives the same 
account of the management of grapes for luscious wines that Dr. 
Henderson does: the red St. Laurence, he says, was the most 
delicious wine he ever tasted in his life. He likewise specifies 
excellent wines from Cahors, and Cabreten (near Bayonne), 
white and red, strong and delicious. He informs us, that the 
French had become fond of strong wines and liqueurs, which were 
brought in at the latter end of the dessert, a custom of which he 
remembers nothing when he was formerly in France. The 
Nantz brandy, formerly the morning drink of porters, was then 
valued very highly.* 

The wines of Spain are treated of in the third chapter. 
Though this country possesses great natural advantages, its red 
wines, spoiled in the fermentation, are dull and heavy ; its dry 
white, and certain species of sweet wines, are, however, nearly 
unrivalled. The best of the dry are those of Xeres in Andalu- 
sia: many of the principal vineyards belong to British and 
French settlers: hence the superior management, and the 
abandonment of the injudicious, as well as disgusting practices 
in the manufacture formerly prevalent. The driest. sherry is 
the Amontillado; the quantity is very limited. The Paxarete 
is a rich malmsey wine. All the Xeres wines are made from 
partially dried grapes. Tinto de Rota, known in England by 
the name of Tent, is the only red wine of Andalusia worthy 
notice. The hilly district near Malaga has three separate 
harvests of grapes ; the last produces the Malaga and Moun- 





* A Journey to Paris in the year 1698, by Dr. Martin Lister, pp. 163-8. 
This work is worth consulting, not only for the picture it gives of 
Parisian eating and drinking, but also for its account of objects of natural 
history, antiquities, gardens, celebrated personages, &c. &c. An edition 
of this work was published very lately with notes; but these add very 
little to the value of the original. 
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tain wines : at Alicant a vino tinto is made resembling the Rota 
wine.* 

In the Fourth chapter, on the wines of Portugal, Dr. Hender- 
son exposes, with merited severity, the absurd privileges, regula- 
tions, and practices of the Oporto wine company : this company 
formed for the purpose of preventing adulterations in wine, has 
produced infinitely more mischief than previously existed ; the 
power they possess of limiting the territory within which the 
exportation wines alone can be made; and of putting a maxi- 
mum price on the produce of this district ; and the practice pur- 
sued of mixing the best wines with those of inferior quality, and 
all with brandy, have rendered the finer products of the Douro 
vintage in a great measure unknown to us. The influence of this 
company has also ruined the Portugal white wines, which were 
formerly excellent: Bucellas, made a few miles above Lisbon, is 
the one best known in Britain. 

The wines of Germany and Hungary, form the subject of the 
Fifth chapter. In the time of Tacitus there were no wines in 
Germany ; the author of the Treatise De Genere Ebriosorum 
boasts, that if Tacitus had visited his country at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, he would have found vines flourishing, 
and wines made from them, between the Alps and the Elbe.+ 
We agree with Dr. Henderson that it is doubtful whether the 


decree or permission of the emperor Probus, that his disbanded 
legions should plant vines, extended to Germany ; the supposed 
cause, and the circumstances of that decree, we shall afterwards 
consider. It is certain, as we have already seen, that in the 
fourth century, the banks of the Moselle were planted with 
vines : the banks of the Rhine probably in the reign of Charle- 





* Teonge, a cavalier parson, of the reign of Charles II., who was naval 
chaplain in the Mediterranean, and —— from his diary, just published, to 
have possessed a genuine theological love of good eating and drinking, men- 
tions Mountain Alicant, and Luke-Sherry : what was the latter? Punch seems 
to have been a favorite liqueur in the Navy at that time ; though scarcely 
known on shore: it had been but lately introduced from the East Indies. 
[Teonge’s Diary, p.3, 40, 43, 96.] Fryer [Travels in the East Indies, 1672, } 
says, this liqueur has its name from Paunch, a Hindostannee word signify- 
ing five, the number of its ingredients. Ustarez, in his Theory and 
Practice of Commerce, mentions, that the high grounds near Malaga, 
which about the year 1700 produced very little wine, had, when he wrote, 
about fifty years afterwards, been converted into vineyards to the extent of 
thirty-three leagues square, in consequence of the demand for Malaga 
wines in the north of Europe.—Ustarez on Commerce, translated by Kip-~ 
pax, Vol. ii., 202. [ : a 

+ In this work there is a chapter devoted to a very minute, descriptive, 
and-laudatory account of the various kinds of Beer, at that time made in 
Germany. 

VOL. IV.=W,. R. K 
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e. At present the culture of the vine, in some places, 
extends to 52° north latitude ; and “ the best German wines are 
grown beyond the line which has been assigned for the successful 
cultivation of the vine in France.” Rhenish wines are mentioned 
in very old writers, but the varieties are not specified, Their con- 
sumption must have been very great, as Guicciardini, in his 
account of the commerce of Antwerp in 1560, states that there 
were annually brought to this city 40,000 tuns: he praises them 
for their taste and salubrity, and for not affecting the head or 
stomach, even though twice as much were drunk as of any 
other wine,* At present in Britain, German wines are generally 
known under the general name of Rhenish ; Hock is the only 
one specifically known, except to bon-vivants. Between Mentz 
and Coblentz, where the banks are steep, and the soil and ex- 
posure propitious, the vine is extensively cultivated. The 
choicest vintages, however, are confined to a small portion of 
this district called the Rhingau, rather more than nine miles 
long, and four broad. The Hock or Hochheimer is a Maine 
wine. 

The wines of the Rhine form a distinct order ; the lighter 
resemble the Vins de Graves of France ; but in general drier: 
their peculiar characteristic is a delicate flavour and aroma, 
called in the country gare, but for which we have no word: 
they are also distinguished for their extreme durability; this 
Dr. Henderson supposes arises from the large proportion of free 
tartaric acid they contain, which can only be separated by the 
usual chemical re-agents [p. 221]. In favourable seasons, they 
are free from acidity; in unfavourable, the malic acid prevails : 
during the last century there were = five favourable vintages, 
viz., 1726, 1748, 1766, 1779, and 1783: of these the last is the 
most highly esteemed. In this century, 1800, 1802, and 1811, 
or the year of the comet. 

Johannjsberger is the best of the Rhine wines ; to.the monks 
we are indebted for this, as well as various other carnal bless- 
ings: the choicest is celebrated for its high flavour and perfume, 
and the almost total absence of acidity. The Steinberg ranks 
next: the strongest of all the Rhine wines, and, in favourable 

ears, sweet and of a delicate flayour. The Riidesheimer is, 
owever, preferred by some: a species of this approaches in 
excellence the first rate Johannisberg. All these vineyards 
may be traced to the monks of the eleventh century. ock, 
though of a high character, must yield, in the opinion of Dr. 
Henderson, to the choicer produce of the Rhingau, The better 





bd Anderson’s History of Commerce, ii. 130. 
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sorts of the Moselle wines are clear and dry, with a light pleasant 
flavour, and high aroma, not unlike that of the best Graves 
wines : they are ripe in five or six years, but they will keep 
twice that time. 

The Tokay wines of Hungary, did not come into vogue till 
the middle of the seventeenth century; they possess a high 
character, but in the opinion of many, owing rather to their ex- 
treme rarity, and exorbitant price, than their intrinsic and real 
merit, In Dr. Townson’s judgment, it is a fine wine, but no 
ways adequate to its price; some of the sweetish Spanish 
wines are equally good [229]: and Dr. Clarke compares it to 
Cyprus wine, or very luscious old raisin wine [Travels, viii. 
405]. Dr. Henderson gives a very particular account of the 
vineyards, vintages, produce, &c., of the Tokay district. 

The Sixth chapter relates to the wines of Italy and Sicily: 
the celebrity of the ancient wines of Italy, and its climate, ex- 
posures, and soil, would lead us to expect most excellent wines 
at present. But owing to the mode of training the vine, and 
other mismanagement of the vineyards and vintages, arising from 
the ignorance, peng mags and carelessness of the natives, 
which, according to Dr. Henderson, are almost incredible, the 
Italian wines in general are very inferior. Those of Tuscany 
ought, however, to be excepted: here the process of wine- 
making is better understood, “and a greater number of good 
wines are produced, than in any other of the states of Italy” 
[p. 235]. The Aleatico, or red Museadine, produced in its 
greatest perfection at Montepulciano and in two other places, 
“has a brilliant purple colour, and a luscious aromatic flavour, 
tempered with an agreeable sharpness and astringency” [p. 238}. 
The sweet wines of the volcanic soil of Vesuvius are also 
excellent, expecially the Lachryma Christi. The Sicilians are 
equally as ignorant, obstinate, and careless as the Italians, with 
respect to the management of their vineyards and wines; but 
such is the excellence of their soil and climate, that, in spite of 
this, their island produces some good wines, particularly white 
wines : contrary to what occurs in Italy, these are the most 
numerous, and also by far the best: those of Marsala and 
Mazzara have been long known in England : the red and white 
Muscadine wines of Syracuse are also occasionally met with. 
In no country is there room for so much improvement in wines, 
and at the same time, capability for it, as in Italy and Sicily.* 





* Teonge, who seems from his Diary to have been more occupied with 
good uring, and writing drinking and love songs, than with his duties. as 
a 


chaplain, has a poetical parallel between Syracuse and Ribolla, a wine of 


K 2 
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Dr. Henderson next treats of the wines of Greece, and of the 
islands of the Archipelago and Ionian sea. Turkish tyranny 
has produced its usual desolating effects on them. _ While 
Candia, and Cyprus belonged to Venice, they supplied the 
whole of Europe with the finest dessert wines; at present they 
afford very little : the choicest.sweet wine is the Commendaria 
of Cyprus: the white Muscadine of the same island is also 
pew Of the former, Dr. Clarke relates, that a greater 
proof of its strength cannot be given, than by relating the 
manner in which it is kept: the casks are neither filled nor 
closed : sheet lead is laid over the bung-hole, which is removed 
almost every day [Travels, iv. p. 19]. According to Olivier, 
however, as quoted by Dr. Henderson, the Vino Santo of 
Santorini ranks before the best growths of Cyprus. The 
Tenos, the red Muscadine of Tenedos, and the white Muscadine 
of Smyrna, vie with the richest Hungarian wines: “good 
Tenedos,” according to Dr. Clarke, “perhaps, has no where its 
equal in Europe” [iv. 20]. The Morea, the original country. of 
the Malvasia or Malmsey grape, from which the sweet wines of 
Madeira, &c. derive their name, produces now only very bad 
wines [247 and 287, note]. Dr. Henderson does not notice the 
wine of the Dardanelles; this, according to Dr. Clarke, will 
keep to a great age, twenty or thirty years, and if the vintage 
has been good, is equal to Tenedos—iui. 85. 

The wines of Madeira and the Canaries occupy the Eighth 
chapter; the vines of the former are said to have been brought 
from Candia in 1421. We apprehend Dr. Henderson is incor- 
rect when he states, that it was not till a comparatively recent 
period, that its wines became generally known and distin- 
guished. In 1588, they had acquired a high character, and 
great quantities were exported, especially to England: we 
suppose the Malmsey Madeira.* It is certain, however, that 





Zante, on the occasion of himself and his boon companions trying which 
was best : even the editor confesses ‘‘ the humour is somewhat gross.”” In 
another place, he remarks, ‘‘ we had a prince-like dinner, and every health 
that we drank, every man broke the glass he drank in, so that before 
night, we had destroyed a whole chest of pure Venice glass.”” Diary of 
Henry Teonge, Chaplain on board his Majesty’s ships, Assistance, &c., 
from 1675 to 1679: published 1825, p. 96. We question, however, if at 
any time, or in any country, modern drunkenness reached the disgust- 
ing height, to which it had arrived at the Grecian banquets: we 
transcribe the words of Casaubon. ‘‘ Aderant illis convivantibus, inter 
alia instrumenta perditi luxus, etiam matule: has spe, ubi incafuis- 
sent, in capita invicem sibi illidebant.—Casaub. in Atheneum, Lib.i. c. 14. 
a “ne in Purchas, Book vii, c. 4. § 2. quoted by Anderson, Vol.. 
MU. . 
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when captain Cook visited this island in 1768, the manage- 
ment of the vineyards and vintages was very bad. The demand 
for Madeira wines in England has extended as well as.improved 
their culture. The Malmsey is grown on rocky grounds ex- 
posed to the full influence of the sun’s rays. The Sercial; from 
a grape said to have been brought from the Rhine, requires to 
be kept very long, before it acquires the full body and the rich 
aromatic flavour peculiar to itself: it combines all the requi- 
sites of a perfect wine [p. 250]. The wines of Madeira, 
though naturally strong, receive an addition of brandy, the ne- 
cessity or utility of which, however, Dr. Henderson considers 
doubtful. The mode of mellowing and improving them by a 
voyage to the East or West Indies is well known ; for this is 
now substituted a less expensive process, viz. subjecting them 
to a high temperature, like the fumaria of the ancients. They 
are extremely durable, and indeed do not reach their utmost 
perfection till they have been kept eight or ten years in the wood, 
and nearly twice that time in bottle. Their nutty taste is 
inherent. The sweet wines of the Canaries are now little 
known; the dry wine of Teneriffe resembles Madeira, : and 
often passes under that name. Dr. Henderson ought to have 
noticed the Fayal wine, which is much used in our navy, or 
exported to the West Indies and North America ; it resembles 
Madeira. 

- The Cape wines, which form the subject of the Ninth chapter, 
are in general bad, owing to the low and strong soil on which 
they. are made, carelessness of management, and other causes, 
all of which might be removed or avoided. In that case, the 
climate and soil of the Cape would produce good wines... Con- 
stantia alone, at present, is of superior quality ; the supply is 
very limited. -Even this wine, Dr. Henderson thinks inferior 
in flavour and aroma to the Muscadines of Languedoc and 
Roussillon, and the Malmsies of Paxarete and Malaga. 

The wines of Persia, the subject of the Tenth chapter, like 
those of Tokay, are little known in Britain, and derive their 
reputation rather from their scarcity, than their intrinsic merits. 
It ought to be stated, however, that since Hafiz, Chardin, and 
Kempfer, extolled them, the culture of the vine has become 
comparatively neglected at Shiraz, and the manufacture care- 
lessly conducted. According to Dr. Henderson, white Shiraz, 
even when of firm and generous quality, scarcely deserves to 
be ranked with the best growths of Svbeien'; the bright red 
wine resembles’ the second rate sweet wines of the Cape [p. 
265]. Dr. Vincent compares the white to Madeira, but with a 
higher flavour [vol. i, p. 412, note]. The Persians indulge 
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more openly and freely in wine than any other Mahometans. 
The ice with which they cool it, and their other liquors, is pro- 
cured in a very simple manner. There are people who make it 
their business “ to watch the frosty nights in the winter, when 
they go to the mountains near — and throw water 
repeatedly, till the ice is sufficiently thick ; they then cut it in 
pieces, carry it into caves cut in the rocks: what they cannot 
carry off before sunrise, is covered to defend it from the heat.* 

In the Eleventh chapter, Dr. Henderson enters into a long 
and elaborate history of the culture of the vine, and the various 
wines used at various periods, im England ; the substance and 
result of the last and principal portion of this chapter may be 
given in a few words, “for 500 or 600 years, the light growths 
of France and of the banks of the Rhine, were imported in 
largest quantity. During this period, the sweet wines of the 
Mediterranean and the Archipelago were held in high estima- 
tion: then came the dry wines of Spain. At the of the 
17th, and beginning of the 18th century, the red wths of 
the Bordelais were in the most frequent demand. subse- 
ses wars with France, and the Methuen treaty introduced 

ort wines ; sweet wines were no longer sought after. Ve 
lately the taste for light French wines is revived ”—p. 318-319. 

With respect to the introduction and the cultivation 
of the vine in England, Dr. Henderson thinks that the 
Brittanni, to whom with the Gauls, Spaniards, and Pan- 
nonians, Probus granted the privilege of cultivating the 
vine and making wine, were the inhabitants of part of | 
Belgic Gaul, and not Britain-++ But the Brittanni of Pliny, to 
whom he and his authority, Mr. Daines Barrington, e, 
were a small and insignificant tribe, who would not be ranked 
with the nations of Germany, Gaul and Spain; besides they 
inhabited the country adjacent to the Scheld, a climate as 
little favourable to the vine as Britain. We may add, the 
privilege was granted by Probus to his disbanded legions ; and 
the Vandals and Burgundians, part of them, were sent imto 
Cambridgeshire, where their descendants are said to be still 





* Bell’s Travels from Petersburgh to various parts of Asia, p. 86. 

+ Probus is supposed to have granted this privilege, to replace the vine- 
yards destroyed by a decree of Domitian ; but this doores was not carried 
into execution, the emperor having been frightened by a Greek pasquinade, 
intimating that, notwithstanding his decree, there would be still as much 
wirle m in Italy, as would be sufficient to mix with poison to take him 
off [Sueton. Domit. vii. 16]. Philostratus says, the Ionians sent an Em- 
bassy to Domitian, and thus — an exemption from the decree.—De 
Vita Apollon. Tyan. Lib. vi. c, 17. 
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distinguished by their light yellow hair, and the traces of their 
original language. Now, the Isle of Ely, in that county, was 
named, in the early times of the Normans, Isle de Vignes, the 
bishop receiving three or four tuns for his tenth.* There can 
be no doubt that wine was regularly made at the greater abbeys 
in the southern part of the kingdom, in the eighth and ninth 
centaries. In the twelfth, vineyards had extended over large 
tracts of country. The acquisition of Guienne in 1152, by 
introdacing French wines, checked the home growths. In 1356, 
choice Rhenish wine was so much prized in England, that 
Edward III. wrote himself to the princes of Germany, to 
secure the safe transit of some intended for his own use.- In 
1469, some varieties are particularized for the first time ; this 
leads Dr. Henderson to inquire into their characters: these are 
Romanée, Bastard, and Osey. The two former are supposed 
to have been Spanish wines; in support of this opinion, we 
may refer to the articles exported from Spain in 1537, as enume- 
rated by wees Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy” 
fi. 100], classes the Romanée and Brown Bastard with Musca- 
dine, Malmsey, Alicant, and other strong thick drinks. 

Dr. Henderson has fallen into a strange mistake with respect 
to the country of Osey; he concludes it to have been an 
Alsatian wine: he grounds this opinion on a passage in Vallois’ 
Description of France ; in which it is stated that Osey, Aussois, 
and Auxois, are names of the same place, and that Auxois is 
the same as Pagus Alesiensis, which took its name from Alesia; 
all the steps here are correct except the last. Alesia is not 
Alsace, but a part of the Coté d’Or, in Burgundy, so that Osey 
was a Burgundy wine.|} 

Dr. Henderson enters on a learned dissertation respecting 
Sack, which he concludes to have been a wine, at the same time 





* Dr. Clarke’s Travels, viii. 406. Note. Holinshead’s Description of 
Britain, p. 111. 


¢ Anderson, i. 512. In 1370, Rhenish wine was shipped from Hull to 
Prussia.—Id. p, 578. ; 

t Capmany, Questiones Criticas, p. 16, ‘‘ vinos bastardos, 6 romanies.” 
Are these the same wines, under different names, or different wines ? 
Those lan es which have distinct conjunctions to express different 
things, and different names of the same thing, as the Latin vel and sive, 
have an advan over those which, like the English, have but one con- 
junction for both, viz. or. 

|} Boiste, Diction. de Geograph. Ancienne et Moderne, in voc. Alesia, 
Auxois ; and Ortilii Thesaur. ae in voc. Alesia. He-is, we think, 
also incorreet in calling vinum de Oblinquo, mentioned in Madox’s 
history of the Exchequer, 1246, a Moselle wine. Oblincum was the name, 


in the middle ages, for the town of Blanc in Berry, not far from Poitiers, 
still noted for wine.—Boiste in voc, 
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both dry and sweet, that is, when it became old : this seems the 
most probable opinion: in support of it we may state, that, 
according to Fisher [ Travels in Spain, p. 314], Xeres, when old, is 
called Xero seco. 

Champaigne wines were probably introduced into England 
by the restored courtiers of Charles II. Dr. Henderson says 
the name does not occur in the Mystery of Vintners, 1692: 
but that they were imported before that, by. wine merchants, 
appears from the British Merchant [i. 342]; and at the very 
beginning of the eighteenth century, they are repeatedly 
mentioned in comedies as fashionable, om the tavern’ in 
London where they could be produced of the best quality, 
specified.* 

Port wine was not wholly unknown prior to 1693, as Dr. 
Henderson concludes from the “ Farewell to Wine ;” and though 
the bon-vivants might then deem it “spiritless and flat,” it 
had already obtained a high character as a salubrious and 
medicinal wine, being ranked in the London Dispensary, pub- 
lished 1684, the sixth in a list of nine chief wines in these 
respects—p. 182.+ 

he introduction of Madeira, ascribed by Dr. Henderson to 
our officers who had served in the West Indies about the middle 
of the last century, we rather think was brought about by West 
India merchants and planters, on their settling in this country : 
at this time they certainly introduced turtle. { 

The Twelfth chapter, on certain modes of keeping and mellow- 
ing wines, is partly theoretical, and partly practical: the phe- 
nomena of the secondary fermentation are investigated ; and this 





' * Epilogue to the “‘ Constant Couple :’’? Songin “‘ The Man of Mode,” 
Act iv., Scene 2. > 

+ Canary, Malaga, Alicant, Tent, Sherry, Portoport, Rhenish, Florence, 
French, white and red: Sir Francis Brewster (who, as well as his father 
before him, seems to have been an extensive importer of wine), in his 
Essays on Trade, 1702, says, that the Portuguese had wisely laid hold of 
the opportunity the former war had put into their hands, to increase their 
>, . 37. See also Carey on Trade, 1695, p. 117, 129. 

} There is a most admirable picture of a Turtle Feast in the ‘‘ World,” 
No. 123, 1755: the manner of importing, keeping, and cutting up the 
turtle, and the preparations for the feast, by putting on turtle cloaths, are 
described with wonderful effect; the paper is by Mr. Owen Cambridge: 
he mentions the importation of turtle as an improvement in the modern 
kitchen of recent date. Turtle feasts are mentioned in the Connoisseur, 
No. 19, 1754, and No. 87, 1755. Old Madeira seems to have become a 
vinum theologicum about this time: see the Journal of a Senior Fellow 
of Cambridge, .by Warton, in the Idler, No. 33, 1758. Hermitage is 
ag EN the Tatler, No. 131, 1709-10, Tokay in the Connoisseur, 

0. 137, ; 
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portion of the chapter together with that part of the introduction, 
which relates to vinous fermentation, gives nearly all we know, or 
can fairly conjecture, on this still obscure topic. A curious and 
important experiment of Dr. Soemmering is related : by putting 
wine into a glass covered with a bladder, it attained the same 
degree of mellowness in a few weeks or months, which, when 
kept in the usual way, it would only have attained in as many 
years: the — of alcohol is very much increased by 
this process. This process ape very mysterious, and has 
not been explained by Dr. Henderson. The solution is, 
however, wlisealiy’ simple, and has been given by Dr. 
M’Culloch. Membrane consists chiefly of gluten, it contains a 
large portion of that substance, compared to its fibrin, as 
happens in the case of skin. Now water has a great affinity 
to this compound, but alcohol has none. Hence, in the act of 
evaporation from the confined fluid, the watery part unites to 
the bladder, while the alcohol is rejected; and the bladder, 
thus saturated with water, becomes itself an evaporating me- 
dium, whence it operates as a perpetual organ of transmission 
between the watery part of the wine within, and the atmos- 

here without. Thus, while the water alone escapes, the alco- 

ol is retained, and the wine increases in strength until the 
balance of affinities puts a stop to the process. 

We pass over the Thirteenth chapter, on the mixture and 
adulteration of wines, which, besides curious particulars respect- 
ing fictitious wines, contains some rules for detecting adulter- 
ation, and for bettering wines ;* and the first part of the con- 
cluding chapter on the dietetic and medical qualities ; in order 
to extract ae Dr. Hales says on the comparative virtues of 
some of the principal wines : 

“1. Among the brisk wines, those of Champaigne, though not the 
strongest, may be considered as the best ; and they are certainly the 
least noxious, even when drunk in considerable quantity. They intoxi- 
cate very speedily, probably in consequence of the carbonic acid gas in 
which they abound, and the volatile state in which their alcohol is held: 
and the excitement is of a more lively and agreeable character, and of 
shorter duration, than that which is caused by any other species of wine, 





* The modes of adulterating wine, and the statutes against it, are men- 
tioned, pp. 298, 337, 339. The most severe statute against the practice is 
that of James III. of Scotland, by which the punishment of death is 
adjudged to all who bring home corrupt or mixed wine, or a | or sell, 
after it is declared to be such: or mix wine or beer [Stewart’s Index to the 
Scots Acts, Art. Wine]. In the “ World” Nos. 90, 91, is a lively picture 
of a modern vi wee, (1754) from which it appears, that Benicarlo was 
employed to adulterate Claret, and Chios, Chateau Margaux. 
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and the subsequent exhaustion less. Hence the moderate use of such 
wines has been found oceasionally to assist the cure of i 
affections, and other nervous diseases, where the application of an active 
and diffusible stimulus was indicated. They also possess marked diuretic 
powers. The opinion which prevails, that they are apt to occasion gout, 
seems to be contradicted by the infrequency of that disorder in the 
province where they are made ; but they are generally admitted to be 
prejudicial to those habits in which that disorder is already formed; 

ially, if it has originated in addiction to stronger liquors. With 
respect to this class of wines, however, it is to be observed, that they are 
too often drank in a raw state, when, of course, they must prove least 
wholesome ; and that, in consequence of the want of proper cellars, and 
other causes which accelerate their consumption, they are very rarely 
kept enough to attain their perfect maturity. It is also worthy of 
netice, » in order to preserve their sweetness and promote effer- 
vescence, the manufacturers of Champaigne commonly add to each bottle 
a portion of syrup, composed of sugar-candy and cream of tartar; the 
highly-frothing kinds receiving the largest quantity. Therefore, con- 
trary to the prevailing opinion, when the wine kleth in the ‘ 
and “ moveth itself aright,” it is more to be avoided, unless the attribute 
of age should counteract all its noxious properties. 

“2. The red wines of Burgundy are distinguished by greater 
spirituosity, and a powerful aroma ; owing, perhaps, to the predominance 
of the latter principle, they are much more heating than many other 
wines which contain a larger portion of alcohol. Though in the time of 
Louis XIV. they were prescribed in affections of the chest, no physician 
of the present day, would dream of giving them im such eases. The 
exhilaration, however, which they cause, is more innocent than that 
resulting from the use of heavier wines. The better sorts may be 
sometimes administered with advan in disorders where stimulant and 
sub-astringent tonics are required. e same observation will apply to 
the wines of the Rhone, and the lighter red wines of Spain and Portu- 


“3. Possessing less aroma and spirit, but more astringency than the 
produce of the Burgundy vineyards, the ths of the Bordelais are, 
perhaps, of all kinds, the safest for daily use; as they rank among 
the most perfect light wines, and do not excite intoxication so readily as 
most others. They have, indeed, been condemned by some writers, as 
productive of gout; but, I apprehend, without much reason. That, 
with those apenas who are in the practice of soaking large quantities of 


Port and Madeira, an occasional debauch in Claret, may bring on a gouty 
paroxysm, is very possible: but the effect is to be ascribed chiefly to the 
transition from a strong brandied wine toa _ beverage—a transition 
almost always followed by a greater‘or{less derangement”of the digestive 
organs. Besides, we must recollect, that the liquor which passes under 
the denomination of Claret is generally a compounded wine. _ It is, there- 
fore; unfair to impute to the wines of the Bordelais those mischiefs 
which, if they do arise in the manner alleged, are probably, in most 
instances, occasioned by the admixture of other vintages of whole-~ 
some quality. 
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“4, The wines of Oporto, which abound in the astringent principle, 
and derive additional potency from the brandy added to them gee 
to exportation, may be serviceable in disorders of the alimentary s 
where gentle tonics are required; but the gallie acid renders them 
unfit for weak stomachs: and what astringent virtues they shew, will 
be found in greater perfection in the wines of Alicant and Rota, which 
contain more tannen and less acid. The excitement they induce is of a 
more sluggish nature, than that eps the use of the purer French 
wines, and does not enliven in the same degree. As a frequent bever- 
age they are, unquestionably, much more pernicious. 

“5. For a long time the vintages of Spain and particularly the 
Sacks, properly so called, were preferred to all others for medicinal 
purposes. The wines of Xeres still recommend themselves by the 
almost total absence of acidity. 

“6. Of all the strong wines, however, those of Madeira, when of 
good quality, seem the fest adapted to invalids ; being equally spirituous 
as Sherry, but possessing a more delicate flavour and aroma, and though 
often slightly acidulous, agreeing better with dyspeptic habits. Some 
have thought them beneficial in cases of atonic gout, probably without 
much cause ; for, whenever a disposition to inflammatory disorder exists, 
the utility of any sort of fermented liquor is very doubtful. 

“7. The lighter wines of the Rhine, and those of the Moselle, are 
much more refrigerant than any of the preceding, and are frequently 
prescribed, in the countries where they grow, with a view to their 
diuretic properties. In certain species of fever, accompanied by a low 
pulse t nervous exhaustion, they have been found to possess 
considerable efficacy, and may certainly be given with more safety than 
most other kinds ; as the proportion of alcohol in them is small, and its 
effects are moderated by the presence of free acid. They are also said 
to be of service in diminishing obesity. 

“8. It is difficult to conjecture on what circumstances the ancients 
founded their belief im the innocuous qualities of sweet wimes, con 
trasted with the drier and more fully fermented kinds. They may not 
intoxicate so speedily, and, as they cloy sooner upon the palate, are, 
perhaps, generally drunk in greater moderation. When new, they are 
ale y apt to disorder the stomach ; and, when used too freely, 
they produce all the same effects as the heavier dry wines. In their 
more perfect state, they may answer the purpose of agreeable cordials ; 
but, as the excess of saccharine matter retards their stimulant operation, 
—{ ought always to be taken in small quantities at a time”—pp. 353, 


The style of Dr. Henderson’s work has the merit, no common 
one at present, of being perspicuous, correct, and in good taste. 
The subjects of the wood engravings, both vignettes and 
initial letters, are extremely appropriate; and their execution 
does very great credit to the artist, Mr. W. Harvey. 
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. A book has lately been published, entitled, The Topography 
of all the known Vineyards, containing a Description of the kind 
and quality of their products, and a Classification; and is said 
to be TRANSLATED from the Frencli, and abridged so as to 
form a MANUAL and Gu1DE to all importers and purchasers, in 
the choice of wines—(12mo. pp. 248. Whittaker.) 

This work, though utterly undeserving of notice as “A 
Manual and Guide in the choice of Wines,”—being merely such 
a list of them as may be made up from any wine merchant’s 
book—is a curiosity as a translation, and may be just noticed at 
the end of this long discussion on a kindred subject. . The 
little English we have, is rather more difficult to understand 
than the French, which makes by far the greatest portion of 
the book : a fact, which, the following sentences of what this 
translator calls English, will abundantly prove : 

“« Wines produced from the best exposures and good plants are 
consumed as vins D’ORDINAIRE” [p. 8]. “ They are Jess bad 
than the others” [p. 8]. ‘These wines do not leave the coun- 
try” [p. 13]. “ Those who cultivate vineyards in repute, never 
sell the produce of these grapes, lest they should compromise 
the honour of their vineyard” [p. 15].- These (white wines) 
are light and agreeable, but of short duration, and do not go out 
the country” [p. 33]. “Saint Mesmin has some vignes, whence 
wines of good quality” [p. 51]. “The number of good wines 
have likewise increased” [p. 55]. “ Brigg: t.derable good wine.” 


—p. 186. 

When this translator does deviate into English, he contrives 
that his language shall look as much like French as _ possible, 
without being so: thus we have always raisins for grapes ; first 
wines for wines of the best quality ; wines rather strong are said 
to be sufficiently spirited: Upper Hungary is styled High 
Hungary, &c. e presume that in the original French, the 
following sentences are intelligible; what they mean in this 
translation, we cannot at all comprehend : “Grissons,, much good 
common wines” [p. 185]. “ Frioul, much good wine.”—p. 213. 

It is seldom, however, that the translator condescends to give 
us even such English as the above. This version is almost all 
made up of a party-coloured dialect like the following: “The 
other vines of this Commune furnish tolerable good vins Com- 
muns” [p. 10]. “The red turns @ la graisse quickly” [p. 12]. 
“These wines are more corses, plus fins, and possess more 
séve” [p. 16]. “The wines of Pierry are distinguished by a 
more marked taste de pierre a fusil” [p. 26]. “The environs 

roduce wines small, secs, verts, et plats” [p. 28]. “The wines 
ve un joli bouquet and much seve” [p. 30]. “ Guebuiller 
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vins secs, which have du corps, du spiritueux & de la séve’’ [p.38]. 
“The slopes near Saumur produce wines corsés, very spirited, 
bear transport by sea: they have finesse, du gout and un peu de 
bouquet” [p. 43]. “The other crus give wines lourds et froids” 
[p- 46]. “Les vins de Haute Bourgogne possess all the quali- 
ties of perfect wine. La moélle does not render them pdteur ni 
fades.” “Vins de Macon; their moélle is more epaisse, 
without being pdteuse” [p. 56]. ‘“ La Romanée is remarkable 
for its fine colour son aréme spiritueux, sa delicatesse; et la 
Jinesse de son gotit delicieur, et le bouquet most sweet” [p. 68). 
“ The same vineyards also furnish vins D’ORDINAIRE de premiere 
and de seconde qualité, which are often sent out as vins fins.”—p. 
74. 
If we were to quote all the instances that occur of this sort 
of translating, we should quote half the book. We, therefore, 
o on to the third sort of TRANSLATION adopted by Mr. 
Whittaker’s book-maker, which extends through nearly one 
Jifth of the book ; viz. from-page 146 to 172, and from page 
235 to the end. . 


“§ III. vins DE LIQUEUR. 
.“ Premiére Classe. 


“ Roussillon. Le vin muscat de Rivesaltes, département des Pyré. 
nées-Orientales. 

“ Alsace. Les meilleurs vins dits de paille, 4 Colmar, 4 Kaisersberg, 
a Ammerschwir, 4 Olwillers, 4 Kientzheim et dans quelques autres vig- 
nobles du département du Haut-Rhin. 

“ Dauphiné. Le vin de Paille vignobles de Hermitage. 


Deuxiéme Classe. 


“Le Languedoc, ceux de Frontignan et de Lunel, département de 
VHérault. 

“ Le Roussillon, les vins rouges de Grenache, 4 Bagnols, 4 Cosperon, 
& Collioure et 4 Rodés, et ceux dits maccabec, 4 Salces, département des 
Pyrénées-Orientales. ' 


Troisiéme Classe. 


“ Le Languedoc, les muscats des seconds crus de Frontignan et de 
Lunel, et ceux de Maraussan, les vins dits de Picardan 4 Marseillan et 
4 Pommerols, enfin ceux dits de Calabre, de Malaga, de Madere, etc., 
= re prépare dans plusieurs vignobles du département de I’Hérault, 

ce, &e.” 


This is what he calls.TRANSLATING. One word more, and 
we have done, Mr, Whittaker and his scribe are deserving 
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of the severest reprehension for imposing upon the public, 
as a translation, a book which retains all of the original 
that could present any difficulty to the English reader, or be 
of any use to those for whom the publication professes to be 
intended. 





Art. VIII.—Solutions of the Cambridge Problems, from 1800 to 1820, 
By J. M. F. Wright, B. A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo.2 ae. pp: 1400. London. Black, Young, and Young. 


HE Cambridge Problems are unquestionably a more curious 
and ample collection of mathematical conundrums than 
can be elsewhere found. Containing a great deal that is very 
trashy, and much that is merely whimsical; there is withal a 
considerable residue of sterling science and ingenuity. But, 
whatever they be, good or bad. they exhibit the concentrated 
essence of the labours of the most ingenious men in Cambridge 
for a period of twenty years. The resolution of these problems 
was a desideratum felt much more strongly a few years ago than 
it is at present, when almost every thing in them that is curious 
or difficult may be found satisfactorily discussed in the various 
treatises on abstract or physical science which Messrs. Whewell, 
Bland, Cresswell, &c. have recently written or translated. 
Still, such a work as the present, if judiciously executed 
could not fail to be very useful, as concentrating within a 
small compass, and bringing to one point, what else must 
be sought for in a great variety of books, many of.them very 
expensive and very difficult to be procured. Mr. Wright 
has not indeed done all that might have been wished in this 
respect. The student who takes up the Cambridge Problems 
will find, even with the aid of this book, many difficulties 
which he can resolve only by consulting sources of information 
very widely scattered, The industry and ingenuity, however, 
of Mr. Wright, must not be deprived of their just meed of appro- 
bation. If he has not accomplished all that might have been 
desired, he has done a great deal; and what he has done, is, with 
very few exceptions, well done. For the younase mathemati- 
cian, he has opened out a very large field of instruction; to the 
more proficient he has exhibited many useful processes and 
many curious devices of calculation. 

He divides the whole of the problems into two classes. One 
of these embracing such questions as may, in his estimation, be 
more properly called original, and of these alone he undertakes 
the investigation. The other, comprehends al! those which he 
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considers as taken from books in ordinary use, and which in 
Cambridge are called book-work ; as to these, he contents him- 
self by simply referring to the authors by whom they are treated. 
Now, it happens unfortunately, that a large proportion of those 
which Mr, Wright has resolved, are very easy, and entirely un- 
important, being elementary questions of the simplest order ; 
and a large proportion of those which he has omitted as be- 
longing to book-work, are not only difficult, but as matters of 
scientific speculation, very interesting. 

Among the works which Mr, Wright thinks may be in ordi- 
nary circulation, and to which, therefore, it is sufficient merely 
to refer his reader when any problem occurs which may be found 
in them, are, Archimedes, a book so common, that every body 
must recollect to have seen some hundreds of copies in the 
course of his life; Horsley’s Newton, another book in the hand 
of every body; Lacroix on the Differential and vin. Caleu- 
lus, in French, three quarto volumes, a nearly a thou- 
sand pages each; Vince’s Astronomy, another quarto in three 

onderous volumes; the Philosophical Transactions, &c.: the 
Ft is, that with the help of two or three others, such as Bon- 
nycastle’s Arithmetic, Bland’s Equations, Bland’s Geometric 
Problems, our author might have reduced almost every thing 
to the class of book-work, and thus have spared himself the 
trouble of writing out a single solution. 

It is quite impossible to analyse a book of ana such as that 
before us, or to enter into any minute consideration of its de- 
tails, from their multiplicity, but we shall just take two or three 
cases at random, to illustrate our opinion of Mr. Wright’s labours. 

Newton in his Principia, reduces the determination of 
the relative proportion of the polar and equatorial diameters 
of the earth to an application of the * golden rule.” The 
way in which he has applied the rule, to a mathematician 
who can see alittle way below the surface, but yet not to the bot- 
tom of the well, seems liable to objection. It was according] 
laid hold of by many of the objectors to Newton’s phileeepiet, 
as an erroneous process ; and, among others, by those “ snap- 
dragons” the Bernoullis, as they were called, among fifty other 
disparaging names, by Emerson. A more patient investigation 
finally verified the process, suggested by that instinct which 
seems to have guided the inquiries of Newton with infallible 
accuracy, when every other light failed. Hence, in page 8 of 
the problems, we have Mr. Hornbuckle proposing the following : 
—“ Show that Newton has properly applied the principles of 
the Golden Rule, in his investigation of the ratio between the 
equatorial and polar diameters of the earth.” The readers of 
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Mr. Wright’s book would doubtless have been very glad if he 
had explained this matter; but he has thought a to refer 
them to an unpublished work of his own, called Wright’s Com- 
mentary on Newton. 

In page 48, prob. 9, it is proposed to make Newton’s expres- 
sion be the law of central forces general. Newton, for the sake 
of simplifying his calculations, has assumed the area decribed by 
the radius vector in a given time to be constant, and hence 
it disappears from his start The question only requires 
this area to be introduced: this might have been done in two 
lines. Mr. Wright, as it would seem, not seeing his way very 
clearly, has amused us with an elaborate analysis drawn from 
Franceeur, but he has not answered the question. 

Every thing that could be referred to Newton is so referred, 
and thus the author has thrown away the very occasions on 
which he might have most effectually a. his powers, and 
most efficiently subserved the wishes of his readers. Thus, 
when it is proposed to calculate the value of the sun’s disturb- 
ing force on the moon, or Newton’s construction for the obli- 
quity of the lunar orbit, or the motion of the nodes of the lunar 
orbit, or fifty other things of the same kind, Mr. Wright gives 
himself no further trouble, but refers us at once to Newton, 
without even specifying what treatise, whether the Universal 
Arithmetic, or the Lectiones Optica, or his Dissertation on 
Daniel’s Prophecies. No doubt the greater part of these things 
are to be found in the Principia; and it is very true that these 

roblems are resolved there in a manner perfectly oe ae 5 saa 
foal however philosophical, by no means intelligible to such per- 
sons as are likely to consult the volumes before us. The greater 
part of the Principia is a sealed book, even to most of the pro- 
fessed mathematicians of the present day, and it is certainly to 
be regretted, that Mr. Wright has not thought proper to enter 
into combat with its difficulties. 

In page 415, prob. 24, it is proposed by Mr. Wilkinson to 
determine the motion of two bodies attached to the extremities 
of an inflexible rod, and compelled to move in a rectangular 
groove. This belongs to a class of problems which have long 
been familiar on the continent, and which were discussed by 
L with his usual generality, in a very admirable chapter 
in the frst edition, of he Dbenalgns Analytique; a shaper, 
which it is to be regretted, that he thought fit in a great 
measure to expunge from the second edition of this extraor- 
dinary creation of genius. Though proposed so late as the year 
1820, Mr. Wilkinson’s problem was a novelty in the University, 
and was considered as very difficult: the case which he has 
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selected is one of the most. simple and interesting of the class. 
We were naturally turning to Mr. Wright’s solution, as a sort 
of crux experimenti of his general style of investigation, and 
were somewhat chagrined to find. that he had omitted all notice 
of it whatever. 

We shall only advert to another problem, which is pro- 
posed by Mr. Gwatkin in page 391: “ Show that the sections 
of greatest and least curvature at any point of a surface, are at 
right angles to each other ;” this very curious and important 
property of curve surfaces, though mentioned by no English 
writer, is as old as the time of ‘euler, and has been demon- 
strated after a new mode by almost every Frenchman who has 
written on the subject, from Euler down to M. Dupin; but by 
all of them after a very elaborate and tedious process. The 
conclusion, in fact, is drawn by inference, at the tail of their de- 
velopments of the general theory of the curvature of surfaces, 
not by any direct and pointed demonstration. But it was 
clearly at this last mode of investigation, that Mr. Gwatkin was 
aiming, when he a pear this proposition for demonstration. 
For any man to have written out the demonstration by the 
ordinary mode, would, in fact, have occupied half the time 
allotted for the solution of the four and twenty questions. In 
proposing such a matter, he was obviously anticipating the 
penny: that some of the candidates for high academical 

onours might have devoted their attention to the analysis of this 
particular problem, and that they might, therefore, be pre- 
pared with a direct and simple investigation. For these reasons 
the question was not unworthy of Mr, Wright’s attention, 
although he has thought otherwise, and has referred his readers 
to Lacroix. Such a matter ought, however, to have been dis- 
patched at once, and we should have done it in some such way 
as the following, which has, at all events, the advantage of being 
sufficiently simple, and, as far as we know, is new. The ordinary 
notation is adopted, and of course needs no explanation. 

At any point of a curve surface, conceive the plane of (xy) 
to coincide with the tangent plane, and consequently the axis 
of (z) with the normal to this point. Let any plane passing 
through this normal cut the surface, and let (0) be the — it 
makes with (xz): let (p) be the radius of curvature of the 
section of the surface made by this plane, at this point, then 


ds? : 
me = a (1) 


But since z=f (x, y) 
VOL. IV.— W. R. 
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d*z 2 rdx* + 2s dx dy +t dy?. 
bre dx* + dy* 
px rdr* +25 dx dy+t. dy" 
1+tan*6 2) 
r+ 2s. tan 0+t. tan@® ° ~~ 
For the greatest and least values of (0) we must have 


dp=0 


or tan? -+——=tan $+1=0... (3) 








or p= 


The value of (p) corresponding to one of these values of (0) 
is 4 maximum, to the other a minimum: and if one of them 


be called (0) the other will obviously be (5 +9) or the maxi- 


mum and minimum sections are at right angles. 


Amid his various researches, Mr. Wright has at some turn or 
other, fallen foul of almost areas distinguished mathematician of 
the present day. Dr. Hutton, Professor Playfair, Mr. Ivory, Mr. 
Herschell, &c. have alternately been subjected to the ban of his 
censure. We have had no Siones to Saiwes the right and 
wrong betweea these parties. In one case, however (prob. 15, p. 
250), where parallel rays are incident perpendicular to the base, 
it is said “ that the density of rays in the caustic varies as tan 0+. 
2 tan 0,(0) being that arc of the generating circle of the cycloid 
which corresponds to the point of incidence ;” Mr. Wright finds 
another result, and asserts that the true law is not laid down in 
the problem. Without presuming to arbitrate between the Cam- 
bridge Moderator and the author of the Solutions, we would 
merdly request the latter to revise his calculation. 

In general the investigations are neat, although, occasi- 
onally, an amendment might be suggested. We may specify 
an instance in the very last problem, which is one of Mr. 
Whewell’s. It is there proposed to expand the value of the 
radius vector of an elliptic orbit about the focus, in a series 
arranged according to cosines of the multiples of the traversed 


angle. Ifin the first instance } (7+ 5) had been substituted for 


(cos 6) and the resulting quadratic fraction resolved into two 
partial simple fractions, and then expanded by the trinomial, 
the required series would be at once obtained ; without the long 
and awkward processes of transformation and summation 
which have been resorted to. 
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Mr. Wright doés not trouble himself much with physical pro- 
blems or their conditions. On one occasion [vol. ii., p.523] these 
he has ventured a few remarks on a case of this description, he 
seems to have foundered on quicksands of his own creating. A 
fiuid is descending in a paraboloidal vessel according to a given 
law, and the time of its descending through a finite space he 
rightly calculates to be infinite : he is staggered by this result, 
he cannot comprehend how it should be possible, and con- 
siders this circumstance as indicating some fallacy, in the 
generally adopted theory of fluids. Had he been a little more 
in the habit of attending to physical phenomena, or had he 
—- read the first two or three sections of the second book 
of the Principia, he would have seen no difficulty in this ap- 
parent paradox. 





Art. IX. Outlines of Philosophical Education, illustrated by the Method 
of teaching the Logic Class in the University of Glasgow ; together 
with Observations on the Expediency-of extending the Practical System 
to other Academical Establishments, and on the propriety of making 
certain Additions to the Course of Philosophical Education in Univer 
sities. By ees 3 Jardine, A. M. F. R. S. E., Professor of Logic and 


Rhetoric in that University. 1 vol. Second edition, enlarged. Glasgow. 
Oliver and Boyd. 1825. 


AS’ the first edition of this book was published before the 
commencement of our labours, we have assumed the privi- 
lege of examining the second. It is the production of an ex- 
perienced teacher, as well as of a sensible and conscientious 
man; and contains much valuable matter, in the nature 
of remarks on the present mode of teaching in our universities, 
with suggestions towards a reform. We would gladly have 
analyzed it for the benefit of our readers, but as itis not a long 
work, while it is written in a plain sensible manner, and in an 
agreeable style, we shall rather recommend it to their own 
perusal. We have another reason for not dwelling upon it at pre- 
sent; and it is, that we are desirous to take up a position in 
the general question of education, which Professor Jardine has 
passed over. There are defects in our system, still more radical 
than those which he has pointed out; and we shall, pao 
rform our duty better in filling up the blank which he has 
eft. Hereafter, we shall take frequent opportunities of pur- 
suing the same subject from the point at which we shall here 
terminate ; and shall not then be ashamed to profit from remarks 
so entirely coincident with the views which we have long en- 
tertained. 
tT 
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_ We have, indeed, already offered some remarks on Education in 
our first number, but we are so far from having exhausted this 
important subject, that we consider ourselves as having merely 
commenced it ; and shall therefore continue, from time to time, 
to propose what has occurred to us on the fashions of our 
country in this respect, and on their possible improvement. 
If we cannot always say what has not been said before on ques- 
tions so often canvassed, that will not prevent us from saying 
what we think useful and right. The greater mass of the public 
has, as usual, shown the most determined inveteracy not to listen 
to advice that will give them the trouble of thinking, the trouble 
of quitting a beaten routine to enter on a new line of action, 
and the vast effort of doubting the wisdom of their ancestors. 
It must be our business to sound that advice in their ears till 
they do listen, since ‘‘ For this were we ordained.” 

, To say that alight has broken on the human mind within 
these last thirty years, to say that it has spread with a rapidity 
and an effect hitherto unexampled in the history of man, is but 
to say what all the world knows and feels. is is the effect 
of education ; it is education itself. Yet it is an education at- 
tained, produced, without the a of education, in spite 
of the imperfect machinery which we have received from our 
ancestors. From the same ancestors we received the distaff, 
the horse-mill, and the coracle. Those we have converted into 
the cotton-engine, the steam-engine, and the three-decker. By 
the exertions of our mechanical skill, by arrangement, order, 
division, we have multiplied our wealth, our resources, our com- 
forts, our power, and our rank in the world, toa degree which no 
mind could have anticipated. If it has been the proud destiny 
of Britain to curb the tyranny of the few over the many, to 
raise the brute people to the rank of man, to be, in spite of all 
her faults, the eye of the world; it is to the machinery of its 
industry and its wealth that we must look for all these benefits 
and blessings. We have despised our ancestors, and we have 
proved their wisdom folly. And, as we have despised them, 
we have risen-and flourished. 

Yet our improvements on their machinery have been nearly 
limited to the machinery of wealth ; to the inanimate world ; to 
length, and breadth, and depth, and weight. We have forgotten 
mind in our pursuits of matter. We have discovered that the 
soil will yield a tenfold produce by the exertions of our mecha- 
nical skill; that value a thousand fold can be added, by our 
dexterity and industry, to the most worthless of nature’s pro- 
ductions. But we have scarcely discovered that parallel exer- 
tions of industry and attention may he applied to the cultivation 
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of the rude, metaphysical soil of the mind of man. Or, if we 
have speculated on our powers, if even we have occasionally 
and partially exerted them, we have wanted courage to disclaim 
the worn-out machinery of our ancestors, and to invent, and 
apply, for ourselves, to mind, as we have long done to matter 
new powers, new combinations, and new proceedings. 

Had Britain, Europe, persisted in the agriculture, the manu 
factures, the economics of the days of Alfred, we need not ask 
where we should now have been. It is because the West has 
dared to think and act for itself, that it is not now as the East, 
er Yet there was a time when the East did think for 
itself. If Europe also had ceased to think and to reform, from 
the time of Mahomet, if Britain had shown the same antipathy 
to reform in all, as it has so obstinately done in some things, it 
would now have been speaking Welsh, and burrowing in the 
ground ; the enviable seat of tyranny, slavery and starvation; or 
possibly marching, under the influence of insanity and a red 
rags to war against Palestine and pestilence. 

ut we have invented steam-engines and parliaments; and, 
what is more, we persist in attempting to improve both. Yet 
we neglect that fundamental engine, that very machine of all 
machines with which we must work out these results. We 
forget that, in all this, man himselfis the first mover; and 


while. we labour to reform and to improve his actions, and to 
_— by his action, we neglect his principles of action, and 
orget to cultivate or create those powers, of which we would 


still reap the effects. 
Practically, we state the case too strongly ; looking at the 
uU 


system, not one jot. As far as in us lies, the cation of man, of 
hat class, at least, which was once the only man, is what it was 
in the days of Alfred. If we have not suffered more from out 
monkish obstinacy, it is partly because that division of society 
is not now the only man, and partly because education now no 
longer depends on systems, but falls imperceptibly around us 
as the showers of heaven. Monachism can no longer exclude 
what it does not give. The age is educated, in spite of a per+ 
nicious system. 

Or, be it not pernicious, it is useless; at least it is purpose- 
less. If it be but purposeless, it has still the evil result of 
occupying valuable time, of consuming valuable means to no 
end. And if it does all this to no useful end, it is injurious, 
inasmuch as it impedes the application of what would be useful. 
Life and money, labour and industry, are expended in what is 
unproductive. They might be expended in productive acqui- 
sition, The machinery of education, of the education to which 
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we here especially allude, is antiquated and bad, and its produce 
is nothing, or worse than nothing. We should laugh at the 
man who should now propose to till his farm as the farms of 
the Anglo-Saxons were tilled; to keep oaks for the purpose of 
feeding hegs; or convents for fattening monks. Yet we main-' 
tain, with all our vigour of argument, and example, and anger, 
the system which cultivates the rough desert of man’s mind as 
it was cultivated when man was a tyrant or a slave, when he 
was ignorant of arts and sciences, comfortless, powerless, and 
debased ; which makes monks when there are no longer con- 
vents. Could the philosopher of the Dog-star now visit us, 
would he believe that the engine of education, that the educa- 
tion itself of this enlightened people, consisted of two lost lan- 
ages; and that the first twenty years of the short space of 
1uman life were occupied in attempting to acquire them ; notin 
the acquisition, but rather, we should say, in labouring to avoid 
acquiring them; and that the first effort of freedom, after this 
life of slavery and punishment was, to forget and renounce all 
that had been learned. The day is coming when posterity will 
wonder, like the philosopher. 

If Education means any thing, in the sense in which we here 
take it, itis the process by which the mind of man, possessed of 
powers, but unfurnished with ideas, is stored with knowledge, 
and enabled to apply this to the business of human life. To 
ascertain what is the business of human life, is, therefore, a 
fundamental preliminary, It is one, however, which we need 
not here state; as, at every stage of society, and in our own 
very decidedly, it is understood by the enlightened community. 
Yet it has been our leading mistake to forget or lose sight of it. 
The age of Alfred was a wiser age; for the business of life, 
such as it was apprehended, was the object of education, 
such as that also was. The age has changed; the business 
of life is no longer what it was ; but the education remains. 

We know that there is much education in this country, some 
professed, but more accidental, which does not consist of Greek 
and Latin. But all the world knows, that the apparent inten- 
tion of acquiring those two languages, on the one hand, with 
apparent efforts to instil them on the other, are the leading 
features of our system. It is thus that the class, in particular, 
on which rests the great business of wine p « is anupeee to be 
prepared for the varied and complicated duties which its in- 


dividuals are to perform. To those languages are devoted that 
long agd important period, through which the mind (as well as 
the body) is to be trained to action; on this is money as well as 
time expended; and thus educated=or not the man is turned 
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into the world, to perform whatever his station may demand 
from him. 

In the time of Alfred, the business of society, the national 
honour and the public good, demanded that men should be 
educated so as to perform their several duties in the society. 
And they were educated to this: and beeause the age was (let 
not our readers be astonished) an enlightened one—thus far 
at least it was enlightened—the soldier was trained in the 
exercises appropriate to his business—the churchman was 
taught Latin, because Latin was the language of his trade; and 
he who sought to be accomplished, as men seek that still, 
studied the nee which then embodied all the known 
literature of the world, The soul of Alfred has transmigrated 
into that of George the Fourth ; all-powerful and active England 
is the representative of Anglo-Saxony, and Anglo-Normandy. 
The church has fled before Luther, and the monks before 
Henry; yet Westminster and Harrow, Winchester and Eton, 
aye seminaries for monks. The business of society demands, 
under George the Fourth, what.it demanded under Alfred ; 
but its demands have not been obeyed. , 

If the present world of Europe is a world of literature, it ig 
also a world of science and art. Whatever remoter debts it 
may have to the former, it is to the two latter that it looks im- 
mediately for ali its comforts, all its wealth, and all its power. 
Direetly and immediately, we have risen to the station whieh 
we occupy, not by literature, not by the knowledge of extinef 
languages, but by the sciences of politics, of law, of publie 
economy, of commerce, of mathematics; by astronomy, by 
chemistry, by mechanics, by natural history. It is by these 
that we are destined to rise yet higher. These constitute the 
business of society, and in these ought we to seek for the objects 
of education. Yet these are not the objects of our great and 
organized system of education. The monopoly remains what it 
was six centuries ago; and it is to interlopers that we are 
indebted for almost all that we possess of an education suited 
to the wants and the spirit of the age. If, without education, 
if, in spite of a vicious or an useless system, we have attained 
that rank which we do possess, it is not too much to hope, that, 
under a system, of which the means are calculated for the endg, 
we aye yet immeasurably behind the point which we shall, at 
some future day, reach,’ 

As to the universal education of the people, it is a question 
so extensive and important, that we dare not enter on it here, 
where that of the higher classes alone will occupy even more 
than our narrow limits will justify. But we have no fear ia 
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asserting, that’ in the present state of the world, the most 
enlightened people will always maintain a decided superiority 
over those who are less informed; that they will excel them, not 
only in invention but in industry ; that they will resist or conquer 
them in arms, that they will exceed them in moral order, and, 
what is not less important, will form, or reform, a political state 
better administered, and, therefore, more free from abuses, and 
more conducive to the wealth and happiness of the total com- 
munity. Itis where every man understands his own duties 
that he understands the duties of others; and those duties are 
his rights, 

But to return to the monastic system, to the education of 
those who govern and direct us, to Westminster and Oxford. 
We begin by excepting the church. They educate for the 
church: how they succeed, and at what expense, is a question 
which we may possibly examine at a future time. But the 
church constitutes but a small part of the active community. 
It has no share in law, physic, commerce, or arts ; it exerts no 
rr ene industry, and, with the exception of the twenty-four 

ishops, it takes no part in the political government. — If our in- 
stitutions educate lawyers, and merchants, and physicians, and 
statesmen, they teach them what they teach to churchmen, 
Ovid and Catullus, Homer and drinking, driving curricles or 
stage-coaches, and rowing boats. Must we conclude that edu- 
cation is an useless labour, that nature does all, that man, at 
twenty-four, having been denominated a master of arts, springs 
up a lawyer, a statesman, or a physician, to act and govern by 
intuition ; and, well imbued with syntax and port, to transfer 
his hand from the reins of four greys to those of the state. . No. 
There is here a dilemma. That he may fall down from Newmarket 
into the cabinet, a statesman, we do not deny: but if he hopes 
to thrive at the bar or the exchange, he knows that he must 
commence his education when he is thought to have quitted it. 
He must educate himself; and thus doing, he condemns, by his 
practice, the system on which he has been brought up; though, 
if a nursling of either Alma, of any establishment, he is rarely 
honest enough to confess his own folly and that of his parents 
and ancestors. Is it not true, that these monopolizing establish- 
ments are entwined in a triple twist with church and state, and 
that to “ speak evil” of Westminster or Eton, of Oxford or 
Cambridge, is heresy, schism, and all manner of abomination ? 

The education of those who are really educated, is their own 
work. And, being their own work, not only are all the previous 
time and money lost, but that period of life which ought to 
have been occupied in acquisition, has past, never to return, 
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never to be compensated by after-industry. The monopoly has 
cheated them with the semblance of teaching, it has taught 
them what they have not learned, or if they have learned what it 
has taught, they have found, too late, that itis useless and must 
be forgotten. It has cheated them of their wealth and their 
time ; it has cheated, as far as it could, the state which depends 
on their acquisitions; it has not made the citizens which it 

romised ; it is not an Alma mater, but a Harpy and a robber. 

wenty times in a century the world wonders at a “ self-taught” 
individual—a Ferguson, a Burns, a Watt, or a Chantrey. It 
forgets that all who are taught, are equally self-taught ; but 
Westminster and Oxford receive the praise, and the individual 
alone, who knows whence his knowledge came, holds his peace 
and maintains the deception. 

It may be said, thatit is of no consequence whence education 
comes, provided it comes at all. That may be very true; but 
it is no reason why we should spend money and time in not 
being educated. Nor is every one inclined to exert himself in 
solitude to this end; still less, .to commence the acquisition, 
of what he is sensible he ought to have acquired in youth, late 
in life, when he is generally called on to act, and has no longer 
time to learn. If, as all are agreed, we must apply ourselves in 
youth to acquire knowledge, because it is difficult to form the 
necessary habits afterwards, it is essential that the knowledge 
to be gained should be useful knowledge. It is said that the 
practice of labouring at Greek and Latin produces its effect in 
giving the general habit of industry in learning, and in culti- 
vating the attention, the memory, the taste, and what not. 
That is, as if the man who is to live by rope-dancing were to 
labour for instruction at the anvil. The same labour will confer 
the knowledge and the habit both ; the memory, the attention, 
and the taste, may be cultivated by useful, as well as by useless, 
knowledge, and thus two objects are attained by one effort. He 
who means to raise cabbages does not sow pine-apples. 

Toeducate youth has beena leading object in all civilized nations. 
Yet the world has never yet seen what the power of education is. 
It has occupied the attention of philosophers and politicians ; 
it has been purchased with money, and paid for with human 
life and liberty, and yet it has rarely done what it might have 
effected ; sometimes, because its ends have been false, or par- 
tial, or mistaken; sometimes, as with us, because it has lagged 
behind the spirit of the age. It is an engine of infinite power, 
if ably managed ; it ought to have been the object of. prim 
attention, and yet it has been always neglected or perverted. 
We might even suppose that the aged and experienced had 
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entered into a conspiracy to prevent youth from acquiring what 
themselves did not acquire in youth, and what has been to them 
the — result of industry that ought to have been otherwise 
employed ; in production, not in acquisition ; in acting, not in 
learning how to act. Sparta has shown us what education can 
do: that which, under such perverted views, could even change 
the nature of man, might effect anything, more ably directed. 
Yet Sparta was wiser than ourselves: it was wise for its 
ends, and it gained those ends. When we shall become as wise 
as Sparta, our universal youth will not be employed seventeen 
ae in learning the languages of Sparta an e. It was 

awe public institutions for education, that Sparta gained its 
objects. It attained, by them, what was esteemed the perfec- 
tion of human nature. It depends on better institutions, pur- 
suing worthier and wider views with equal precision and energy, 
to bring man to the utmost point of perfection of which he is 
susceptible. The object of systems of education should be, to 
cultivate and enlarge the capacity to its utmost verge, to elevate 
and improve the moral faculty to the last extent of its susce 
tibility, to store the mind with knowledge, and to render the 
corporeal powers that which nature designed them, under 
exertion, to be. 

We cannot here examine all these points; but as far as 
relates to the acquisition of knowledge, and the exercise and en- 
largement of the mental and corporeal faculties, our systems are 
miserably and disgracefully deficient. The establishment of 
schools and universities, such as these now are, was useful 
in its day ; it preserved useful learning, and rescued the world 
from barbarism, independently of the — more purely 
professional which it accomplished. We do not wish to do 
them injustice, but the world has advanced, and they hav 
remained stationary: had they kept up with the progress ot 
society, we should still have praised them. 

At present, our prevailing system of education, our first and 
fundamental acquisitions, bear the stamp of the barbarism of , 
past centuries. We study what the clergy studied, because, 
then, it was the clergy alone that did study. We learn Latin 
beeause, then, there was no book that was not Latin, and be- 
cause, for want of a language adapted to its purposes, a bar- 
barous Roman tongue was the language of learning, and law, 
and science. If we have at length escaped from the jargon of 
school logic, and school divinity, and occult causes, and glosses, 
and doctors, and commentators, so is it time that we should break 
through the slavery of learning two extinct languages ; and that 
the youth of man should be employed in forming the man adult 
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and active. Granting to these two languages all that the 
warmest advocate can wish, and what, in truth, we feel no in- 
clination whatever to refuse, the cultivation of letters alone is 
but one branch of education, and it ought to be but one branch 
of the academic institutions of a nation, as nations now are, or 
should desire to be. Public education ought to have more im~- 
portant views. . Whatever individuals must do for themselves, 
and what in fact they do perform, this ought public institutions 
to do for the nation at large. The object of the state should be, te 
render its subjects more enlighten , and more useful; for thus 
are its power and happiness increased. If it ought not to sit still 
while individuals are privately labouring, still less ought it to 
maintain and sanction institutions which are useless or perni- 
cious. Even to be useless is to be pernicious ; for sanction is here 
age and adds powerfully to the evils produced by habit. 

he wide public does not often reason or think, it is easily 
led by usage, it venerates habitually that which it has been ac- 
customed to connect with church and state, with remote anti- 
quity, with recollections of its apres a and of parental autho- 
rity, and with recollections of its childhood. Thus it is, that to 
doubt the infallibility of Eton and Oxford is a sort of misprision 
of treason ; to doubt the power of Latin and Greek in forming 
statesmen and lawyers, heresy. 

It is to these feelings, and perhaps chiefly to the numerous 
and little watched associations which so powerfully influence 
the human mind, that we must trace that party spirit and feel- 
ing, that mystical and masonic sentiment and language, which 
adhere for life to those who have been educated at our public 
institutions, and which so strongly tend to support them and 
their abuses. The physical, animal delight, inseparable from 
early youth, the recollection of stolen and vicious pleasures at 
a later period, the rare enjoyments remembered while the pains 
are forgotten, a casual community in idleness or vice, or per- 
haps in study, accidentally converted into what is called friend- 
ship, cause the thoughtless to attribute to the system, to the 

ublic school or the college, to Latin and Greek, what would 
ve existed under any system. If the heart of age throbs 
with recollected delight at an ode of Horace, so might it have 
throbbed at an ode of Hafiz, or the moralities of Konfutzee, 
had it been the fashion to study Persian or Chinese; or 
at the movements of a steam-engine, had useful science oceu- 
pied the place of nonsense-verses. Yet thus it is, that the 
attachment to the monopoly and the system is maintained ; 
and thus the parent sends his child to waste his time, and per- 
chance to ruin his health and morals, where his fathers before 
him had destroyed theirs. 
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It is from similar want of reasoning, that the school and the 
college gain the credit for what the man has performed. It is 
forgotten that his knowledge was not acquired in youth, but 
that, like those whose fortune it has not been to be whipped into 
syntax, or to wear a quadrangular cap, he is, virtually, self-edu- 
cated. It is the eternal boast, that all our t statesmen and 
lawyers have been of this school or that college; that Mr. Fox 
was of Eton or Westminster, it matters little which, and Black- 
stone of Brazennose, or of Christchurch, it is indifferent. This 
is a mere question of chances. If there are to be great states- 
men and great lawyers, and if every man must go, in youth, to 
school and college, from a school or a college he must me a 
Blackstone ora Bentham. But it must also be a public school 
and an university ; for it is forgotten how many men, the en- 

ighteners of their age in literature, science, and art, have been 

ucated at a mean country school, or at no school, and are as 

a with the taste of Christchurch claret, as of Balliol 
er. 

But let us ask of those who have been educated at sehool, at 
Westminster or Eton, to answer us conscientiously, what acquisi- 
tions they have brought from them. We will even venture to ask 
the mass from Oxford and Cambridge, if the mass could frame 
an answer—Is there, not any useful acquisition made at a public 
school, or a grammar school, but is there any acquisition what- 
ever ? 

From six or eight, till sixteen or seventeen, nine or ten 
months in every precious year of youth are occupied, for six 
or eight hours of évery day, in learning, or trying to learn, a 
little Latin and less Greek ; in attempting, in fact, not to read 
and understand the matter of a classical author, to know the 
history, the poetry, the philosophy, the policy, the manners, and 
the opinions of Greece and Rome, but the grammar, the syntax, 
the parsing, the quantities, and the accents; not in learning to 
write and speak the languages, but in getting by rote a few 
scraps of poetry, to be again forgotten, and in fabricating non- 
sense, or sense verses, it is indifferent which. In ten years of 
this labour, privation, punishment, slavery, and expense, what 
is gained even of this useless trash? Nothing. t the man 
who can now write and speak Latin, let him who can read the 
poets, philosophers, and historians with the ee 
sure that he reads Hume and Milton, or even Boileau and 


Tasso, answer whether he acquired these powers at school, or 
whether he is not self-educated. If all this had been learned, 
it would be useless; but even this useless matter is not ac- 
quired. What we say of Latin we may doubly say of Greek. 
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If Latin is not learned at school, Greek is not acquired even at 
college. If it were a general or a common acquisition, a Greek 
scholar would not be a phenomenon greater than Grimaldi and 
Matthews united. A Greek scholar is now a Porson, or an 
Elmsley, or a Gaisford ; 2 thing to be made into a professor and 
stared at. The question is answered. And even when he has 
arrived at the rank of canonization, what are the acquirements, 
and are even these useful, are they even ornamental? He is 
not desired or designed to be imbued with the learning of those 
heathens. No: that is left to the Lipsiuses, the Clarkes, and 
the Cudworths. His apotheosis is, to talk of accents which he 
knows not the purpose of, and never will discover ; to squabble 
about digammas; to discover metres in Aischylus, of which 
Eschylus never dreamed ; to read Homer in a measure which 
Homer would not recognize to be his own poetry, perhaps not 
even his own language. 

But we must not now enter on the particulars. Yet we may 
ask for what reason any language is learned, not for what reason 
it is taught; for, if we mistake not, these are very distinct 
things. A language, Latin or Greek, may serve the purpose of 
occupying time, teaching boys to sit still for a given number of 
hours, causing them to read, or pretend to read, in a book, to 
love reading, or to hate it. As the phrase is, it keeps them out 
of mischief; and, what is not less convenient, it relieves the 
parents, for ten years, from any further trouble about their 
offspring than that of paying their bills. These are, unques- 
tionably, valuable results ; though Castle Baynard or Richmond 
answer these purposes as well as Eton and Harrow, and at some- 
what less cost. 

But these are indirect objects. The direct purpose of 
learning a language is, to use it as an engine of communication 
between man and man ; between living men, in ordinary cases ; 
in that of Latin and Greek, between a living man and a dead 
one. The scholar, therefore, has acquired the art of speaking, 
of writing, and of reading Latin; or, at least, of doing one, or 
two, of ote things. And he that would be a scholar, labours 
to attain one, or more, or all of these objects; and if he does 
not acquire them after ten years of school and three of college, 
ask the deans of Westminster and Christchurch the reasons 
why. If they will not answer, we will. These are not the 
purposes of learning the extinct languages, and they are not 
attained. Or there is no desire to teach these languages, or 
else there is no desire ‘to learn them, or lastly, he who has 
chanced to learn something, hastens to forget it, because he 
finds it useless. 
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And this is the fruit which a great nation draws from ten or 
fifteen years of the hard labour of its youth ; this is the result 
of its hopes, its anxiety, and its expense, and its wisdom. 

If the dead languages were now the modes of communica- 
tion among living men, there would be a purpose in speaking 
and writing them. It is an act of wisdom, therefore, not to ac- 
quire this art. But it is not one to spend fifteen years in not 
acquiring it. But we will acquire them, that we may read the 
precious poetry, the precious philosophy, the precious history, 
and the precious oratory, of Greece and Rome. That is a 

urpose, and it is a good one: the only question is, whether 
it be effected ; we may even say, whether it be wished; whether 
there does exist a practical effort to attain this ostensible end. 

He will be a hardy man who will assert, or a clever one who 
will prove, that, up to the period of leaving school, we may 
almost add college also, one boy of a thousand does read, or 
wishes to read, any classical author for the sake of his matter, 
be that what it may. He will be not less so, who will shew 
that, excepting a very few professed scholars, and a very small 

rtion of the clergy, with perhaps one statesman, and half a 

wyer, any man reads with pleasure and facility, reads for the 
pu of reading, for any purpose for which history or philo- 
sophy are read, or poetry and mere literature cultivated, an 
Greek author, and we scarcely fear to add, any Latin one. If 
he do, it is because he has, from communication with the world 
into which he has been let loose, from the activity and power 
of modern literature, been turned back to a pursuit which he 
has now, and almost for the first time, laboured at with 
sincerity and ambition. The whole world of Britain is taught 
the classical extinct languages, and is taught little else. But 
it does not learn them, it does not desire to learn them, it 
hastens to forget them as far as it has attained them; or else 
it is compelled to do so, because, finding them purposeless, and 
finding that it has necessary acquisitions to make, and neces- 
sary duties to perform, it must abandon them. If this be true, 
(and who will disprove it?) what shall we say of the state that 
maintains, and the people that follow a system of this nature, 
and which cannot follow it without the sacrifice of that which 
would be as useful, as conducive to —_ utility, as this is 
useless. We learn all other learning that we may remember it, 
that we may apply it to-use,to some one of the numerous duties 
of man. We Thin classical learning to forget it ; and the only 
sensible part of the process is the last ; because it is of no use. 

But there is an object remaining, which we have designedly 
reserved to the last, because we find it more difficult to write about 
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words than things, not easy to find definite answers for indefinite 
assertions, to a igid logic to vague declamations. Here 
it is, that we and our principles are most easily opposed, and 
least easily defended ; because it is on such misty subjects as 
this, that words can be multiplied into an interminable sem- 
blance of argument. Who shall hold the “ eel of” literature 
“ by the tail,” or by the head either? 

We must cultivate the classical languages, because, thus 
only can we acquire taste, literature, poetry, oratory, grammar, 
etymology, and heaven knows what more. All these things, 
be it remarked, not as they relate to the two languages in 
question, but as they relate to our own. In this process also, 
be it again remarked, we are neither compelled nor desired to 
cultivate our own grammar, or our own language, with all these 
and whatever other categories are involved init. In fact, our 
own language and its authors are not only neglected, but ex- 
cluded, by the system; and were it not for our mothers and 
nurscs, it is tolerably certain that we should possess as little lan- 

age as an Ourang Outang, since we should understand neither 
English, Latin, nor Greek. This is an ingenious method of 
teaching and learning the English tongue, it must be granted. 
It cannot fail, however, to be the best of all possible systems, 
or how should we have possessed Shakspeare? How also 
should we have possessed Mrs. Macaulay, and Mrs. Montague, 
Mrs. More, and Mrs. Barbauld, and whatever else of female 
power, better and worse, has been displayed in the various 
walks of British literature. We have heard of a royal road 
to geometry; but the royal road to English is formed upon a 
somewhat different principle, since it goes precisely in that line 
which does not lead to the mark in view. This is the man who 
learns how to build a house that he may be able to cut a coat. 

To examine details, here also, would lead us further than we 
can afford: to anticipate arguments and objections, would 
require a treatise. Yet, in brief. We are told that the Latin 
grammar teaches the English grammar, that it teaches the 
principles of grammar, and so on. Those who say this, because 
they have heard it from their ushers, are little likely ever to 
know any grammar or any language. Those who do say it, 
knowing both grammars, know that they are saying what is not 
true. The Latin grammar is not the English grammar; and 
though a knowledge of it should casually aid in the understand- 
ing of the latter, we are acting in this case as if we should 
travel from London to Cairo for the purpose of attaining Naples. 
Why do we not learn the Engiish grammar, if it be the English 
grammar that we desire to understand? Nor does the Latin 
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mar teach the general principles of grammar ; and if it did, 
who is there that learns this abstruse branch of metaphysics at 
any school or college; or how many grammarians, in the true 
sense of that term, has the world produced? The practical 
truth respecting the relation of school, schoolboy, and grammar 
is, that grammar is not learned, and never can be learned, at a 
school, and that the attempt to teach it, the mode of teaching it, 
and the pretence of teaching a language through it, are insults 
to the common sense of mankind, as well as to the experience 
of ages. 

e need not concern ourselves respecting the indirect utility 
of the Greek grammar; since it is very certain that not one 
schoolboy in ten thousand acquires any other knowledge of it 
than what a parrot might. But we are informed, that the Greek 
tongue is indispensable, because its compounds form our tech- 
nical terms, and that moreover, because, in short, the English is 
derived from the Latin or the Greek, or both, we cannot hope 
to understand it without a previous knowledge of those two 
“learned” languages. That is somewhat hard upon fair authors, 
even upon the mothers of the Udolphos and the Rack-rents ; 
it is not very polite towards the fair in general; it treats the 
great race of undertakers, stockbrokers, booksellers, and fish- 
mongers, and a long “ hoc genus omne,” with somewhat aristo- 
cratical contempt ; and, really, is not very civilly predicated of 
ensigns, major-generals, sea-captains, and attornies. 

This is the question of etymology, more soberly viewed. We 
hope the dean of Westminster will please to tell us how much 
he teaches, or knows, of Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, Celtic, 
French, Italian, Danish, Low Dutch, besides Bengalee, German, 
and Ashantee ; and that he will also inform us how many English 
words come straightway to us fror: Greek or Latin. If the 
etymologist is to master English ¢.; aology, he must seek other 
Almas than those of the monopoi;. And what if he knew it 
all? Doubtless, as to the Greek, it will teach him the meanings 
of Diatalaiporou, Diorama, Therapolegia, or Apolepsia Alexi- 
cacon, if he can find them out; or instruct him how to christen 
Hunt’s Blacking, or Rowland’s Macassar oil, in Heathen. 

We approach with trembling humility the regions of poetry 
and oratory ; for, really, on this ground, we cannot precisely 
side with We. Cobbett. Nevertheless, since this is a question of 
temper on one side, we may as well make it one also; and, 
therefore, whether we believe it or not, we will say, Cobbett- 
like, that the oratory of Greece and Rome is one thing, and 
that of Mr. Cobbett himself, Jack Fuller, sir Joseph Yorke, 
Mr. Hunt, and the monthly preacher at Whitehall, is another ; 
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just as Homer, Pindar, Southey, and Stephen Duck have all 
written their several poetries. e must therefore either deny 
that the poetry and oratory of Britain can be formed by those 
of Greece and Rome, or, what is more easily proved, assert that 
they are not actually so formed; that many of our highest 
orators and poets have derived nothing from classical learning 
and models, and that there is no want, in the British language, 
or in those of modern Europe, of models to follow, or of 
materials to form a taste. We will further say, (and here Mr. 
Cobbett would back us, if he knew how) that, so far has the 
poetry of Greece and Rome been a blessing and a benefit to 
modern poets, it has been to them as a stumbling block and as 
trammels ; enchaining free and bold spirits, and producing an 
endless herd of insipid imitators, who have nauseated the 
world, for six centuries, with Jupiters, Venuses, and Daphnes. 
If we had space, we would argue this question more seriously. 
There are a can do it for themselves, if they will but dare ; 
and as to the rest, they will still cant, whatever we may say: 
since there is nothing so easy as to sing the old song, and no 
opinions so little costly as those which do not cost the trouble 
of forming. We might run through a long parallel list of 
ancient and modern poets and poetry, and we might, thus, even 
shake the faith of those who sing the parrot note; but we too 
have been rurrw-ed into a sort of stupid, inexplicable, respect 
for antiquity, and shall follow lord Burleigh’s sage example. 

Demosthenes and Cicero: these are impressive terms. Iso- 
crates ; we will say nothing of him. But there were great men 
in those days : and we hope there have been great men in the 
present degenerate ones. There were great orators when there 
were great objects, great minds, and great labour, with, what is 
not unimportant, hearers. Are we to believe that, if the names 
of Cicero and Demosthenes had never been heard, there would 
not be, or might not have been, or will not be, great orators 
now? Of the two great ends of oratory, to convince the reason 
and to influence the feelings, what are the debts due to former 
orators? It is from his own soul that man speaks oratory, as 
from his own soul he writes poetry. He to whom nature has 
given voice, fluency, and grace, and to whom practice has 
given language—his own language, not that of Greece and 
Rome—he to whom nature has granted the logical faculty, the 
mind that grasps rapidly and certainly the most remote as 
the nearest relations, which analyses, arranges, and condenses, 
and he to whom the study, not of two dead languages, but of all 
tlie infinite knowledge of modern days, has furnished materials, 
that manis the orator. Be his subject what it may, he will 
VOL, IV.—W. R. M 
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not quail before Demosthenes; and to him it is indifferent 
whether Cicero ever lived. That he may profit by the study of 
ood models, we are not so absurd as to deny. But till the 
guage of modern oratory is that of Greece or Rome; till the 
matter of modern oratory is the matter that engaged Rome» 
and Athens; till the audiences of Britain are Athenian and 
Roman audiences, he will profit but scantily by Greek and 
Roman models. And we will ask any modern orator, how far 
he has profited by those models, any audience capable of judg- 
ment, what are the debts of modern oratory to the ancient 
masters in that art. 

Here, too, we might examine details which we must not. We 
might review, not only our orators but the subjects of our 
oratory. We might — of Chatham, or we might speak of 
Castlereagh, of the House of Lords, or the hustings at 
Gieehteeben, of orator Henley or orator Phillips, of Erskine, 
or Brougham, or of Mr. Irving. But we shall only repeat, that 
whatever cultivation the general taste of. a scholar may receive 
from the study of ancient literature, it will never produce a very 
decided effect on his oratory, as long as the matter, the manners, 
and the people, shall differ as they do from those of past ages; 
that, in any case, it is an operose way of attaining the 
end, and that, further, whatever is to be gained from this source, 
will, like all else, be gained by the private studies of him who 
has quitted school and college, not from the teachers and the 
system. 

We have now said so much respecting the general effects of 
ancient literature in cultivating the taste in modern literature, 
and the knowledge of modern languages, as to the objects we 
have here selected for notice, that we will not pursue the sub- 
ject; as it would be but to apply» under other modifications, 
the same line of argument. But we will maintain, that if the 
taste for literature, in any, or in all of its departments, is to be 
cultivated by the study of models, it will best be done by 
studying those of our own language, in which we abound, or 
by adding to them those of modern Europe. Modern Europe 
ama stores of knowledge, of ideas, unknown to ancient 

urope; and, from these, not only must its literature take a 
colour, but on and of these must its languages consist. With 
Western opinions, Western information, Western feelings, we 
should profit little by choosing models in the East: and we are 
no more Athenians and Romans than we are Chinese or Persians. 
Literature and taste are terms which dazzle the imagination, but 
they must not mislead us. They are capable of analysis, they 
are abstractions of details, and they must be analysed that they 
may be understood. 
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There is much obscurity and dispute comprised in these 
terms, many fallacies dependent on them. But the great 
fallacy of all is in the term “learning.” Learning, a learned man, 
a scholar; these are the words that blind us, and maintain, in 
folly, what was laid in wisdom. Once, Greek and Latin were 
the only learning, words the only sciences. The unhappy term 
remains, the country of England still considers syntax and 
quantity as Jearning, and the consequences are obvious. When 
nonsense-verses shall have taken their appropriate place with 
charades and logogryphs; when politics, law, economy, morals, 
mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, shall be dignified with 
the term learning, then will Britain, and Europe with it, see 
that revolution in its education and its creeds, to produce which 
we trust that we are not writing on dead leaves, and to the 
winds. 

In thus slenderly examining the question of the dead 
languages, we have not discussed that opinion which holds 
forth the study of - as such, to be the proper and the 
only exercise of youth. e will begin by admitting it. The 
study of a language shall be, if graimmarians please, the best 
method of cultivating the mind, and it shall be the only occu- 
pation in which the unformed mind can be trained; but if 
there is any other gain to follow, it is but consistent with good 
policy, with common economy, to attempt to obtain it. 

By acquiring Greek and Latin, presuming that they were 
actually acquired, the collateral gain which follows is the im- 
provement of the literary taste, and the opening of the stores 
contained in those languages. One of these questions we have 
ulready discussed, and we have pretty clearly shown that not 
one in a thousand reads a Latin author for his matter, and not 
one in ten thousand a Greek one; and that the very few who 
do acquire, or appear to acquire, a full knowledge of the tongues 
themselves, are precisely those who never study the authors for 
any other purpose, than to haberdash in accents, quantities, and 
particles ; to arrange punctuation, and to squabble about the 
stupid, useless, endless, notes, of stupid, useless, and endless 
commentators and scholiasts. 

A language that can be read is nevertheless worth something ; 
but a language that can be spoken as well as read, has at least 
one value more. If a language which we want every day as a 
means of intercourse, is a ‘fesirable acquisition, a language 
which includes a thousand authors, ought also to be more 
valuable than the one which contains a hundred: and if there- 
fore language is an exercise of the faculties, if it is the onl 
applicable one, it is more than <r that the one which can be’ 
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spoken, the one in which we can read, through a long life, is 
the best worth cultivating, because we gain two ends by one 
purchase. 

Does the man exist, who, if he were freed from the mystery, 
the cant, and the fallacy of the system, would not prefer a 
mastery of the German to the Greek, or the French to the 
Latin? If youth is to be educated in oa only, common 
sense would tell us to educate them in the languages of Europe, 
or in the languages of the living world. We cannot despise the 
languages of the living world if we would; as Greece did from 
conceit, and Rome by the sword. It is another world than it 
was, in communication, interference, and relation ; and the lite- 
rature of that world also, is somewhat different from what it 
was in the days of Greece and Rome. 

But, tied down by the monopoly of this system, we do not 
learn even our own language. The Greeks and the Romans 
were here wiser than ourselves. But to pass this, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, abound in literature which we acknow- 
ledge and—despise. They contain uncounted treasures of litera- 
ture and science, which are closed to all but the few who, late 
in life, and when time has become rare and precious, must 
labour to acquire what they might have gained, without labour, 
in early youth; what they would, at least, have gained while 
they were doing nothing; on which they would have fallen, with 
a delight, the counterpart of their present aversion to languages, 
because they could witness the use and foresee the end; and 
because the toil might have been rendered a pleasure. 

The world, too, is in a constant motion of intermixture ; we, 
above all, are a travelling people: yet, for want of modern 
languages, of the means of intimacy, or almost of communica- 
tion, we wander to no end, and return as we went, unable to 
hear or see, unable to discover or profit. Ambassadors, consuls, 
merchants, scattered over the world, it is a vast consolation, 
assuredly, that we are scholars, and can scan an ode of Horace 
on our fingers, when we live, as in the society of the speechless, 
deaf, and dumb, ignorant, deceived, or cheated. The ambas- 
sador of Britain to France is unable to pay a compliment of 
ten words, from the king his master, to the king his master’s 
friend. Perchance, he could havespoken them in Greek or Latin ; 
for to what other end did he not learn French at Westminster 
or Trinity College? Perchance, indeed: when have British 
ambassadors spoken or listened in Greek ? 

This is not nothing. The unlucky merchant who has des- 
tined his son for trade, and who has spent a thousand pounds 
of his money, and fifteen years of his son’s life, in maintaining 
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the ushers and masters of Westminster School, must send him 
to Bonn, or Cadiz, or Genoa, to spend more money and more 
time, that he may acquire the language which is indispensable 
to his duties and his success; to prepare for action when he 
ought to be acting. Hayleybury must spend money and time, 
also, in rebellion and disorder, that its pupils may — such 
“as in presenti,” as they have learnt, and acquire Bengalee 
and Persian. A hundred thousand of us contrive to govern 
half as many millions of oriental foreigners; and are prepared 
for that end, not by acquiring Sanscrit or Arabic, Persian 
or Hindostanee, but by learning barbarous rhymes about Mars, 
Bacchus, and Apollo. China cheats us every day of our lives, 
and we have not yet learned to discuss with a Hong merchant in 
his own tongue, or te dispute about a fraudulent chop with a 
mandarin. e attempt to bully or wheedle the bearded Turk 
into ill humour with Russia, through a knavish Greek interpreter 
whom the Russians bribe to interpret falsely. But my lord 
Strangford is a scholar, and can translate Tibullus. That is a 
vast consolation. We can make neither war, nor love, nor a 
bargain, nor a law, in Greek; we are making love to half the 
females of the globe, war to half the males, and bargains 
with the whole; and we prepare ourselves for all these ends, 
most philosophically, it cannot be denied. Let Cadiz and let 
Naples tell; but luckily, love can speak a language of its 
own. 

We have passed to the subject of modern languages, and to 
the superior expediency of learning them; but we do not mean 
to admit, that, for any other purposes than that of being used, 
the study of language is the proper study of youth. There is 
here something for youth to avoid, and something for it to gain. 
If, as in past ages, the whole attention of youth is not, or is not 
to be, directed to the mere acquisition of two extinct languages, 
neither ought it now to be directed to mere literature, to that 
which is the only good consequence that can flow from this 
system. Literature, we have said it before, is a cant word of 
the age; and, to be literary, to be a litterateur (we want a 
word), a bel esprit, or a blue stocking, is the disease of the age. 
The world is to be stormed by poetry, and to be pais, 
reviews and albums. He is to be a statesman because his Gree 
verses carried the prize; to conduct a political journal, because 
he isa poet; or the Excise perchance; or an embassy, or the 
secretaryship of Bermuda, or that of the Admiralty. All this is 
extremel - pleasant and entertaining; as we love poetry, and 
do not dislike blue stockings, provided their eyes also, are 
“ darkly, deeply, beautifully, blue.” 
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But ledgers do not keep well in rhyme, nor are three-deckers 
built by songs, as towns were of yore. And, really, if there are 
some difficulties in governing states, we consider that they are 
best conquered in ‘-- as we also conceive of our enemies, 
naval and terrestrial. As to our acts of parliament, indeed, it 
might not be amiss if they were put into ottava rima, as there 
would then be some chance of understanding them. 

In sober and utilitarian sadness, we should be extremely 
glad to be informed, how the universal pursuit of literature and 
poetry, poetry and literature, is to conduce towards cotton- 
spinning ; or abolishing the poor-laws; or removing stupid 
commercial restrictions; or restraining the holy alliance; or 
convincing the other half of England that a Catholic is a 
Christian; or re-casting the Court of Chancery and extermi- 
nating the half of our ae and two-thirds of our lawyers, 
States have been governed here and there, heaven knows how ; 
but not by poetry, it is certain. Literature is a seducer; we 
had almost said a harlot. She may do to trifle with; but woe 
be to the state whose statesmen write verses, and whose lawyers 
read more in Tom Moore than in Bracton. 

This is a dangerous taste, a dangerous state of society ; for 
it renders useful learning (we dare to use the word) without 
credit, and tends to banish it. The real happiness of man, 
of the mass, not of the few, depends on the knowledge of 
things, not on that of words. We desire a statesman who under- 
stands politics, legislation, commerce, not Pulci; who should re- 
ceive suffrages for an able treaty, not for the Loves of the Triangles 
or Whistlecraft. Wedo not : aire elegance of composition in a 
conveyance, nor a prescription in rhyme. The state demands 
that every man, in his own vocation, should understand his 
duties, be they what they may; and thus only can it flourish ; 
tractent fabrilia fabri; and if it is the only qualification of a 
commissioner of the navy, that he is an elegant scholar, it is 
fully time that the workman should depose him to his proper 
occupation with words, and take his place in things. 

Be the education in languages, or im literature; be the ac- 
quisition Greek and Latin alone, or let the fullest effect that can 
he imagined from the real, not the supposed, acquisition of these 
languages, or of any languages, be granted ; we are entitled to 
ask, first, how they can qualif @ man, any man except a 
mere Ktierateur, for the duties of life; and next, whether they 
do thus qualify them. It would require some ingenuity to show, 
@ priort, that the extinct languages, or literature, do render a 
man fit to wield the state; to conduct a fleet or an army; to 
make or administer laws ; to defend the property of the people ; 
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to carry on commerce; to understand diseases and their cures ; 
or to practise the arts with success. Yet of such actions as 
these is the life of the state; by the due performance of them 
must it live in happiness and power, or poverty and debasement ; 
live or die. If the state is to prosper, every member of it must 
understand his own profession, at least, whatever ornament he 
may superadd. It is a wise state that endeavours to make all 
its members useful; but that state are not we. 

To try the system by its effects, is to examine many details ; 
details, which, as far as our greater interests are concerned, we 
could not well examine without more personal allusion than we 
approve of: not, also, without a much longer history of past 
errors than we could find space for. But let any man investigate 
the history of our political conduct for the last century ; of our 
policy, as well foreign as domestic ; of our treaties, our wars, 
our commercial regulations, our legislation; and then say 
whether they are not marked by errors which were the produce 
of disgraceful ignorance. We see them now, partly by ex- 
perience of their effects; but we see them also without this 
proof, because we see that their principles were faulty. We 
are better informed, because, by R ween 2 means, we have been 
better educated ; and we know that a better education would 
have saved us from much suffering, through a long space ; suf- 
fering, of which we are still the victims. 

This returns us to the question of a vicious education, or 
what is the same, of an useless one. If we have just said that, 
in education, there is something to avoid, and if we have shown 
the dangers, or the inutility, of what is called a literary education 
and a literary age, so there is something also to gain. It is a 
double gain, to avoid evil and choose good. If we educate a 
man for the purpose of building a ship, it is among timber, and 
rules, and ships, in a carpenter’s yard. But he who is to ad- 
minister the state; to direct taxation and commerce; to contrive 
laws ; to administer, or to learn them; to conductarmies ; or pre- 
scribe physic ; does not learn legislation, or politics, or physic, 
or the military art, but Latin and Greek, syntax and poetry. 
Is education, then, but a name, or are the privileged ovtleit to 
know every thing by intuition, while the operating ones must 
learn in youth to do what they are to perform in age? That 
statesmen do not learn their trade by intuition, their errors 
= That the soldier, the lawyer, and the physician, must 

earn theirs when they ought to be practising it, they feel but 
too plainly. Well may they weep their lost hours, and repent 
in vain their errors, and execrate the system which has robbed 
them of their youth, their liberty, and their money, and paid 
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them in words and wind. Nay, not even thus. It is an age 
of literature, we have admitted. But solid literature is still a 
trade ; and it is acquired by persevering industry, not at, or by, 
school and college, but after it, as are law and physic. The proof 
is before us; for those who have not had leisure or inclination 
after their school-days, have not acquired it, have not even ac- 
quired the simple art of writing their own language decently, of 
telling the world what they did, and thought, and saw. Are 
there many lawyers who have written in a style superior to that 
of an act of parliament ? Britain has been engaged in aseries of 
splendid wars, by sea and land, and it has fought them splen- 
didly. It has been, and is, the rival in arms of Greece and 
Rome ; yet not one of all its officers has produced a history of 
his own actions; nay, hardly one has penned a despatch that 
would have gained credit to a school-boy. At this moment, we 
have not a British history of our late “ glorious” deeds of 
twenty years; except, indeed, Doctor Southey’s. We have not 
even a writer on the military, or on the naval art, who deserves 
to be named. Such is the produce of Westminster and Eton, 
Oxford and Cambridge. They profess, at the very least, to 
teach letters, and yet they do not succeed in teaching their 
pupils to tell a plain story in their own tongue, or in any other 
tongue. To what other tests can we bring the system of our 
education? It has broken its promise: it has broken it in 
every way. It has not taught even the little it pretended to 
teach. Had it taught all, we have ploughed the field we were 
not to cultivate, and sown the seed which we never meant to 


reap. 

Education, if intended for any thing, is intended to prepare 
subjects for the state. It is plain, therefore, that it should 
bear an analogy to its pursuits, and occupations, and laws, 
and constitution. The system which acted on the reverse prin- 
ciple, would be faulty ; one which did not act on the direct 
principle, would be pronounced defective. The Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe have erred in both ways; we err chiefly in the 
latter : not solely, however. 

The Greeks and Romans, we have said it before, were wiser 
than we are. It was their object to form statesmen, legislators, 
orators, and warriors; and they trusted the education of their 
youth to orators, statesmen, and legislators, or to ne 
proreens those sciences and arts. It has been said by one who 

as anticipated us on this subject, but in vain, that Solon would 
not have trusted the Spartans with the education of the Athenian 
youth, and that still less would Lycurgus have put his pupils 
under the Helots. It was to Antipater they made the noted 
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reply, when he demanded a hundred and fifty of their children 
as hostages, that they preferred giving a hundred and fifty men, 
lest an improper education should corrupt their children. 

Heaven forbid, however, that we should have been the first 
to say, what we may repeat after the same writer, that the 
governments of Europe have selected, and have acted absurdly 
in selecting, the clerical body, exclusively, to conduct the edu- 
cation of their youth. In Britain, indeed, it has not been placed 
under the control and direction of a body which esteems the 
head of its religion beyond the head of its government, which 
loves its own order above its country, and its exclusive institu- 
tions more than the laws of the state. It is not under a foreign 
control. 

And yet it is conducted and directed by the clergy, and the 
clergy does all in its power to retain the direction in its own 
hands. Tailors educate tailors, and boatswains seamen; but 
the clergy of Britain educates statesmen, and lawyers, and 
soldiers, and merchants, and physicians. We will not say of 
them, that they have intruded into this office ; we trust that we 
are too liberal. It was forced on them originally, and, when it 
was given to them, it was properly bestowed. But they have 
continued to hold the appointment and the profit; and really 
we cannot blame them, for no man willingly surrenders power, 
wealth, and influence. It is another question, whether we are 
to suffer them to retain their place for ever. If we do, the 
blame will be with us. Circumstances have changed, somewhat 
wonderfully, since that day; and if the objects of education 
ought to be changed with the mode, so it is fully time to 
change those by whom it is conducted. We ought to change 
them, at least unless they can prove that they are as fit for the 
office now as they were in days of yore; we ought to change 
them, unless we are determined to go on for ever in scanning 
and parsing ; or till, at least, they prove that they can do some- 
what more than parse and scan. 

It is true.that there are interlopers, and that they are in- 
creasing every day. It is fortunate that it is so; or we yas 0 
now be a nation of monks and commentators, in place of what 
we are. Yet such is the force of usage, such the blindness of 
habit and acquiescence, that no sooner is a school, a foundation, 
ora college, talked of, than there rises to the eye, a dean, an 
archdeacon, a rector, or a curate. If there be a prince or a 
princess to be taught the art of governing, or of being quietly 
governed, we seek for a bishop as the preceptor, and a very, or 
less very, reverend, for the sub-preceptor. ey may possibly 
execute their respective offices well; but it is not an inevitable 
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consequence for every, or any, bishop of the twenty-four, to have 
studied the art of educating princes, or the knowledge in which 
princes ought to be educated. The choice, too, it is barely pos- 
sible, amay light on an elegant person, or a friend of voules, or 
on him behind whom are arranged a long line of ancestry, or of 
Cornish boroughs. Thus may all the choice light, provided it 
be an office worth taking. 

The wants of society now demand a civil education, not a 
monastic and a scholastic one; and unless we exert ourselves 
to change the system, it will be long yet before we shall rescue 
ourselves from the trammels and pedantry of centuries, it will 
be long before we shall acquire in youth what we are to want in 
age. And be the clergy what it may (and we are willing to 
grant much), we shall not be rescued from Greek and Latin, till 
we are rescued from the domination of the clergy in education. 
Men teach what they know: we cannot blame them ; and how, 
indeed, should they teach any thing else? The system and the 
directors of it are inseparably entwined; the system must teach 
two dead languages, and nothing else, because its conductors 
can teach those languages, and can teach nothing else. 

But the clergy is, perhaps, prepared to prove that it is com- 
petent to teach politics, and law, and economy, and sciences, 
and arts, all that society wants and is about to demand. An 
ill-natured world says that it has not yet, at least, produced the 
proofs. That world has examined its printed Soailina for there 
the test lies, and finds no proof. It would be ee 
if it should; for the education of the clergy is not a secret. If 
the clergy does really understand Greek and Latin better than 
the lay order of society, let it teach Greek and Latin, when and 
where Greek and Latin are shown to be the proper objects of 
education. We are content that it should teach theology, be- 
cause this is its trade, which it ought at least to understand. 
The question of religious instruction is somewhat intricate, as 
matters now exist in our country, and therefore we pass it by for 
the op ero If there is any thing else which the clergy can 
teach better than the other parts of society, we have not the 
least objection to accept of them as teachers, for we bear them 
no ill-will. 

But if there be anything of which they are not the best 
teachers, if there be any knowledge which is better known by 
others than by them, we desire but the same right of choosing 
our preceptors among such persons. He who knows best, will, 
other circumstances being the same, form the best teacher, as 
experience shows every day, as common sense would have taught 
us without it. We choose our professors of medicine from 
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physicians, and place our sons intended for law under special- 
pleaders ; just as we bind an embryo Stultz apprentice to 
some hero of the needle. But we choose a clergyman to 
give our sons education, that abstract and unintelligible thing 
called education; and, knowing nothing, nothing, therefore, 
can he, or does he, teach. If we had sense enough to select 
as the tutor of our child, a lawyer, he might learn law; if a 
merchant, accounts ; in any case he would be worth something 
to society; he would be so though his tutor were a carpenter. 
Now, he is taught Greek and Latin; and learns horse-racing. 

Oxford and Cambridge are conducted by the clergy, because 
they are monastic establishments. | Westminster and Eton, 
for reasons equally valid. By their fruits we have long known 
them. But we should be pleased to have it demonstrated, why 
the private tutorage of every boy who can afford a private tutor, 
should be consigned to aclergyman; why every clergyman 
who has nothing, or not enough, to do, who chances to have 
friends, and who has less money than he wants, should also 
maintain his litthe Westminster and little Eton, in some 
“ genteel neighbourhood,” where pupils are to be occupied, at 
three, or five hundred pounds a-year, in making themes and 
measuring prosody. We know these also by their fruits. We 
expect to reap, and — that we ought to sow; we never ask 
ourselves, what are to be the future pursuits and duties of our 
son, but we have given him an “ expensive education,” and 
discharged our consciences. Expensive, indeed, it shall prove, 
in the future as in the past. 

This, too, is one of the evil results of the system, and it is a 
part of the monopoly. We have already used the term mono- 
poly, and we shall use it again: but we use it without any 
feelings of acrimony. The present clergy of England did not 
create it; they found it established to their hands, and if the 
are content, or desirous, to keep and perpetuate it, we think 
them fully justified. The very basis of social prosperity is, 
that every man should pursue his own interests; and there- 
fore, we, pursuing ours, shall do what in us lies to break up 
this monopoly. e do not expect that any efforts of the 
present generation will succeed in this, or will reduce our 
public institutions to a form of proceeding suited to the present 
state of society ; but it is something if we can lop off all those 
roots and branches which have shot out, like excrescences, 
from the main trunk; if we can persuade our generation that 
-there is something for youth to learn, and that there are persons 
who can teach it ; if we can open their eyes to the just value of 
prosody, and clergymen, and clerical schools, and clerical tutors. 
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Whatever is cut off from Westminster and its spawn, whatever 
interlopers we can introduce, thus much is clear gain. A day 
will come when the people wi/l be educated, in spite of West- 
minster and Oxford; and it is by heresy and rebellion that we 
shall at last shame and reform, if we do not succeed in abolish- 
ing, the monopoly. While it remains, we shall never learn but 
what our fathers have learned; for the Greek, the system, the 
church, the monopoly, are but one. 

Granting that Greek and Latin did really produce a literary 
education, and that a literary education was the best of educa- 
tions, by what right do the clergy assume the exclusive power 
of forming a pupil in literature? This ought to be the work of 
literary men by profession. Because clergymen possess more 
idle time than most other classes, that is not a reason for se- 
lecting them; since leisure is not capacity. It may be very 
convenient for them to be enabled to add somewhat to a scanty 
income, which, whenever it occurs, we deeply regret, and would 
most gladly see improved; but the generation demands our 
regard, still more imperiously, and we would infinitely prefer 
seeing the English clergy farming lands like the Scotch, than 
starving, orcondemned, for a paltry gain, to assume the instruc- 
tion of our youth. If it is to be their property, let them at 
least acquire the means of executing these duties, and we shall 
object no longer. They belong to a stage of society fit to be 
trusted with this office, and their profession is one which 
ought to render them conscientious performers of perhaps the 
most important social duty which man has to perform: but 
their own education must first be changed; a change which 
will not occur till the total system is abolished, or essentiall 
repaired. It is for their own interests that it should be so, if 
they could but see it. Let them learn to educate, and educa- 
tion will scarcely be taken out of their hands; if they persist 
in opposing the common sense of the world, the world will 
shortly leave them to educate each other ; as it is fast doing. 

We are not now professing to examine into the details of our 
schools and colleges, because a few words would not answer our 
purpose ; and it really is painful to us to say any thing which 
may seem to reflect on the. bona fides of those by whom our 
classical education is conducted: but we must say (and let 
the blame fall on the founders of Oxford and Westminster, not 
on their present respectable members) that the system is con- 
trived to support the monopoly, as the monopoly in turn de- 
fends the system. It is a profitable trade. ° 

We are not here going to praise the Greeks and Romans, as 
some of our predecessors have done, at our own expense ; for it 
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is most certain that education was there, also, a valuable trade; 
and that the orators and philosophers were not one jot less in- 
genious in protracting it and rendering it a mystery. We do 
not feel any indignation that those possessed of the monopoly 
should desire to preserve it; for this is wisdom, the worldly 
wisdom of the dexterous steward. We cannot fairly, perhaps, 
be angry with the monopolists for not teaching something else 
than Greek or Latin; because it is not in their power to teach 
any thing better. But we have a right to be angry that the 
system does not teach what it professes; and we have a very 
just plea for indignation, when, instead of showing any anxiety 
to shorten the period of education, to do the work which it has 
undertaken, in the shortest possible time, its method and its 
details are so contrived as to render the acquisition of the 
learning which it professes, as tedious as possible; that so the 
greater profits should accrue. That, at least, those profits do 
so accrue, is evident. ‘ 

Every one knows how he learns English; and every one 
knows by what means, when left to his own guidance in after- 
life, he acquires Italian or French: Thus, also, he who never 
heerd of Latin and Greek till he was twenty or thirty, would 
master Greek and Latin. But he would not attempt it by means 
of nonsense-verses ; and if he knows what he intends, he will 
scarcely attempt it by learning to repeat “ Propria que mari- 
bus.” In England, every thing is a trade, and every effort, 
every pursuit, is concentered in the art of making money, 
as money, for itself; since the sole desirable good on earth, on 
British earth, is wealth. The spirit of commerce pervades 
every thing, and it is the spirit which pervades and animates 
our system of school education. It is not considered how the 
pupil is to be best and most rapidly brought forward, how 
most effectually taught what he is to learn ; but by what means 
the greatest sum of money can be obtained from his parents. 
Never, thought Locke long ago, and would have said if he had 
dared, was a better engine contrived for this end, than syntax : 
never, have said others, was there a more fortunate discovery 
for this purpose than nonsense-verses, themes, exercises, clas- 
ses, every thing. 

Never was a system better contrived not to teach a language. 
If Justus Lipsius composed a work in Latin at four years of 
age, it was not by means of prosody and parsing. The giants 
of that age were nursed on Latin and fed on Latin; on the 
anguage, not on its rules; on Latin authors and Latin matter, 
not on particles and words. In our system, also, all the labour 
is on the side of the pupil; the master needs not even listen; 
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it is enough if he appears to do so. To say that he teaches, is 
an abuse of words. Grammar, classes, scanning, flogging, the 
whole discipline might be administered by a steam-engine. 
the master ever had any talents, he becomes stupified into a 
machine; nor is it any censure on him, for human nature must 
ield before such a mechanical routine. The pupil, on the other 
hand, sees no end, no object ; acquires no ideas, and learns to 
suppose all learning and all study the same, and to hate study 
for the remainder of his life. Adult man, with half his energies 
exhausted, his period of excitability and muscular prurience 
past, could not endure, even the sedentary life which is imposed 
on a child or a boy, boiling with physical powers, and moving in 
every fibre. Receiving, not even ideas to occupy and expend 
his nervous energy, chained to a monotonous, purposeless, un- 
intelligible routine, either his faculties are stupified, and that 
process which ought to have called forth his powers destroys 
them, or he imbibes a distaste to every thing which demands 
attention ; to the sciences and the arts, as to languages and 
literature. 

In a moral view, it is a serious evil, that, at the very age in 
which the mind ought to be occupied with exciting and accept- 
able pursuits, to prevent the passions from expending them- 
selves on vicious or dangerous pleasures, we leave it, not 
merely without occupation, without pursuits, but tie it down to 
that which it abhors, and of which the very nature is, to restrain 
the bow, that it may unbend, with double energy, on what it 
ought to be our great object to prevent. Hence, in a great 
measure, the vices of our public schools. It is not the sole 
cause, but it is a leading one. The unoccupied mind, the un- 
occupied body, must oe | a vent, the check-spring must unbend ; 
and finding nothing else, no object for its fivctions or actions, 
it must start to active idleness, or to mischief or vice : to boxing, 
drinking, rowing in boats, or driving goaches. If we ask, who 
the orderly boy is at a public school, it is he who has fortunately 
discovered some innocent, amusing, or useful pursuit, for 
himself ; drawing, making fire-works, or building boats instead 
of rowing them. 

This is an indirect moral evil. It is a direct one, that youth 
is not instructed in moral and political knowledge, in the moral 
and political virtues. The religion which he is taught, is a 
form and a routine. Among the Greeks and Romans, whose 
writings we pretend to teach, and by whom we might profit, if 
we taught them properly, the education of a citizen was relevant 
to his moral and civic duties. Our youth, on the contrary, 
quits his instructors, ignorant of every thing, and now to learn 
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in what consist his duties, and his rights also; without prin- 
ciples of judgment or conduct, unacquainted with his country, 
its manners, customs, and usages, unacquainted with man or 
the world. Our public schools and colleges, indeed, are held 
forth as teaching this knowledge, in opposition to private in- 
struction. We may safely ask what i what man, is taught 
at Eton or Oxford; but we will not be at the trouble of 
answering. 

But the world is not a merely moral world. The physical 
world, the endless and mixed relations by which the two are 
intertwined, of all these, youth learns nothing. Even the im- 
provement of the body, the perfecting of its physical powers, is 
neglected. We neglect all that forms the common routine of 
life and society, the very existence, not only of civil society but 
of man himself. The youth is not taught the nature of the 
world which he inhabits, of the universe that surrounds him, 
on both of which he is afterwards-to depend so largely in the 
commonest details of life. He does not learn the nature, or 
even the names of the animals, the vegetables, the minerals, 
without the use of which he could not exist an hour; the forms 
into which art converts them, the means of their conversion, 
the artisans by whom they are converted, nor the endless arts 
by which it is, that he does not remain the savage creature 
which he was born. Nature has imbued him with the active 
and burning principle of curiosity, but we defeat her bounties 
by our neglect. Every thing, what we teach and what we omit, 
bears the stamp of the barbarism and ignorance of the monas- 
tic ages. 

Hence it is, that science is not honoured in Britain. Cam- 
bridge, alone, even did it do to more purpose what it appears to 
perform, cannot by itself resist the torrent. Science, on which 
the wealth and power of Britain depend, is not honoured in 
Britain. It is not Learning, It has to fight its way to such 
honours as it can force from an unwilling public: it is not 
Greek and Latin. It works like a mole in the ground, unseen 
and unhonoured ; but it raises imperishable structures, a 
to see its own name perish before its face, before the lustre of a 
dealer in longs and Jam, the utility of an “elegant scholar.” 
The peer despises the chemist, who teaches him whence comes 
the colour of his blue garter, the metallurgist, who shews him 
how to convert his barren hills to gold. A whole army of 
noble and ignoble legislators, meet annually to legislate, and 
it legislates on the sciences and the arts; yet scarcely 
one ray of science or art pervades the darkness ofeither House. 
Let those who doubt it consult the debates, the reports, the 
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journals. Five parliaments have attempted to determine the 
est form for the felly of a wheel, and five parliaments have not 
agreed whether a pound weight exerts an equal pressure on 
one and on two square inches of surface. But they have 
learned to make Latin verses, and the law peers can probably 
parse Re, fa, lo, when the deficient syllabies are supplied. 
Such is the value attached to education, and most justly, that, 
to attain it, there is no sacrifice of personal enjoyment, or at 
least of wealth, which a judicious or affectionate parent will 
not submit to for his child. The misfortune is, that he does 
not ask himself what education means. It is that which we 
have been attempting to tell him. He follows the road which 
his treacherous State has made and paved, and is satisfied. He 
is satisfied, because he has done what others do ; because what- 
ever is sanctioned by usage and the state, must be right. The 
pas sacrifice is not a trifle; to many, it is the difference 
etween ease and poverty, or between wealth and difficulties. 
A whole family is rendered unhappy, its estates, perhaps, irre- 
coverably injured, and finally demolished, that one or more of 
its members may receive “ a good education :” because a good 
education is better than wealth. We do not dispute it. But 
we deny that the Latin and Greek, the ignorance confirmed, the 
habits of idleness and vice acquired, at school and college, are 
a better patrimony than the one or two or three thousand pounds, 
which the youth, equally ignorant and probably less injured, 
might have in his possession, to work his way with through the 
world, had it not been idly expended. The parent has sold his 
= for that which is not bread, and the child must now 
— as best he can, in struggling through the desert before 
im. 
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Art. X. Basni, J. A. Krilova. Fables de M. Kriloff. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1825. 


K RILOV is an ingenious Russian fabulist; Count Orlov a 

patriotic Russian nobleman ; and these volumes are curious 
specimens of workmanship, turned out by approved artists, em- 
ployed by the latter to give currency to the talents of the former 
in the languages of France and Italy. Eighty-eight Litterateurs, of 
whom no single one appears to have any knowledge of the original, 
have been engaged to manufacture into southern verse the pro- 
ductions of the northern poet; and for once we are let into 
the secret of the fabric. M. le Comte (says the preface) began, 
by translating the fables of his countryman into literal French 
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prose; this being done, the matter was “wrought up by French 
and Italian poets, with all the freedom of talent, released from 
the trammels of the original. And thus we possess ourselves of 
every thing which could pass the Russian frontiers, while new 
beauties no doubt replace the beauties we are not able to reach.” 
We do not mean to say that there are not many very pretty 
verses, and witty points, and clever moralizings, in these tra- 
ductions ; but the absurdity of such a division of labour, and 
the false impressions it is likely to convey, require a little re- 
proof, if not a little correction. 

Krilov is, in truth, one of the most untranslateable of the 
Russian poets, because the most original. His abrupt anti- 
theses—his sharp and condensed satire—his epigrammatic point 
—his varied versification—are charms not to be communi- 
cated through literal prose. He has made La Fontaine his model, 
and though he does not equal his master in naiveté, drollery, or 
general effect, yet he steers clear of his libidinous grossness, 
and often rises to a higher tone of moral musing. 

Of the character of his fables we will try to give an example 
or two :— 


‘Tue LION AND THE WoLF. 


‘ A hungry Lion on a lamb was feeding, 
When a poor dog passed by ; 

And, with a patient look of meekness pleading, 
Shared in the banquet ; whilst the royal beast 
Smiled at his ignorant simplicity. 

A Wolf look’d on, and said: “ And surely I 
May have a portion of the prey, at least, 

Indeed, I'll try.” 

He came—came boldly : when the Lion saw 

His purpose, he uprais’d his kingly paw, 

Smote him to earth, and left him there to die. 

There’s some excuse for inexperience ; 

But none for daring, insolent pretence.’ 


‘Tue Cuioup. 


‘ Over the thirsty plains a pregnant Cloud 

Roll’d on its forward way ; 
Scorning the cliffs whose summit proud 

Beneath it lay ; 

While to the overflowing sea 
It pour’d its waters forth rejoicingly. 

« Am I not liberal ?” to the Mountain cried 

The Cloud—while the swift torrent swell'd the tide. 
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* Liberal? the panting field and sun-dried plain 
“ Ask’d for one drop—one single drop in vain,” 
Exclaim’d the Mountain—“ Liberal, indeed, 

“* To those who ask’d no favour—felt no need.”’ 


‘Tuer SHIPWRECKED SAILOR AND THE SEA. 


* The waves had whelmed the venturous bark, 
And dashed the Shipwrecked Seaman on the shore ; 
He turn’d himself, impatient at their roar, 

And cried, “ Perfidious Sea! 
« Why didst thou lure me, smiling tranquilly, 

“ To such a fate, so desolate and dark.” 

The Ocean-god awoke, and frowning said, 

** Hurl not your vain reproaches at my head, 

“« My waters calmly ebb and flow, 

“ Till the loud warring tempest break their rest ; 
“ Go! to the storm-winds be thy plaints addressed, 

“ Go! tothe whirlwind, go!” 

And he spoke wisely, it must be confess’d ; 
Woulds’t thou forbid the winds to blow, 
Seaman? O, no!’ 


A very pretty volume might be made out of the fabulists of 
Russia. Most of her poets have successfully treated this de- 
partment of fiction. It suits a despotic sphere. Men may be 
the dexterous champions of good government allegorically—they 
may stab misrule through the side of a metaphor, and stand a 
chance of not being understood—or, if understood, forgiven. 
One of the modern poets of Russia (Pushkin) lately made a 
more rash experiment; he ventured to animadvert on the not 
absolute wisdom of some decrees of the Russian Autocrat, and 
was sent to gather experience among Siberian snows. Write 
fables, then, ye men of Russia ! 





Art. XI. Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from the Peace of Utrecht. 
4to. London. Murray. 1824. 


rPHOUGH the reputed author of this volume is an eminent 
member of the Whig party, it is not our intention, in the 
present notice, to comment upon all the specimens of Whig 
doctrine which it contains. e have dedicated another article 
in the present Number to the exposure of those doctrines, and 
we shall confine ourselves at present to the merits of the work 
before us in the character of Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe. 
As our author has thought fit to begin them from the Peace 
of Utrecht, his Memoirs of English Affairs have not the most 
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legitimate era for commencement. A history of the conduct of 
the two — parties, the Whigs and the Tories, which this 
part of the work seems chiefly designed to illustrate, should 
rather have been begun from the year 1688, It may be useful 
perhaps to take a short preliminary glance at the government 
of England, as it relates to the two parties, from that date to 
the Peace of Utrecht. 

It would be well if this period of English History were more 
attended to than it is, in order that the nature of the Revolution 
of 1688 and its effects might be more generally understood. If 
James II. had admitted the aristocracy to share in his govern- 
ment as his brother had done, and not madly determined to 
govern by the counsel of foreign priests, there is no reason to 
believe that the aristocracy would have been more concerned, 
than in his brother’s reign, at any exercise of arbitrary power 
over the people. And judging from the previous and subse- 
quent conduct of that church which in 1686 passed the cele- 
brated Oxford decree, it is not improbable, if he had proceeded 
with any degree of prudence, instead of attacking it in its head 
= the universities, and commanding the clergy to publish 

eir own humiliation from their own pulpits, that the Church 
of England would, after no long period, have differed from the 
Church of Rome in little but in forms and in name. 

It is nothing wonderful that the aristocracy should be con- 
tinually praising a revolution which not only secured them from 
the arbitrary power of the crown, so often before severely felt 
by individuals among them, but placed the ruling power sub- 
stantially in their hands. Nor is it wonderful that even the 
church should join in that praise, considering that the Revolu- 
tion continued it in all its exclusive privileges, that of trampling 
upon the Dissenters included. King William did not com- 
pletely understand the nature of a corporation of priests, when 
he recommended the clergy, assembled in convocation in 1689, 
to alter their liturgy so as to comprehend a considerable part of 
the Dissenters, and seemed to expect that they would comply. 
The answer to the recommendation was, as might have been 
anticipated from such an assembly, that the liturgy needed no 
alteration. 

Though brought about by the aristocracy for their own safety, 
and though it conferred no real securities on the people against 
misgovernment, no one would think of denying that great ad- 
vantages resulted from the Revolution ; greater regularity was 
introduced into the ——- by it, and public opinion ac- 
quired greater strength. But many of those who are so often 
boasting of the complete aaa to the subject, contained in 
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the Bill of Rights are perhaps not aware, that while that bill has, 
indeed, several provisions that the crown shall not make itself 
independent of the parliament, it has only one vague clause* 
to provide that the parliament shall not make itself independent 
of the people. Nor was the freedom of elections better provided 
for at subsequent periods : corrupt influence was universal and 
notorious ; the odneuied ed prevalence of this corrupt in- 
fluence was made a ground for passing seven different acts in 
the reign of William and Mary for its suppression : how efficient 
those acts have been, let every subsequent election testify. No 
mention was made of the only effectual remedy, the secret 
suffrage, though it cannot be asserted that the Whigs were 
ignorant of that remedy, the secret suffrage being distinctly 
recommended in a posthumous paper by the earl of Shaftes- 
bury, published in 1688.+ 

It may be easily allowed to the Whigs of the reigns of Wil- 
liam and of Anne, that they proceeded on more enlightened 
principles than the Tories, when we consider that to this latter 
party belonged the church and the country gentlemen. Under 
the general name of Whigs were included many honest men, 
whose only object was, as far as they knew, to obtain securities 
for good government. But the conduct of the Whigs, as a party, 
will not be found to have belied what universal experience would 
have led us to expect, that a body of men, whether called by one 
name or another, would always prefer its own interest to that of 
the community. And even the Tories will sometimes be found 
to have taken just views of a question, when those views were in 
age to the Whigs. In the early part of the reign of 

illiam, though the Tories held some places in the ministry, 
the power of the Whigs predominated both in the ministry and 
the parliament. Among the first measures of the latter was 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act upon the usual pre- 
tence of danger. The Tories opposed the measure as coming 
from the other party, pretending, of course, to feel great anxiety 





* Clause 8. ‘ That election of members of parliament ought to be 
free.’”’ And even this clause, taken with the rest of the bill, seems rather 
to express jealousy of the influence of the crown than of that of the aris- 
tocracy. 

+ ‘Some Observations concerning the regulating of Elections, found 
among the earl of Shaftesbury’s Papers after his death, and now recom- 
mended to the Consideration of this Present Parliament” (that is to say, 
the Convention Parliament, which met on 22nd January, 1688; for it was 
not till then that these Observations were made public). Vide Somers’ 
Tracts, | coll. vol. 1, p. 63; or, Hansard’s Parl. History, vol. 5, Appen- 
dix No. 1, 
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for the liberty of the subject. It was necessary in 1689 to 
enter into a war with France, as Louis XIV. had transported 
troops into Ireland to assist James II. But the Whigs drove 
this country as a principal into a continental contest, from 
which, however successful, no other advantage could be derived 
than that of gratifying king William’s love of war, and support- 
mg his theory of the balance of power.* 

n 1694, the bill for triennial parliaments was passed. This 
was a good bill, inasmuch as it enabled the people to exercise 
the little influence they had in elections so much oftener. The 
object of those who passed the bill is evident, viz. to prevent 
the king from becoming too independent of the aristocracy, by 
keeping a kind of standing parliament, as Charles II. had kept 
the parliament called the Pensioner Parliament undissolved for 
sixteen years. 

The credit of having involved England in the war of the 
Succession may be divided between the Whigs and the Tories, 
as it was a Tory parliament which first gave encouragement to 
William to form foreign alliances to carry on that war;t+ a 
Whig parliament which approved of the alliances when made, 
and which enabled queen Anne to begin hostilities; and again 
a Tory parliament which supported the war for the first three 
years. But the Whigs were the most earnest in promoting 
that war, and from 1705 to 1710 they had the conduct of it. 
The chief objects of that war were, to place the archduke 
Charles, son of the emperor of Germany, on the throne of 
Spain, in opposition to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson of 
Louis XIV. and to procure a barrier in the Netherlands for 
Holland—objects in which the real interest of England was 





* It would exceed our limits if we were to notice even a small part of 
the profligacy with which votes, on both sides, in parliament were sold, 
directly or indirectly, to carry general or particular measures during this 
reign. But our readers may refer for instances to ‘“‘ The Report of Sums 
issued for Secret Service and paid to Members of Parliament,” presented to 
the House of Commons, 9th December, 1693, from the commissioners of 
Public Accounts ; also, ‘‘ Report of Corrupt Practices in the procuring the 

assing of the Orphan’s Bill,” presented from a committee, 20th March, 
1695 ; also, ‘* Reports of the Examination of Sir Thomas Cooke, and of 
Sir Basil Firebrace,’”’ concerning Corruptions in the East-India Company’s 
affairs, presented from same committee, same day. Vide Hansard’s Parl. 
Hist.vol. 5. Also, A short State of our Condition, with relation to the 
present Parliament, commonly called the ‘‘ Hush-money Paper,” by C. 

awton, esq. printed about November 1693. Vide Hansard’s Parl. Hist. 
vol. 5, Appendix, No.9. Or State Tracts, published during the reign of 
William th: vol. 2, .p. 369. a fs 

+ Vide Address of the Commons to support the King, 14th Feb. 1701, 
5th parliament of William III. ; also, Address of 20th February. 
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nowise concerned. The danger of France and Spain becoming 
one power was chimerical, as was shewn after the death of 
Louis XIV. when the policy of the two countries became as 
distinct as if the Bourbons had never succeeded to the throne 
of the latter. But supposing that these objects had been ronlly 
of importance to England, they might have been obtained bot 
before and after the campaign of 1709, when the French king 
offered to renounce his grandson’s claim to the Spanish throne, 
and to cede the places in the Netherlands which the States- 
general demanded for their barrier. The Whigs, notwithstand- 
ing these offers, determined tg continue the war. Independent 
of immediate party interest, they had the general interest, 
that an aristocratic body has in war, in diverting the attention 
of the people from domestic affairs, and in enjoying war ex- 
penditure, and patronage. 

In 1710, the Whigs impeached Dr. Sacheverel for having 
in a sermon asserted the doctrine of non-resistance and passive 
obedience. The doctrine maintained by the Whig managers 
of the impeachment, for the Commons, was in fact nothing 
better. They admitted the general doctrine of non-resistance,* 
but asserted, that cases of necessity were exceptions ; which 
was merely asserting an identical proposition, Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, one of the managers, says, in his speech before the 
Lords, “ It is far from the intent of the Commons to state the 
limits and bounds of the subject’s submission to the sovereign.” 
Again, in his reply to Sacheverel’s counsel, he says, “ If the 
doctor had pretended to have stated the particular bounds and 
limits of non-resistance, and told the people in what cases 
they might or might not resist, he would have been much to 





* <* Certainly it must be granted, that the doctrine that commands 
obedience to the supreme power, though in things contrary to nature, even 
to suffer death, which is the highest injustice that can be done a man, 
rather than make an opposition to the supreme power, is unreasonable.’’ 
—Speech of Sir John Hawles, one of the managers of the Impeachment for 
the Commons. State Trials, vol. 5, p. 676. ‘ Resistance is no where 
enacted to be legal, but subjected, by all the laws now in being, to the 
greatest penalties. It is what is not, cannot, nor ought ever to be, de- 
scribed or affirmed in any positive law to he excusable.’’—Speech of Mr. 
Walpole, another of the managers. See also the speeches of the other 
managers. State Trials. On the other side, the bishop of Bath and Wells 
(Dr. Hooper) amuses us with his frankness—‘ He allowed, indeed, of 
what the bishop of Oxford had advanced about the necessity and legality 
of resistance in some extraordinary cases, but was of opinion that this 
ought to be kept from the knowledge of the people, who are naturally too apt 
to resist, and that the opposite doctrine ought rather to be maintained 
and enforced.”’ See his Speech in the debate on the Articles of Impeachment. 
Hansard’s Parl. Hist. vol. 6. 
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blame,” &c. that is, to do that without which to talk of resist- 
ance to oppression is merely to declaim, or rather worse, to 
delude the people with a false idea of a security, is, according 
to this Whig authority, highly blameable. 

Soon after this the Tories came into power, and in 1713 they 
concluded the Peace of Utrecht.* And here we overtake the 
volume before us. 

Three subjects of importance occur in the period (six years) 
of English History, which it embraces. The Peace of Utrecht, 
the Hanover Succession; and the passing of the Septennial 
Act; upon only two of which, there can possibly be any 
difference of opinion ; and upon these two, the author appears 
in the light of a mere advocate of the Whigs. Upon the sub- 
ject of the Peace of Utrecht, which he has only to notice by the 
way, he scarcely ventures directly to attempt to prove the desira- 
bleness of continuing the war, terminated by that peace ; but he 
speaks of “ the ministers and the general” (who had conducted 
the war) to whom her (Queen Anie’s) reign owes all its glories.” 
He says, “ The nation was not yet exhausted by war ; and even 
if it had been so, a mortifying and disappointing peace can 
never long be popular with a high-spirited people. The oppo- 
sition of the allies and the Whig party, had exhibited the 
ministry to Europe as the secret adherents of France, our 
ancient rival; and many who had most longed for peace, were 
disgusted with the orders given to the duke of Ormond, to sepa- 
rate his troops from those of the confederates; a measure which 
seemed to close a war of glory by a disgraceful abandonment 
of our friends.” 

We could have expected something more from an historian in 
this century, than that he should estimate the “glory” of a reign, 
or the “ glory” of a war, by the number of battles gained. How 
that peace can be called “mortifying and disappointing,” which 
terminated a prolonged and expensive war, carried on solely for 
the advantage of the Dutch and the Emperor; and how the 
withdrawing of our troops after a series of successful campaigns, 
and after we considered that the main object of the war, viz., 
the humbling of Louis XIV. was mnacrgn | accomplished, can 
be called a “disgraceful abandonment of our friends,” the 
author has neglected to explain. eg views, no doubt, had 
the principal share in determining the Tories to bring about the 





* Of the domestic administration of the Tories, the Schism bill, passed 
in 1714, to prevent dissenters from keeping schools even for their own 
children, may serve for a sample. 
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peace, but this does not alter the fact, that it was highly de- 
sirable for the nation.* 

In accordance with the invariable rule, that parties will always 
9 age the public good to the furtherance of their ownends, the 

higs, in order to attack the Tories, opposed, with their whole 
strengti., that part of the treaty with France which related 
to commerce. The treaty had stipulated, that the commodities 
of France should be admitted into this country at the same 
duties, as those of the most favoured nations. The manufac- 
turers of wool and silk raised a clamour, and some merchants 
of London, in a periodical paper, called the British Merchant, 
asserted the superior advantage of the trade with Portugal over 
that with France, upon the principles of the balance of trade. 
The Whigs supported the futile arguments against the treaty of 
commerce, and a bill to carry the articles of the treaty into 
effect, was rejected by a majority of nine. The author of this 
volume takes a correct view of this question. But it is curious, 
that, directly after this, when speaking of the special treaty 
with Portugal in 1702, the Methuen treaty, by which we agreed 
to admit the Portuguese wines for a third less duty than French 
wines, provided that Portugal would receive our woollens, he 
perceives, indeed, the bad policy of that treaty as far as regards 
the reason for which it was made ; but then he goes on to say, 
** Laying all these objections aside, however, some political 
reasons might be alleged against the commercial treaty with 
France. On the breaking out of a war, there is no greater in- 
convenience to a nation, at a time when she wants all her re- 
sources, than the loss of a great branch of her commerce ; and 
experience as well as reason teaches us that of all wars, the 
most frequent and the most formidable to England, are those in 
which she is engaged with France. The same arguments may 
be urged in support of the Methten treaty with Portugal. I 
confess that this view, if not conclusive, appears to me to be 
deserving of the utmost attention.” This is as much as to say, 
that, because war may put a stop to an advantageous com- 
mercial intercourse between two nations, these nations ought to 





* This author himself, upon the subject of the Barrier Treaty, con- 
cluded 15th November, 1715, observes, 

“* But in fact the barrier, so laboriously provided, was, after all, an in- 
effectual defence. The Emperor became disgusted with a province which 
he appeared to hold only for the benefit of the maritime powers. Hence 
the protection of the Netherlands by Austria was always feeble and re- 
luctant. Such was the result of the military skill of Marlborough, and 
the political wisdom of the greatest statesmen of England and Holland!” 
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abstain from any commercial intercourse during peace. A pro- 
position which we need not characterize as absurd. 

The queen dying in 1714, the Whigs, with the concur- 
rence of a great part of the Tories and of the nation, not- 
withstanding the intrigues of the Jacobites, placed the 
family of Hanover on the British throne. The expediency 
of this measure was so generally admitted then, and is so 
universally admitted now, that our author need not have entered 
so fully as he has done into the comparative advantages of the 
succession of the Hcuse of Hanover or of the House of Stuart, in 
order to decide in favour of the former. Though the chief object of 
the Whigs, in promoting the Hanover Succession, was its manifest 
conformity to their party interest, this, as we before observed with 
regard to the Tories and the Peace of Utrecht, does not alter 
the merits of the question, and the measures which they took 
towards their end, were prudent and energetic. But this mea- 
sure is brought forward , our author, as an argument in favour 
of the party system.* The Whigs, that is, a part of the aristo- 
cracy, claim merit for having successfully opposed the influence 
of another part of the aristocracy exerted in favour of the 
Stuarts, and urge this as an example of the advantages of 
party: but if this very aristocracy, of which the. Whigs form 
part, had never assisted in the restoration of the Stuarts, we 
should never have been called upon to thank them for turning 
that family out. We should never have been called upon to 
thank them for opposing the influence of the church, if this 
very aristocracy had not re-established the church after it had 
once been got rid of. 

So much for the merits of aristocratic government. 

We need not go far to shew to what extent elections, at the 
time under discussion, were ruled by the influence of one or 
other party of the aristocracy. 

Our author says with great naiveté of the election of the 
new parliament, called under George I, 


‘The election went greatly in favour of the Whigs, and a large 
majority of that party were returned. It will appear singular, that 
such should have been the result of an appeal to the people, two years 
after a general election, at which, five sixths of the successful candidates 





* « Perhaps,” says he, “ there never was an instance which so clearly 
demonstrated the importance of political union, and the value of a few 
able chiefs.” The only “political union” which is of any value, is that 
union which naturally and necessarily arises from the pursuit of a common 
object, the public good. 
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had been Tories. The influence of the Crown, and the loyal disposition 
of the people, afford the only solution of this problem.”* 


We now come to the Septennial Bill, a measure which 
alone would serve to characterize the nature of a Whig ad- 
ministration. 

In 1716, the Whigs finding that they had a large majority in 
the House of Commons, and fearing that, owing to the influence 
of the Tories, the next election might not be so favourable to 
them, determined to secure the duration of their power, if pos- 
sible, beyond the two remaining years of the then existing par- 
liament, and accordingly brought in the Septennial bill onthe two 
following pretences, which were stated in the preamble of the bill. 
It was asserted in the first place, that the Triennial act had proved, 
“very grievous and burthensome, by occasioning greaterand more 
continued expenses, in order to elections of members to serve 
in parliament, and more violent and lasting heats and animosi- 
ties among the subjects of this realm, than were ever known 
before the said clause was enacted ;” and secondly, that if it 
should be continued, it might probably “ at this juncture, when 
a restless and popish faction are designing and endeavouring to 
renew the rebellion within this kingdom, and an invasion from 
abroad, be destructive to the peace and security of the govern- 
ment.” 

This bill passed in the Lords by a majority of 96 to 61, and 
in the Commons by a majority of 284 to 162. It was opposed 
by the whole strength of the Tories. 

The first pretence is so shallow that it does not deserve to be 
considered. The second may be answered by an extract from the 
speech of Sir Robert Raymond, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
King’s-bench, against the bill, which our author has with 
candour, considering that he takes the opposite view of the 
question, inserted. 


«« That our enemies will take advantage of our divisions, is not to be 
doubted, if it is in their power; but I must observe, that since the 
Triennial act passed, there have been ten several parliaments called, 
most of them when you were actually in war, your animosities and 
divisions great, and your enemies vigilant ; yet no inconveniences fol- 
lowed, nor were any foreign plots, as far as I have heard, so much as 
attempted at the times of those elections. 

«“ Besides, not daring to call a new parliament, carries along with it 
a supposition to the dishonour of the House: for it supposes that 





* It may be observed, by the way, that this oar gene inits first session 
suspended the Habeas Corpus Act—an Act which is generally suspended 
when its operation is most required. 
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another House of Commons would act differently from the present ; 
which is to confess that this House does not truly represent the people ; 
that they and their representatives are of different minds; and that if 
they were to choose again, they would choose men of other principles, 
of other sentiments.” ’ 


In the same speech he also observes, 


« « T warn you, likewise, that this alteration in our laws and constitution 
will certainly have a very bad effect upon the minds of the people. For 
they will be ready to say, and with reason, thai, after the expiration of 
the three years, you are no longer their representatives, because they 
choose you to serve no longer. With great submission I speak it ; in 
my poor opinion, Kings, Lords, and Commons, can no more continue a 

rliament beyond its natural duration, than they can make a par 

iament.” ’ 

‘ Beginning with this last argument,’ says our author, ‘I cannot but 
express my wonder that it should ever have imposed upon men of sound 
intellect. There could have been no doubt that parliament might if it 
chose, repeal the Triennial act, and jn that case, the duration of par- 
liament might, according to the former custom, have been extended 
during the whole of the king’s reign. Now does any one deny that the 
legislature might have made laws for the duration of the next parlia- 
ment ; and according to these who propound the argument I am discuss- 
ing, the people would then have been obliged to elect their representa- 
tives for ten or twenty years, without any remedy whatever. But to 
say that the supreme power could do those things, and yet has not the 
right to provide against a danger which threatened the very existence 
of the constitution, is evidently absurd.’ 


Men of sound intellect, who have been “ imposed upon” by 
the argument that, members of parliament elected to serve for 
three years, could not, of their own authority, without the sanc- 
tion of the people, elect themselves for four additional years, 
might return the compliment to this author and express their 
wonder, that the above-quoted mixture of assumption and 
casuistry could have passed with him for correct reasoning ; and 
they might wonder still more (if they did not perfectly under 
stand the nature of a Whig reform), that one, who would be 
thought a reformer, should be the advocate of the Septennial 
act. This defence of that measure is peculiarly unfortunate, 
because, in the first place, it fails in proving what it was in- 
tended to prove, viz., that the parliament could prolong its 
duration; for even if it could repeal the Triennial act and 
make laws for the duration of the next parliament, they 
themselves being elected by virtue of the Triennial act, could 
hardly prolong their own duration. If they held their power from 
the will of the people, by the same supposition they held it 
only for three years. 
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Secondly, if the defence proves anything it proves more than 
it was intended to prove, viz., that according to what is called 
“the Constitution,” the servants of the people can continue 
themselves in their places as long as they may think proper, 
and that those servants may dictate to their employers for how 
long a time they shall wuagiey their next set of servants, if in 
their condescension the present set should ever give up their 
places. Now, it is so difficult to understand what the “Con- 
stitution” is, that this account of it may, for aught we know, 
be true ; and if so, we may judge who are the real masters, the 
people or the parliament. 

he assumption of danger from the Jacobites is not — 
by a particle of proof, and if the executive was clothed with 
sufficient power (and the suppression of the rebellion of 1715 
shewed that it was so), there was no more danger of an insur- 
rection at the time of an election than at any other time. If, 
as our author supposes, an election was a § “an appeal to 
the people,” surely the people had a right to return as many 
Jacobite members as they pleased, though there is not the 
slightest probability that they would have returned any. The 
idea of imminent danger is moreover negatived by the simple 
fact, that the parliament had another session to live. 

But our author, not content with defending the Septennial 
act as a temporary measure, and fearful that the people should 
take it into their heads to check their stewards’ accounts too 
often, maintains as a general proposition, that a septennial par- 
liament is preferable to a triennial: he says, 


‘ The measure must be tried, then, by its own merits, upon the ques- 
tion, whether seven years is a better period for a representative assembly 
than three? If the assembly truly represents the people, I own I should 
think the longer period preferable to the shorter. The object of a re- 
presentative government is, to obtain an assembly, to check and control 
the executive, in the name, and on the behalf, of the people. It is very 
desirable, undoubtedly, that the members of it should be obliged to 
justify the confidence reposed in them, by the necessity of returning 
for the renewal of their powers; but if the interval is made too short, 
instead of taking a large and extensive view of the whole interests of 
the government, they are forced to canvass the people on every parti- 
cular question, and to yield to every gust of popular opinion. Thus the 
benefit of representative government is lost, and a select assembly be- 
comes a no better instrument of deliberation than the populace of any 
large town. Perhaps, indeed, seven years may be a period unnecessarily 
long, but I am inclined to think three inconveniently short. 

‘ Another reason for the Septennial bill is derived from the strength 
which it is calculated to give the House of Commons. An assembly, 
which sits only for two or three years, will perpetually change its spirit, 
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and no reliance can be placed on its wishes or resolutions. But abody 
which is convoked annually for six years together, becomes fit for the 
purposes of government ; it learns to feel its own strength ; and by help 
of the power of refusing supplies, soon finds itself able to control every 
movement of the executive power.’ 

This vague talk includes the usual assumption, that the 
po, though they have an incalculable interest in being 
well-governed, will, in general, in a question of government, 
judge and choose wrong, and that the governing powers, though 
they have the strongest possible interest in misgovernment (an 
interest supposed by the necessity of any checks at all), will, 
notwithstanding, generally judge and act well. Is there no 
possibility that a member elected for seven years “to check and 
control the executive,” may be corrupted by that very executive, 
and make use of his seven years license to reap a sufficient 
harvest of place and pensions, to make up for the loss of his seat 
if it should eventually ensue. Let it be granted, for the sake of 
argument, that the members elected are capable of taking a 
“large and extensive view of the whole interests of government,” 
the principles of human nature, and the experience drawn from 
the actions of every body of men intrusted with power, since 
the beginning of history, inform us, that it is certain they will 
first take “a large and extensive view” of the whole of their 
own interests. 

The question then reduces itself to this : whether it is better 
for a nation to be governed by men of great capacity or little, 
as it may happen, but who, by the absence of sufficiently 
frequent checks, will use that capacity for the purpose of pro- 
moting their sinister interests ; or by the will of the nation itself, 
more likely (let it be allowed for the sake of argument) to err 
in judgment but never by design, which will shall be expressed 
by representatives chosen for short periods, The answer will 
not be doubtful. The representatives will probably be men of 
equal capacity in both cases, and in the latter the checking 
power will prevent them from using that capacity for any other 
purpose than the public good. 

hat a select assembly, although it should be obliged “ to 
canvass the people on any particular question, and to yield to 
every gust of popular opinion,” is no better an instrument of 
deliberation than the populace of any large town, is. an 
assertion that we did not expect to find anywhere except in the 
pages of a Ministerial Journal. 

he Memoirs of French affairs occupy the first and the last 
portion of the volume, English affairs forming the intermediate 
part: the affairs of the rest of Europe are noticed only as con- 
nected with England and France. 
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There is little of interest in the two years from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the death of Louis XIV., except the publication of 
the celebrated Bull Unigenitus, which is to be ro se in connec- 
tion with the general account of the disputes between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists. Passing over, therefore, these two 
years we come to the general review of the reign of Louis XIV., 
which occupies a large place in this volume. This part, as well 
as the rest of the work, exhibits evidence that the author has had 
the industry to examine most of the historical memoirs which 
can illustrate his subject, but his details are sometimes trifling, 
and his general conclusions are very frequently trite and com- 
mon-place. He is superior to Voltaire (“ Siécle de Louis XIV.”) 
on some points of Political Economy, and on some where cir- 
cumstances obliged the latter to be a panegyrist rather than an 
historian: where the two differ upon matters of fact, he is 
generally more correct than Voltaire ;* in other respects, it is 
needless to say, that he is very far inferior. Ecclesiastical affairs 
and religious disputes, which form an important partof the history 
of that period, and which Voltaire has treated of in so interesting» 
a manner, the author notices only incidentally, at the same time 
that he describes at length many of the minutiz of the court 
etiquette. 

We shall, however, have pleasure in quoting a few of the best 
passages in this part. 

The following instructive anecdote, which is taken from the 
Memoirs of Dangeau, edited by Lémontry, speaks for itself. 


‘12 Feb. 1689. M. de Maurevel was waked early in the morning in 
his own house, by a great noise, which he heard in his court-yard, and 
in the street. It was caused by some bailiffs (sergens) who were come 
to take the horses in his stable, for the pretended debt of a tailor. He 
put on a dressing gown, and not having been able to make this canaille 
listen to reason, and one having fired at him, he took his pistols and shot 
two of them. The rest dispersed very quickly. M. de Maurevel came 
here to give the king an account of what he had done, and to ask pardon 
and justice, at the same time offering to go to prison. The king received 
him very well, and told him to stay at Versailles, till it was known if 
the affair had passed as he had related. It appears, this business will 
not turn ill for him.—13th February. M. de Maurevel has received 





* For instance, Voltaire says, that Madame de Maintenon exercised but 
little influence over the government of Louis XIV., our author, however, 
shews that there is every reason to suppose that her influence was very 
considerable. He quotes among other things the Mémoires de Massillon. 

** Madame de Maintenon étoit la seule personne qui e(t un credit puis- 
sant aupres du Roi. Elle avoit beaucoup d’esprit, mais en méme temps 
tous les défauts d’une femme jalouse de son influence, Elle avoit une 
connoijssance détaillée de toutes. les affaires. Elle influoit méme sur le 
choix des ministres.” But see the Memoires de Madame du Hausset,; passim: 
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his pardon from the king, and the safe-conduct necessary for his person, 
and for all his people (gens), It was impossible to be better treated.’ 

Some extracts are given of the register of the Bastile, from a 
book called, ‘‘ La Bastile Dévoilée; ou Recueil de Piéces authen- 
tiques pour servir 4 son Histoire,” which we wish our limits per- 
mitted us to insert. We ought not, however, to mention either 
these extracts, or any other in the book, without pointing out 
the vileness of the translations, which the author has apparently 
got his valet to do into English for him. This is peculiarly 
unfortunate, since the authors, whom he has so carelessly 
done into dull and meagre English, are among the liveliest 
and most elegant writers of the aaa language. We subjoin 
a specimen of translation from the Memoirs of Besenval. 


‘ With them’ (i. e. kings), he says, ‘ there is hardly any subject of 
conversation: one cannot certainly talk to them of politics, or of the 
news of the day, that would be to want respect from the impossibility 
in which they are of answering ; to dilate upon the administration, and 
to discuss it, would likewise be to oblige them to keep silence, and to 
Jall oneself into the situation of attacking those who have offices, of 
hurting them, or of making oneself enemies to no purpose. An event of 
society, of whatever nature it may be, presents the same difficulties ; 
besides, kings are not sufficiently acquainted either with its forms, or 
with those who compose it, to judge otherwise than with prejudice. 
One must forbid oneself the very word of religion, &c. &e. 

‘ One cannot flatter oneself to interest kings by their pursuits; it is 
very rare that they have any, and they find so much facility in satisfying 
their desires that they are generally disgusted (blasés ) before they have 
enjoyed; to have pleasures, it is necessary to combat obstacles, to 
surmount difficulties, to know privations.’ &c. &c. 


One of the most useful parts of this work, is the review of 
the administration of Colbert, and of the general system of 
taxation in the reign of Louis XIV., a system which seemed to 
be founded on the principle, that the largest possible sum should 
be abstracted from individuals, and of that sum, the smallest 
possible part applied to the use of the state. The following 
estimate is pretty correct : 

€ On reviewing the whole administration of Colbert, we shall be dis- 
posed to doubt if he may justly be called a great minister. With pro 
digious industry, and many right views, he seems to have taken no per- 
manent advantage of the circumstances of extraordinary good fortune 
in which he found himself placed. He did not eradicate any one of the 
vicious methods by which the people were oppressed, and the sovereign 
betrayed. He left the /ailles, the gotele, the restrictions on internal 
trade, the enormous profits of the farmers-general, the disorder and pro- 
fligacy of the contractors, and the sale of offices in the revenue. He 
preferred trying experiments upon the country by doubtful and compli. 
cated measures, to the wholesome influence of just liberty and wise fore 
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bearance ; which are as superior to his system, as the simple and sublime 
theory of Newton to the cycles and epicycles of ancient astronomy. 
Hence his institutions, which flourished when he was at their head, 
decayed when he died. The management of the finances was still in- 
fected by that irremediable vice, the want of an efficient controul. No 
persons, appointed in the view of public good, examined the accounts and 
checked the expenditure. The revenue continued to be paid by misery, 
levied by extortion, expended by pride, corruption, and extravagance.’ 


During the period when Philip duke of Orleans was regent 
of France, there is nothing remarkable in the international 
policy of Europe. The short war caried on by Spain under the 
administration of cardinal Alberoni from 1718 to 1720, against 
Great Britain, France, and Austria, was altogether insignificant 
while it lasted, and unimportant in its results. In the internal 
policy of France, the schemes of the celebrated Law, under the 
general appellation of the Mississippi Scheme, form the most 
striking feature. 

Of these schemes, this volume presents us with a detailed 
account, which would have been better, if it had not been so 
much interlarded with gossiping anecdotes. We have only 
room for the following extract. ' 


‘ With regard to the original conception of the plan, a great part of it at 
least seems to have been rational and practicable. Law found France 
weighed down by an overwhelming debt, and the state defrauded by the 
farmers of the taxes, who acquired enormous fortunes by oppressing the 
people and overreaching the government. In these circumstances he 
proposed to found a great trading company, which should enjoy advan- 
tageous privileges in commerce, and farm the whole revenue. The sub- 
scriptions to this company were to be destined to pay off the debt of the 
state, which thenceforth would become debtor to the company, and pay 
to it one uniform regular interest. At the same time a banking company 
was to issue notes that would facilitate credit, and increase the circula- 
tion of the country. So far all was plausible. But in the original con- 
ception of the plan, or in the additions made to it in the intoxication of 
unexpected success, four great defects are to be observed: Ist. Law 
overlooked the appalling fact, that the value of the actions of the com- 
pany, and the paper of the bank, depended on the will of a despotic 
eee Hence, all his comparisons of France to England and 

olJand failed ; a profligate prince, or ignorant administration, had it in 
their power, at any moment, to destroy the whole value of the paper by 
a breath ; and it was easy to see that credit, once shaken, could never 

in be made steadfast. 2nd. It was a great mistake to unite the com- 
pany of the Indies with the bank; the two things are in their nature 
distinct ; a trading company is a speculation which runs the risk of 
profit or loss ; a banking company, which furnishes the currency of a 
nation, ought to be secure from all hazard; its safety depends on its 
being always provided with means to meet its outstanding debts. 3rd. 
It was likewise a great mistake to allow the government to be a party 
to a company which was to revive credit. e requisites of a mer 
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chant are patience, frugality, industry, integrity ; the characteristics of 
the French government were improvidence, extravagance, and dishonesty. 
4th. The attempt to supersede the use of coin, was made without due 
consideration. Some means must be afforded of measuring the value of 
a paper currency ; and the best yet discovered, is the facility of convert- 
ing it into coin.’ 

This volume ends with the death of the regent, a man who 
although educated in a court, possessed talents and information, 
and who although surrounded by theological disputes, was free 
from bigotry. Ina less exalted situation, he would probably 
have been a more noble character; as a prince, he wanted a 
sufficient motive to any useful exertion, and consequently 
wasted his life in dissipation. Like all indolent sovereigns he 
governed by the will of his ministers, and these, if they were not 
worse, were not better than those of his predecessors. His liber- 
ation of the Jansenists, confined for their opinions by Louis XIV., 
was laudable; on the other hand, in order to aid his profligate 
minister, the Abbé Dubois, in obtaining a cardinal’s hat, he gave 
a triumph to the Jesuits in causing the parliament of Paris to 
register the Bull Unigenitus, If no flagrant acts of oppression 
marked his reign, neither was it distinguished by superior 
wisdom or beneficence, and the old system of misrule went on 
as usual. 

We pass over an Introduction to this work, being a kind of 
Treatise on European government, in which there is little that 
has not been said before, and much better. It contains, among 
other things, some hesifating and contradictory reasoning about 
revolutions ; an useless dissertation to prove that the principles 
of absolute monarchies, and the circulars and proclamations of 
the allied sovereigns are not founded in reason and justice ; and 
a lamentation in the usual Whig strain, because Poland has 
changed the worst possible form of government for the worst 
but one. 

Upon the whole, this book may be read as a good collection 
of facts bearing upon some historical points, and as containing 
here and there some pretty specimens of essay writing. With 
an evident desire to avoid taking a partial view of the subject, 
its author has not the capacity to take an extensive one; his 
opinions are sometimes incorrect, sometimes correct, never pro- 
found. Heisan industrious but not an entertaining compiler of 
Memoirs; in all the higher duties of an historian, in tracing the 
operation of known principles of human nature on a large scale, 
and in various circumstances, that deduction from the past 
may throw light on the future, without which history is not 
more useful than a fable, he is indeed very deficient. 

VOL, IV.—W. R. oO 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 





Art. XII. The Articles in the Edinburgh Review relating to Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 


HEY who write or speak upon an important subject are 

either in earnest about it, or they are not ; they either un- 
derstand it to the bottom, or they do not. If they are in ear- 
nest about it and understand it to the bottom, they are 
most remarkably distinguished by two things: by keeping the 
real question steadily in view ; and by doing their utmost to re- 
move the principal ground of prejudice against it. 

On the subject of Parliamentary Reform, the Edinburgh 
Review presents a contrast to this mode of proceeding. It is 
hardly too much to say, that it never once makes the real 
question the object of discussion ; and with respect to the main 
ground of objection to parliamentary reform, it has done more, 
in our opinion, to confirm than remove it. 

Government consists in certain powers placed in the hands 
of those who manage the general affairs of the community. 

All discussions, therefore, respecting the goodness of govern- 
ment are ultimately involved in this question—what securities 
are necessary to ape the powers which are lodged in the 
managing hands from either exceeding the requisite amount, or 
being applied to improper purposes. 

These two restrictions of the powers of government, restric- 
tion to the proper amount, and restriction to the proper purposes, 
are so intimately connected together, that, in their relation to 
securities, they are easily seen to be one and the same. 

For that management of the affairs of the community on 
account of which government is constituted, certain powers are 
required. When the powers adequate to that purpose are con- 
ferred, any the smallest atom, in addition, is altogether useless 
for the ends of government. Such addition, not being wanted 
for public ends, if it could not be used for private ends, would 
cease to be desired. 

That the public stand in need of securities, against abuse of 
the powers of government by those in whose Sante they are 
oye is a proposition which it does appear we might take 

or granted. And yet there is a good deal of writing in the 
Edinburgh Review, in which it is not only implicitly denied, 
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but in which the persons who maintain it have very scornful 
epithets applied to them. 

It is a favourite exercise of the Edinburgh Review to pour its 
anger upon those who, as it says, “ abuse all = men.” By 
this is not meant that the persons, whom the Edinburgh Review 
condemns for this supposed crime, impute to public men any 
intrinsic wickedness of character beyond that of other men; 
for if this were meant, it would be scandalously untrue ; and as 
none of the words of the Edinburgh Review, as far as we 
remember, imply this meaning, we are far from imputing to it 
so unpardonable a proceeding. By “ public men,” too, in these 
ebullitions of the Edinburgh Review, must be meant, because 
it is the only meaning to the purpose, the leading members of 
the two parties in the two houses of parliament; namely, the 
ministers, and would-be ministers. But, if these men have in 
them no peculiar badness of character, the distrust expressed 
of them by the radical reformers must arise from the influence 
of their situation, and from those temptations, which the posses- 
sion of power creates, to employ it for private advantage, at the 
expense of the public. ‘ 

Observe now the conduct of the Edinburgh Review. It is 
incessant in its outcries against the ministers. It represents the 
ministers, as men who yield to the temptations of their situations, 
and who, in consequence, are habitually carrying into effect the 
most pernicious measures. The very same inducements under 
which ministers lie to make a bad use of the powers of go- 
vernment, would operate on any other men if put in their 
places. And, the radical reformers say that where the causes 
are the same, it is the rule with them to look for the same 
effects. This the Edinburgh Review arraigns as vulgarity, 
as plebeian ignorance and malignity, the hatred of low creatures 
to every thing by which they are overtopped. 

The reader easily perceives what is done, by the Edinburgh 
Review, on such occasions. It makes an assumption of angelic 
virtue on the part of the jou - That men in whose hands 
power is placed will make use of it, unduly, for their own advan- 
tage, if they can, is true, says the Edinburgh Review, and of the 
last importance, when . oy to ministers ; but only those who 
are unacquainted with high life would apply it to all public 
men. Well, then, and what are the exceptions which it would 
please the Edinburgh Review that we should make? Public 
men, as we have said, consist of ministers and whigs. The 
case, therefore, is plain: ministers are bad, but knowledge of 
high life, if we only had it, would teach us to make an excep- 
tion of the whigs. Were the — of government placed in 
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their hands, no security but that of their perfect virtue, would 
be required. / 

Leaving to its fate the Edinburgh-Review notion of security, 
that it is wanted against one set of men, not wanted against 
another, it is necessary before we proceed further, to state 
briefly the grounds of our own opinion of that security, without 
which good government cannot rationally be 4 “poe to exist. 

Government is instituted for some use. To the present pur- 
pose it is of importance to find an accurate answer to the ques- 
tion, “‘ For what use ?” 

It is, to afford protection against the propensity, found in 
man, to possess himself of the objects of desire, by taking 
them from other men. If there were no such propensity, 
government would be unnecessary. That propensity existing, 
there can be no happiness without government. The object 
and end of government, therefore, sufficiently appear. 

When it is said that the end of government is to afford pro- 
tection against the propensity of one man to take things from ano- 
ther, this does not mean the protection of the strong man against 
the weak, because the strong man can protect himself; it means 
the protection of the weak against the strong. But, for 
one strong man, there are many weak. It follows, that the 

rotection of government is wanted for the many against the 
ew ; the many who are weak, against the few who are strong ; 
strong, either by their individual powers, or by combination, the 
gran instrument of power, of which it is much more easy 
or the few than for the many to avail themselves. 

Government, then, is the contrivance of the many to proteet 
themselves against the few. Within the limits to which we are 
confined, it is not possible to produce every link in these de- 
ductions, and we trust it is not necessary. We shall, therefore, 
proceed to another part of the subject. 

For the protection of the many against the few, deliberation 
and action are required. But it rarely happens that the many 
can deliberate, or can act,in a body. In a country of any con- 
siderable extent, it is impossible; some individuals, therefore, 
more or lessnumerous, must be trusted to deliberate and act for 
the whole ; and to them must be assigned such powers’as the 
end which is to be attained may require. 

But here arises the difficulty. The evil, against which govern- 
ment is —s as a remedy, is that of power in the hands of 
the few. By the very circumstance, however, of putting power 
in the hands of a few for the protection of the many, that evil 
is created, against which the remedy is sought. The evil of 
power in the hands of one few, is only abolished, by creating it 
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in the hands of another. And power is the same thing, when 
it is got, whether the manner of getting it has been the same or 
different. A combination of the few, too powerful for the many, 
is the same thing, whether it was originally formed with, or 
without, the consent of the many. 

To what expedient, then, can the many resort? As they 
need protection as well against the son few as against the 
first, are they to create a third few, against whom they will have 
as much need of protection as against the second, and so on 
without end? This, it is obvious, would be fruitless, and the 
expectation of benefit from it absurd. 

ere is a theory, that by creating three of these fews, a se- 
curity is obtained for the many, by their opposition to one 
another. This is the theory of the balanee; the balance in the 
British constitution of King, Lords, and Commons. Upon this 
we cannot think there is occasion for us to bestow many words. 
Security may, it is said, be obtained for the many, by opposi- 
tion of these fews to one another. But we have still to ask, 
what security is there that they will oppose ? 

This, it is evident, is the decisive-question with regard to this 
theory. For, if there is not security that they will oppose ; if it 
be possible for them to combine ; all idea of security from the 
balance is chimerical and absurd. 

If one of them, by opposing, can abolish the other two, there 
is security enough that it will oppose; but what then becomes 
of the balance. If two of them, by combining, can abolish the 
third, there is the same security, and the same result. The 
only supposition compatible with the existence of the three is, 
that one of them should have an interest, superior to all other 
interests, in preserving the balance. Is this possible? That 
we may speak with greater precision, let us advert to a particu- 
lar case. We may suppose, that in the British constitution the 
House of Lords trims the balance between the King and the 
Commons ; that by siding with the Commons when the King is 
likely to prevail, and with the King when the Commons are 
likely to prevail, it prevents either from prevailing over the 
other, and thus preserves the existence of the three. 

To try this point, there are two cases, in respect to the 
Commons, which must be taken separately. The Commons may 
either be a third few, so constituted as to have a separate in- 
terest from the many, and to be as eager to obtain the profits of 
misrule as the other two. Or we may suppose that they are 
so constituted as to be a perfect organ for the many, and to 
have no purpose but that of preventing misrule, and every 
atom of the profits which are reaped from it. 
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If the Commons are merely a third few, seeking equally with 
the others the profits of misrule, the inquiry for t e present 
purpose needs not be tedious. Upon that supposition, we have 
three organs, each invested with so much of the powers of 
government, and each desiring to employ whatever it has, and 
whatever more it can get, in augmenting the profits of misrule. 
With respect to the people, it is of little consequence whether 
such organs maintain, or do not maintain a balance. If they 
harmonize, it is because by so doing they think they can reap 
the greatest quantity of the profits of misrule ; and if they con- 
tend, it is for the same object. : 

The allegation is, that the Lords would side at one time with 
the King, at another time with the Commons. To support this 
allegation, it should be made appear, that the Lords would in this 
way obtain a greater share of the advantages of misrule, than 
by combining with one of the two for the destruction of the 
other. 

If two of them destroyed the third, the advantages of misrule 
would be divided between two parties instead of three, and a 
larger share might fall to each. There is only one supposeable 
case, in which this combination would not be desirable for the 
Lords, that of its making the party with which they formed the 
combination too strong for themselves. But this it would be 
their concern to prevent, by insisting upon an equal partition of 
power, which it would be the interest of the other party, rather 
than be deprived of the benefits of the combination, to grant. 
It is thus visible, that the balance of three fews, of which none 
were a perfect organ for the people, is a fanciful theory—a 
supposition which the nature of man renders impossible to be 
realized; and if it were realized, that the security which it 
would afford, would be a security not for good government, but 
for bad. 

We are next to consider the case of a House of Commons 
having interests identified with those of the public; aiming, of 
course, at the perfection of _ government and prevention of 
every atom of the benefits of misrule. 

The supposition again is, that the Lords would at one time 
side with the Commons, at another with the King. By siding 
with the King and by their union overbearing the Commons, they 
would obtain for their joint advantage all the profits of misrule. 
By joining with the Commons, they would lend themselves to 
the extinction of the profits of misrule. By what motive could 
they be led tothis decision? There is only one supposeable case 
which can afford such motive; a case which we have alread 
considered ; that of such an accession of power to the King, as 
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would make him their master. But this undue share of power 
to the King we have also seen that they can easily prevent. 
They would, therefore, have demonstratively, an interest in com- 
bining with him to destroy the power of the Commons. 

We have thus advanced a certain way in our inquiry. To 
enjoy — for good government, we must have a House of 
Commons, whose interests are identified with those of the pub- 
lic, and which has power not only to preserve itself against the 
combined power of Lords and King, but to prevent them with 
their joint power from opening to themselves a single source of 
the profits of misrule. 

By what means is the House of Commons to be rendered ‘this 
perfect — for the public? This is the grand question to 
which we have now to address ourselves. 

The Edinburgh Review, as well as we, maintains, that the 
House of Commons is far, very far, at present, from being the 
organ which the public interest, requires. It would here be 
desirable to exemplify in its own words the mode of dealing 
with parliamentary reform, which has been observed by the 
Edinburgh Review. But this, within such limits as ours, it is 
by no means easy todo. The Edinburgh Review, at one time, 
has blown hot upon the subject, at another time cold. At one 
time it has represented it as of the highest importance; at 
another time as of very little importance. At one time it has 
maintained that great changes were necessary; at another that 
very trifling changes would suffice. At one time it has held 
out one thing as the immediate end to be aimed at by parlia- 
mentary reform; at another time it has held out another. But 
in one thing it has been constant ; that it has never held out the 
real end, the identification of the interests of the House, with the 
interests of the public. 

How this identification may be effected, we think can be 
shortly and satisfactorily explained ; and when we have finished 
this explanation, we shall then proceed to show in what manner 
the Edinburgh Review has evaded this all-important question, 
and to what frivolous and misguiding topics it has, in preference, 
diverted the public attention. ‘ 

The members of the House of Commons have an interest In 
good government, common to them with the rest of the com- 
munity. The object is, to prevent their situation from creating 
to them a partial and opposite interest, of an equal or greater 
amount. . 

Partial interest, that is, interest opposed to the general in- 
terest, is, as we have already seen, created, es by the 
possession of power, enabling a man to benefit himself at the 
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expense of others. The more there is of power, the more there 
is, of course, of this ability. And if the members of the House 
of Commons had power enough, they would appropriate te 
themselves all the possible benefits of misrule. This inference 
results from the very principle on which government 1s founded, 
and therefore we need not spend a word in anticipating ob- 
jections. eit ail 

The main thing to be done, therefore, is, to limit this power. 
And itis evidently desirable, that it should be limited to the 
utmost. Power can be limited in two, and only in two ways. 
It can be limited in quantity—and it can be limited in dura- 
tion. 

In respect to quantity, we have seen that the power of the 
House of Commons cannot be reduced to very narrow limits. 
It must be suflicient to overcome all the obstacles to good 
government, from whatever power it may arise. No power but 
that of the community must be superior to theirs. _ 

It is from the shortening of duration, therefore, if from any 
thing, that the requisite limitation of the power of those who 
compose the House of Commons must be derived. It will be 
allowed, that all the profits which a man could derive from his 
share in the benefits of misrule, during a very limited period, 
might be too small to be an equivalent for the advantages which 
he would reap, in common with the rest of his fellow citizens, 
from good government; though what he might derive from a 
longer possession of power might be abundantly ample. In the 
first case he would not have an interest opposed to the general 
interest ; in the second he would. 

It follows, clearly, from this, that whatever be the smallest 
portion of time, requisite for the due performance of the func- 
tions required of the House of Commons, is the time to which 
the power of the members ought to be limited. Were it a 
month, a week, or a day; the greater the limitation, the better 
the security. It is, however, evident, that the business of the 
House of Commons, consisting of deliberation and decision, 
requires, that the situation of the members should have perma- 
nence toa certain degree. The men who begin a deliberation 
must end it. A certain quantity of business accrues within the 
space of a year; which it may require a greater or less portion 
of the year to perform. It has been supposed, by one class of 
inquirers on this subject, that though there would be an advan- 
tage in choosing members for this length of time, there would 
be no adequate advantage in choosing them for a longer. 

On this subject, one observation of the greatest importance 
results conspicuously from the principles already established. 
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It is this ; that it is on them who ask for the protracted period 
that the burthen of proof exclusively rests. The limitation of 
the period leads directly to the real end, the object in view. 
This requires no proof. Protracting the period is reversing this 
process ; and the advantage of that is to berigidly proved. If 
not rigidly proved, it is, prima facie, inadmissible. 

With this observation we shall for the present take leave of 
this part of the question. 

It would evidently be of little advantage that the members of 
the House of Commons were themselves unable tc reap the 
advantages of misrule, provided they were chosen by those who 
were able; by a king, for example, or an aristocracy, using 
them as instruments in their hands. It is, therefore, and the 
evidence of the proposition is so obvious that we shall not 
lengthen our article by inserting it, of absolute necessity, that 
the members of the House of Commons should be chosen by 
those whose interests are the same with those of the commu- 
nity. The aggregated individuals composing the community 
have, by necessity, the requisite identity of interest. If they 
were the choosers, this end would- evidently be obtained; and 
if there were no advantage in taking a smaller number, the 
whole ought to be taken. Every deduction which is proposed 
to. be made from this whole, must, therefore, be shewn to be 
attended with a particular advantage. The burthen of proof, 
in this case, lies clearly on those who would limit the numbers ; 
as we saw that it did in the former case upon those who would 
extend the duration. With this observation, we may, for the 
present, dismiss this part also of the subject ; as we shall after- 
wards have to consider whatis advanced by the Edinburgh Review 
to prove the advantages of a great limitation of the choosers. 

There is only one thing more, before we take up the lessons of 
the Edinburgh Review, on which it is necessary we should 
make ourselves understood. When we say, that those who 
choose the members of the House of Commons should have an 
identity of interest with the community, we of course mean the 
real choosers, not such as have the appearance merely. If one 
man sends 50 people to choose, or 500, who must all choose 
precisely as he bids them, there is all along but one chooser. 
And if every individual in the community were to choose in 
this way, under the dictation of 100 or 200 individuals, there 
would be but 100 or 200 real electors. 

In the case in which a great majority of the people were in a 
state of dependence upon a small number of rich and powerful 
men, they would, if they were made electors and voted openly, 
be obliged to vote as that small number of masters should com- 
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mand them. That small number would be the choosers; they 
would therefore have the powers of government at their com- 
mand, and might use them for their own ———- at the 
— of the community. To enable persons so dependant 
to be the real choosers, they must be enabled to vote in secret. 
If in any community there existed a body of choosers having 
an identity of interest with the community, and under no ne- 
cessity from dependence, of following the direction of any man, 
the choice by open suffrage might be confided to them. Where 
this is not the case, to try to get up an argument against the 
ballot by making a budget of little inconveniences, or sup- 
pose they were great ones, is mere trifling, and nothing to the 
purpose. Unless the inconveniences, be they what they may, 
amount to a greater mass of evil than all the evils of bad 
government, the utility of the ballot is unimpeached. 

The character which the Edinburgh Review attaches to the 
House of Commons in its present state, will appear by a few of 
its words : 


‘ We have traced the causes of the disappointment so sorely felt by 
the whole nation in common with ourselves—the cause, let us rather 
call it—the single but fruitful cause, of all our calamities at home and 
abroad—of the misgovernment which reigns in every department of 
affairs—the ENORMOUS INFLUENCE OF THE Crown. This it is, that 
enables the Crown to choose its own ministers, without even a chance 
of the parliament or the country controlling the appointments ; this it is 
that secures to whomsoever may be installed in office the constant sup- 
port of the Parliament, and the silent acquiescence of the people; this 
it is that ensures impunity to delinquency, and indemnity to systematic 
failure and ostentatious imbecility—indemnity did we say? The tri- 
umphs of influence do not stop here. It is this that has actually pre- 
sented to an astonished generation the spectacle of applause publicly 
bestowed upon the authors of our disgraces and misfortunes, and be- 
stowed expressly for having ruined and disgraced us. 

‘ But the increase of the power of the crown could not have effected 
such changes in the ordinary course of things, nay in the very feelings 
of men’s minds, without some instrument whereby it might operate. 
And this machinery is only to be found in the abuses which, through 
the lapse of time, have crept into the constitution of parliament. A 
reform of those abuses is the grand object, then, to which the eyes of 
all good men should now be directed, as the best chance of regaining what 
we , oe lost. Those who before were doubtful on this great question, 
are now confirmed. Numbers who were hostile to reform have been 
converted ; and multitudes who were insensible to its importance have 
been roused. We speak advisedly when we say, that we can trace the 
effects of the Walcheren division in the conversation of every man not 
immediately connected with the government, as often as the subject of 
reform is broached. Had it not unfortunately been mixed up with other 
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subjects, so successfully introduced by the ministers for the express pur- 
pose of distracting the public attention, we should in all likelihood have 
owed to that most eloquent event—that powerful display of the rhetoric 
of numbers—a complete change in the opinion of the people on the 
cause of reform, and a certain prospect of its being speedily victo- 
rious. 

‘ To have pointed out, however, the necessity of reform, and traced the 
way in which the present evils are working the ruin of the country, is 
not sufficient. —No. 31. p. 204. 

‘ That the majority of Parliament is steadily with the Crown, sup- 
porting all its ie measures, is admitted. ‘That when a minister has 
been thus supported by it in all his measures, and happens to lose his place 
for pursuing those measures, he speedily loses the support of the very 
men who, the day before, backed him, is a matter of fact. That no pro- 
position can be named much more absurd, than many which the Parlia- 
ment has voted by a great plurality of voices, is equally the result of ex- 
perience.’—No. 53, p. 248. 

‘It isa very common thing to say, for the purpose, no doubt, of 
lulling that watchful jealousy in the people upon which every thing 
dear to them depends, that the lawful guardian of their rights is the 
Parliament, and that every struggle in their defence must be made there. 
“ To leave things to our representatives,” is therefore held out as at once 
the most safe and the most efficacious method that can be pursued, for 
the protection of the Constitution. We have already shown the absurd- 
ity of such a doctrine: But let us also observe, that it is inculeated 
without the least good faith; for the very persons who profess it, are 
those most ready, upon all occasions, in Parliament, to cry down the 
efforts made against the encroachments of the executive ; and to treat 
every one as a wild enthusiast or a factious alarmist, who would guard 
against the dangers of absolute power. Thus, while they bid the peo- 
ple trust to Parliament, they do their best to prevent Parliament from 
proving itself trustworthy. But when they come to argue upon the safety 
of the Constitution, and attempt to prove the fears of its real friends 
chimerical, they show a degree of perverseness and self-contradiction, 
which would be pleasant, were its consequences not so pregnant with 
mischief, and its success often too melancholy, even with persons of fair 
understanding ’—p. 258. 

‘ The court party of this country have long since discovered, that by 
far the easiest and safest means of stretching their power is through the 
medium of a compliant Parliament. To gain this body to their interests, 
and to prevent every reform which may more closely connect it with the 
people, is, accordingly, the great secret of acquiring a power dangerous 
to the Constitution.’—p: 260. 


In the 56th Number, after an admirable exposure of the 
worthlessness of the pretexts on which parliament passed the 
gagging acts, a demonstration, if ever there was one, of the 
spirit by which it is moved, the article “ On the present State 
of Public Affairs,” concludes thus : 
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‘We must now call on all reflecting men to look at this system, which 
combines, in the greatest perfection, impunity for the guilty, with suf- 
fering for the innocent, in all its alarming, though harmonious parts. 
Let them look at the suspension of the Habeas Corpus acts on slighter 
grounds than were ever before made the foundation of such a measure, 
on pretences which, exactly in proportion as they have been exposed to 
the light, have vanished—to the prevention of meetings for petitioning 
—to the unlimited power given to all magistrates over public discussion 
and public lectures—to the impunity of plot-makers, and the assumption 
of a dispensing power. Let them consider at what former times those 
privileges and securities, which distinguish us from the worst of des- 
potisms, have been curtailed. Let them ask themselves whether this is 
a@ moment when the monarchy is so unprovided, that it is likely to be 
overthrown by the slightest gust of popular commotion. At the time 
when these new powers are lavished on the Crown—at this time of 
profound peace—it possesses a veteran army of 150,000 men—is in strict 
league with all the despotic sovereigns of the continent, for the purpose 
of preventing the people of a great nation from shaking off a government 
which they are said to abhor, and of compelling them to maintain a fo- 
reign army to secure the dominion of those whom they regard as their 
oppressors. Let them compare the chance of danger from such a system 
leagued with such a power, to that which they can apprehend from the 
seven Spencean philanthropists, and their lame general, or the represent- 
atives of Mr. Oliver at Thornhill Lees. If the wicked designs of some 
of the lowest rabble in three or four manufacturing counties—not coun 
tenanced by any of the higher or middle classes, and held in abhorrence 
by the mass of the people in the districts in which they originated—can, 
with the acquiescence of the nation, be made a pretence for such measures 
as we have witnessed—if these measures are to be continued as long as 
any disaffection shall be said to exist, and active and artful emissaries are 
scattered over the country whose interest it is to perpetuate it—the 
British constitution may for a few years draw out a precarious existence, 
dependent on the mercy of a minister, or the caprice of a sovereign: But 
as there cannot fail to arise, in the course of human affairs, those who 
will take advantage of the powers which are so liberally bestowed or so 
tamely submitted to, its final and speedy dissolution may be pronounced 
to be inevitable.’ —No. 56. p. 542. 


So much for the confessions of the Edinburgh Review, with 
regard to the working of the House of Commons. We say the 
House of Commons, exclusively, because that is the part of the 
constitution which is trusted to as the check against bad go- 
vernment, and if it does not prevent bad government, it is 
useless, and worse than useless, “ car, une representation na- 
tionale imparfaite,” as Madame de Stael most truly remarks, 
“est un instrument de plus pour la tyrannie.” ‘“ Checks,” 
says Mr. Bentham, ‘“‘ when they serve not as checks, are 
_screens.” 

We must next desire the attention of the reader to what is 
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presented by the Edinburgh Review as the grand cause of 
all the misconduct on the part of the House of Commons; that 
is, the patronage of pred veer In the first of the passages 
adduced above, we have seen one declaration to that effect suf- 
ficiently strong. The following is another : 


* While the spirit of corruption is unchecked, and even fostered in 
the bosom of the country, the interdiction of the common tharket will 
only throw the trade into the hands of the more profligate and daring, 
or give a monopoly to the privileged and protected dealings of adminis- 
tration; and the evil will in both be aggravated, instead of being 
relieved. To make our own system of cure intelligible, it is necessary 
for us to explain, in a very general way, in what we conceive the 
evils of this corruption chiefly to consist. 

‘ It would be easy to enumerate many of a pretty formidable descrip- 
tion ; but, for our present purpose, they may be summed up under two 
main divisions. In the first’ place, the weakening and depravation of 
that public principle, and general concern for right and liberty, upon 
which all political freedom must ultimately depend ; and, secondly, the 
vast increase of the power of the Crown, by the means which this orga- 
nized system of corruption affords, for bringing the whole weight of its 
enormous patronage to bear upon the body of the legislature. 

‘ The first of these is the grand, radical, and parent evil ; from which 
the second, and a thousand others of less note, are legitimately de-« 
scended :—but the second is the most formidable of all its existing 
progeny, and may be regarded as the worst and most dangerous of the 
fruits which it has yet brought to maturity. The vast and alarming 
extent of this influence, and its actual effects upon the legislature, and 
indeed upon all the higher classes of society, we have endeavoured, on 
a former occasion, to explain; and earnestly entreat all who do not 
bear the state of the fact very clearly in their remembrance, to look 
back to the detail by which we have there supported our opinion, as to 
the enormous increase of that influence, and of the dangers to which 
it gives birth. An influence it is, we are firmly persuaded, that has 
increased sevenfold during the present reign, in the actual amount of the 
patronage, and other means of seduction, in the disposal of which it 
consists—and seventy-and-seven fold in the art of applying those means, 
and in the power which they have obtained from the circumstances and 
habits of a great part of the community: an influence, which is not 
only undermining the foundations of our constitutional liberty, but 
rendering the government itself, and the characters of public men, con- 
temptible in the eyes of all who are either above or below the sphere of 
its operations ; and thus preparing the materials of a dreadful explosion, 
and paving the way for that ominous union of improvidence, corruption, 
timidity, and actual establishment, on the one hand, and of talents, 
turbulence, honest enthusiasm, and physical strength, on the other, 
which have so recently covered the face of Europe with the ruins of 
its ancient governments.’ —No. 34, p. 276. 


These must suffice as specimens out of a great number of 
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ssages which might be selected. In fact this is so distinctly 
Rreld orth, by this celebrated Journal, as the primary cause of 
all the misconduct of the House of Commons, that, inspeaking of 
remedies, it rarely points to any thing but reducing the influence 
of the Crown, as the end at which it is expedient to aim. 

This, however, is a mischievous fallacy ; calculated, wherever it 
is not seen through, to mislead inquiry from the right path, and 
make it waste itself in the wrong. The enormous influence, through 
the increased patronage, of the Crown, is the cause, we are told, of 
all our grievances. But what produced this enormous influence ? 
What was the cause of this cause? This enormous patronage, 
itself, is the effect, and one of the worst effects, of bad govern- 
ment. Why is the House of Commons to be considered by the 
people as the true cause of every act of bad oo! Be- 
cause it does not prevent it. Why did not the House of Commons 
prevent this destructive influence of the Crown? Why was it 
the cause of this evil, the amount of which we do not desire to 
represent as greater than the Edinburgh Review has made it? To 
representan effect, of which the misconduct of the House of Com- 
mons is the cause, as being the cause of the misconduct of the 
House of Commons, is to palter with the common sense of man- 
kind. If we were asked to give, in one word, the strongest of 
all instances to prove the imperfection of the House of Com- 
mons as a security for the people, we should name, and as far 
beyond any other, “The Patronage of the Crown.” “To talk 
of the effect as organizing the cause,” Madame de Stael adduces 
as a case of the aristocratical logic. 

The principal facts, respecting the composition of the House 
of Commons, that is, the individuals, by the act of whose will 
the majority of the members sit, and by the acts of whose will 
the character is, by necessity, given to the acts of the House, 
are facts so notorious, that to deny them, would be to waste 
breath, and mendacity, to no purpose. The mode of serving 
misgovernment, by genteel persons spoken of under the pleasing 
name of “ Things as they are,” is not by denying the facts 
relative to the mode of composing honourable house, but b 
disguising them, and diverting attention from their effects. it 
would be injustice to the Edinburgh Review, to say that it 
attempts to disguise the facts. It will be seen that it uses its 
most strenuous endeavours to convey erroneous impressions 
with regard to their effects. 

The Tota, as far as they are material to the present purpose, 
may be summed up in one short expression, of which it would 
be superfluous to offer proof; that more, considerably more, than 
& majority of the House of Commons, are nominated by some~ 
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what less than two hundred great families, as effectually as they 
nominate the butlers in their pantries. 

The Edinburgh Review has _ forth two theories upon this 
subject ; both of which take the facts for granted ; but tend to 
convey the most erroneous impressions with regard to the 
effects. 

The first of the theories which it so employs is this—that in 
the progress of events in England, the power of the King and 
of the House of Lords, as separate members of the govern- 
ment, has become evanescent, and that the House of Commons 
has itself swallowed up all the powers of the state; that in 
consequence it has become necessary for preserving the weight 
of the Peers and of the Sovereign in the government, that they 
should share in this all-engrossing power of the Commons ; that 
this they can accomplish only by nominating members who 
will act in obedience to their will; and that thus the balance of 
the constitution is made and maintained in the Commons’ House, 
which, according to this showing, is as much a King’s House, 
and a Lords’ House, as it is a Commons’ House. 

This, however, we must see in the very words of the Review. 


‘ This, we conceive, to be the present state of the government: and 
the result is, that the balance of the constitution now exists, in a great 
degree, in the House of Commons ; and that that assembly possesses nearly 
the whole legislative authority. 

‘ That such a balance does exist in the House of Commons, seems un< 
deniable upon the slightest consideration of its composition. It contains, 
besides the immediate and most essential ministers of the Crown, a con- 
siderable number of persons who have notoriously obtained their seats 
through that influence. It contains, also, a very considerable number of 
persons who have been elected through the influence of certain peers or 
great families; and, finally, it contains a large proportion of members 
returned without any such influence—or in opposition to it—in conse- 
quence of their reputation or popularity with the majority of their 
electors. There are here then, indisputably, all the elements of that 
famous constitutional balance, of King, Lords, and Commons, by which 
it is admitted that the freedom and stability of our government are 
maintained ; and there seems to be no reason for supposing, that they 
should not act at least as beneficially when brought together, and fairly 
confronted in this manner, as when merely overawing and frowning at 
each other from their separate orbits. It is impossible to deny, that, ac- 
cerding to the present constitution of the House of Commons, the Crown, 
the executive government, or the ministry, has a great influence in its 
deliberations ; and that this influence is secured by some sort of interfe- 
rence, more or less direct, in a variety of elections. It is equally unde- 
niable, that most of the great families in the kingdom have a similar in- 
fluence, obtained by a similar interference. These things, indeed, are 
not officially avowed ; because they form part of a tacit compact to which 
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none of the parties are formally bound ; but they are perfectly notorious 
notwithstanding ; and the actual administration of our government cer- 
tainly cannot be defended, unless they are both admitted and justified. 
Even Mr. Cobbett would be entitled to laugh at the bullying and 
cowardly evasion of an angry denial. 

‘ The advantages of this arrangement are, as we have already intimated 
—that the collision and shock of the three rival principles, is either pre- 
vented or prodigiously softened by this early mixture of their elements 
—that by converting those sudden and successive checks into one regu- 
lating and graduated pressure, their operation becomes infinitely more 
smooth and manageable, and no longer proceeds by jerks and bounds that 
might endanger the safety of the machine—while its movements, instead 
of being fractured and impeded by the irregular impulses of opposite 
forces, slide quietly to the mark, in the diagonal produced by their original 
combination. 

‘We have stated already, that the prospect of these advantages probably 
operated in part to produce the arrangement which ensured them ; but 
it was dictated, no doubt, by more urgent considerations, and indeed, as 
we think, by a necessity which could not be resisted. The great object 
to be accomplished, was not so much to save the House of Commons 
from the mortification of having their bills stopped by the Lords, or re- 
jected by the Sovereign, as to protect these two estates from the hazard 
to which they might be exposed from the direct exercise of this privilege. 
By the vast and rapid increase of wealth and intelligence in the country 
at large, the consideration and relative authority of that branch of the 
government which stands most in connexion with it, was suddenly and 
prodigiously enlarged. The very circumstance of its being open to talent 
and ambition, ensured a greater proportion of ability and exertion in its 
members ; and their numbers and the popularity of their name and cha- 
racter, all contributed to give their determinations a degree of weight 
and authority, against which it would no longer have been safe for 
any other power to have risked an opposition. No ministry, for a hun- 
dred years back, has had courage to interpose the royal negative to any 
measure which has passed through the Houses of Parliament, even by 
narrow majorities ; and there is no thinking man, who can contemplate, 
without dismay, the probable consequences of such a resistance, where 
the House of Commons had been zealous and nearly unanimous. It is 
needless to say, that the House of Lords would oppose a still feebler 
barrier to such a measure of popular legislation. In order to exercise 
their constitutional functions with safety, therefore, it became necessary 
for the King and the great families to exercise them in the Lower House— 
not against the united Commons of England, but among them ; and not 
in their own character, and directly—but covertly, and mingled with 
those whom it was substantially their interest and their duty to 
control. 

‘ It is thus, as it appears to us, that the balance, which was in danger of 
being lost through the increasing power and influence of the Lower House, 
has been saved by being transferred into that assembly ; and that all that 
was essentially valuable in the constitution, has been secured by a silent 
but very important change in its mode of operation. This change we 
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take to be, that the influence of the Crown, and of the old aristocracy, 
is now exerted in that House by means of members sent there to support 
that influence ; and that, in that House, as the great depository of the 
political power of the nation, and the virtual representative of the whole 
three estates, the chief virtue and force of the government is now ha- 
bitually resident. 

‘ This last conclusion, we are persuaded, will not appear either rash or 
hazardous to those who consider the exclusive power which is now almost 
formally yielded to the House of Commons, with regard to the supplies ; 
and the admitted impossibility of going on in the administration of the 
government, without the support of a decided and permanent majority 
of its members.’*—Vol. 10. p. 413-415. 


The following is an application of this theory, to show that 
reform in parliament would do no good. Having “ quite satis- 
fied” itself (such is the expression) that “ no diminution of 
taxes would be produced by a reform, which would make our 
government more popular,” the Review goes on thus : 


‘So much for the supposed operation of reform in diminishing the 
taxes. The next point to be considered is, its operation, in diminishing 
the influence of the government. This influence, it must be admitted, 
is enormous. The king and his ministers have the disposal of several 
hundred thousands of offices, in the army, the navy, the church, the law, 
and the colonies, the emoluments of which cannot amount to much less 
than twenty millions a-year. Now, when it is considered that the 
whole male adults of the kingdom are probably under five millions, it is 
easy to see to what an extent the possession or .expectancy of these ap- 
pointments must influence the political creed of the majority. 

‘It is a mistake to suppose that the danger of this influence consists 
in the power it gives the Sovereign, considered as an individual, and as a 
separate branch of the legislature, to act upon the other branches. The 
truth is, that this power “does not belong to the King so properly, as to 
the majority of the House of Commons; and that it is rather by the 
actual exercise of this power, than by being subjected to its operation, 
that the legislature is debased and corrupted. The King exercises his 
patronage through the mediation of his minister ; and the definition of 
a minister, according to the practice of the constitution, is, not a person 
nominated by the King, but a person supported by two thirds of the 
House of Commons. The King, individually, neither is nor can be 
consulted in the greater part of the appointments which are made 
in his name; nor is it to him or his personal favour that the nominees 
understand that they are indebted for such appointments. The patron- 
age, therefore, is vested substantially in the majority of the House of 
Commons, who can make a minister, and by whom all ministers know 





* «See Hume’s Essay on the Independency of Parliament ; the very 
basis of which is, that the House of Commons BeBe ly comm: ids all the 
other parts of the government, and may, when it pleases , swallow up the 
rest, and engross the whole power of the constitution.’ 
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that they are made and continued. Now, in whatever way we 
conceive this assembly to be constituted, and by whatever form of elec- 
tion its members are supposed to be returned, still, as long as men are 
men, and while causes and effects maintain their usual relations in appli- 
cation to human conduct, it cannot fail to happen, that the persons in 
whom this patronage is vested will often be tempted to exercise it in 
their own favour, or in favour of their immediate connexions. Many 
will side with the majority, in order to profit by the exercise of this 
patronage ; and the majority will always endeavour to maintain itself in 
strength and security, by holding out the promise of this patronage to 
those whom it wishes either to gain over or to retain. 

‘ This is the true shape and course of the evil; and, being persuaded 
that it is so, we confess we see no prospect of removing, or even alleviating, 
it by any alteration in the constitution of the House of Commons. The 
mischief consists in the existence of such a multitude of offices, and of 
a consequent power of appointing tothem, This power, we think, is ob- 
viously vested in the majority of the House of Commons ; and the whole 
evil consists in this, that a most powerful temptation is thus held out to 
the members of that House to place and to keep themselves at any rate in 
a majority, and to all the people out of the House, to recommend them- 
selves to those who compose it. Now this is an evil which a change in 
the plan of representation would not only fail to cure, but would not, 
in any degree, touch or alleviate.’—No. 28, p. 285. 


This is a curious illustration of our reasoning, a little above, 
on the doctrine of this same Review, that the influence of the 
Crown is the cause, not the effect, of the corruptibility of the 
House of Commons ! 

Such, then, is the first of the theories put forth by the Edin- 
burgh Review, to prove the good effects of the present composi- 
tion of the House of Commons. We shall next state the 
second of its theories for the same purpose, and then proceed to 
make some remarks upon both. 

The true principle of the composition of a representative 
assembly, it says, is, that it should represent interests. By 
interests here, it does not mean the general interest in 
good government, the highest of all possible interests. It 
means the separate, distinct, and, in some respects, hostile 
interests, of the principal classes of men into which the com- 
munity is divided. Such, in our own country, to take that 
as our —— is the interest of the class of land-owners, 
the interest of the class of merchants and manufacturers, the 
interest of lawyers, the interest of learned men, and the in- 
terest of the people, or the mass living by the sweat of their 
brow. The te ed interest should nominate a portion of re- 
presentatives, the mercantile interest a portion, the legal interest 
a portion, the learned interest a portion, the popular interest a 
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portion ; and if these portions bear, in point of number, the 
proper ratio to one another, we have then the perfection of a 
representative system. 

This theory was first broached in the Edinburgh Review in 
its 20th Number, in the following words : 


‘ If there be a parliament, however chosen and however constituted, 
which contains a sufficient number and a sufficient variety of persons 
to make it certain, that every class and every party in the country will 
there have an advocate, and expounder of its views and sentiments ; and 
if that parliament meet often and have practically full freedom of 
speech, and make its discussions public, it does not appear to us that 
the rights of the people can ever be materially invaded.’-—Vol. 10, 
p- 408-9. 

But it is in its 6lst Number, that the Edinburgh Review 
puts forth its strength upon this subject, and confounds the 
radicals by an inimitable display of the beauties of class repre- 
sentation, and the defects of the style of Bentham. The theory 
is thus expounded : 


‘In every legislative senate, the modes of appointment ought to be 
such, as to secure the nomination of members the best qualified, and the 
most disposed, to make laws conducive to the well-being of the whole 
community. In a representative assembly this condition, though abso-« 
lutely necessary, is not of itself sufficient. To understand the principles 
of its composition thoroughly, we must divide the people into classes, and 
examine the variety of local and professional interests of which the 
general interest is composed. Each of these classes must be represented 
by persons who will guard its peculiar interest, whether that interest 
arises from inhabiting the same district, or pursuing the same occupation 
—such as traffic or husbandry, or the useful or ornamental arts. The 
fidelity and zeal of such representatives, are to be secured by every pro« 
vision, which, to a sense of common interest, can superadd a fellows 
feeling with their constituents. Nor is this all—In a great state, even 
that part of the public interest which is common to all classes, is com« 
posed of a great variety of branches. A statesman should indeed have 
a comprehensive view of the whole: but no one man can be skilled in 
all their particulars. The same education, and the same pursuits, which 
qualify men to understand and” regulate some branches, disqualify 
them for others. The representative assembly must therefore contain 
some members peculiarly qualified for discussions of the constitution and 
the laws, others for those of foreign policy ; some for the yop in- 
terests of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures ; some for military 
affairs by sea and land, and some also who are conversant with the colo« 
nies and distant possessions of a great empire. 7 

‘ Among the objects of representation, two may, in an especial manner, 
deserve observation :—the qualifications for making good laws ; and those 
for resisting oppression. Now, the capacity of an assembly to make good 
laws, evidently depends on the quantity of skill and information of every 
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kind which it possesses. But it seems to be advantageous that it should 
contain a large proportion of one body of a more neutral and inactive 
character—not indeed to propose much, but to meditate or arbitrate in 
the differences between the more busy classes, from whom important pro- 
positions are to be expected. The suggestions of every man relating to 
his province, have doubtless a peculiar value: But most men imbibe 
prejudices with their knowledge ; and, in the struggle of various classes 
for their conflicting interests, the best chance for an approach to right 
decision, lies in an appeal to the largest body of well-educated men, of 
leisure, large property, temperate character, and who are impartial on 
more subjects than any other class of men. An ascendancy, therefore, 
of landed proprietors must be considered, on the whole, as a beneficial 
circumstance in a representative body. 

‘ For resistance to oppression, it is peculiarly necessary that the lower, 
and, in some places, the lowest classes, should possess the right of suffrage. 
Their rights would otherwise be less protected than those of any other 
class: for some individuals of every other class, would generally find 
admittance into the legislature ; or, at least, there is no other class which 
is not connected with some of its members. Some sameness of interest, 
and some fellow-feeling, would therefore protect every other class, even 
if not directly represented. But in the uneducated classes, none can 
either sit in a representative assembly, or be connected on an equal 
footing with its members. The right of suffrage, therefore, is the only 
means by which they can make their voice heard in its deliberations. 
They also often send to a representative assembly, members whose cha- 
racter is an important element in its composition. Men of popular talents, 
principles, and feelings ; quick in suspecting oppressiop ; bold in resisting 
it; not thinking favourably of the powerful ; listening almost with cre- 
dulity, to the complaints of the humble and the feeble ; and impelled by 
ambition, where they are not prompted by generosity, to be the cham- 
pions of the defenceless. It is nothing, to say, that such men require to 
be checked and restrained by others of a different character. This may 
be truly said of every other class. It is to no purpose to observe, that 
an assembly exclusively composed of them, would be ill fitted for the 
duties of legislation ; for the same observation would be perfectly ap- 


plicable to any other of those bodies which make useful parts of a mixed 
and various assembly.’—No. 61. p. 175. 


On that theory which applauds the nomination of members 
to the House of Commons by the Crown and the Peerage, 
because it is necessary to preserve the balance, our readers 
themselves, by applying what has been already established, will 
remark, that the balance itself is a chimera ; that, on this ground, 
to defend the royal and aristocratical usurpation of a part of 
the people’s check, is to defend it by supposing and imagining 
a nonentity. 

Another remark is, that this theory comprehends particulars, 
on which, it 1s probable, the Edinburgh Review has not suf- 
ficiently pondered. It would lead to reform much more 
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than radical. If all the powers of government are in reality 
placed and exercised in the House of Commons, this brings in a 
new idea. The old doctrine, that a single representative assem- 
bly could not well perform all the functions of government, is no 
longer tenable. And then comes the question, what use for 
any further apparatus ? 

'o this the Review would probably answer, that ‘a Crown 
and Peerage are still of importance in this theory; because 
upon these depends the right composition of the House of 
Commons. This we conceive is the only thing which, con- 
sistently with the theory, it is possible to say; and now then 
we come to its real meaning. According to this theory, the 
only use of a King and Lords is, to choose a certain number of 
members to the House of Commons. When they have done 
this, their business is atan end. We leave it to the Edinburgh 
Review to draw the practical inferences from this ingenious 
doctrine. 

But now we must ask a few particulars in explanation of this 
representative system. Till a few things are defined (the 
Edinburgh Review is not partial to definition), we may be 
deceived with — to the working, What is the number of 
representatives that is required on the part of the Crown and 
the Peerage? Less than that on the part of the people? Or 
greater? Or the same? Are those, who are said to be chosen 
on the part of the people, to be so chosen, and so removable, 
as to have their interests identified with those of the people, or 
not to have them identified? On all this, not one word in the 
Edinburgh Review. We are by this vagueness put to the ne- 
cessity of drawing the consequences of every possible case. 

It is first of all necessary to determine whether the men, said 
to be the people’s representatives, have an identity of interest 
with the people or not. If they have not, they are either the 
same in interest with the King or Lords, or they are not. 
With respect to the people, this is of no consequence. On the 
first supposition, the people are put into the hands of two separate 
sets of representatives, who have a joint interest in preying 
upon them; on the second supposition, they are put into the 
hands of three separate sets, who have a joint interest in prey- 
ing upon them. 

If those representatives who are sent on the part of the 
people have their interests identified with those of the come 
munity, it then becomes of importance to ask, whether those 
who have not this identity of interests are more numerous than 
they are, or less numerous. If those who have not an identity 
of interests with the community are the most numerous, the 
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prevalence of bad government is secured. If those who have 
not an identity of interests with the community are the least 
numerous, it is not exactly the prevalence of bad government 
which is secured ; it is only interruption and hindrance to good 
government, as far as their utmost efforts can go. If they were 
equal in number, nothing but contention would be secured, and 
good and bad measures would alternate. ast aS 

A representative body composed upon this principle is, there- 
fore, most certainly, incapable of acting as an instrument of good 
government. 

In the exposure of this theory, we think it unnecessary any 
further to proceed. 

Now for the representation of Interests or Classes. This is 
the theory which the Edinburgh Review seems to regard as 
affording the finest matter of defence for “ things as they are,” 
or “ things nearly as they are;” for that is the version of the 
adage which belongs to those who are Out. “ Things wholly 
as they are,” is the version which belongs to those who are In. 

Outs and Ins agree in thinking this the best theory for keep- 
ing things both “ as they are” and “ nearly as they are.” 

The Edinburgh Review has not the merit of its invention. 
We find it brought forward as early as in May 1793, by the 
present lord Liverpool, then Mr. Jenkinson, and a member of the 
Commons’ House, as representative we know not of what class, 
and employed by him as the best means of defeating the argu- 
ments of Mr. Grey, now lord Grey, in favour of his motion for 
reform, on the occasion of his presenting the famous petition 
which so instructively pourtrays the composition of the House. 

What we have already adduced, on the subject of the balance 
theory, will shorten what we need to say upon the subject of 
the class theory, because the same course of reasoning, which 
shows the worthlessness of the one, shows equally the worth- 
lessness of the other; and the application is so easy that every 
reader can make it for himself. 

We have, to get any clear ideas upon this theory also, several 
questions to ask, which the Edinburgh Review does not 
answer. 

These several classes, or bodies (four, five, six, or whatever 
be the number), to whom the important function of choosing 
representatives should be confided, have they an identity of 
interest with the community? or have they not? This is a 
matter of some importance; and those disquisitions, on the 
subject of parliamentary reform, which, like those in the Edin- 
burgh Review, leave this consideration out, may safely be re- 
garded as not reaching the bottom of the subject. 
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If they have, each and all of them, an identity of interest 
with the community, where is the use of making any distinc- 
tion? We want but one body, having that identity of interest 
as perfect as possible, and then, of course, we have got in its 
perfection the organ for the choice of those who are to manage 
the common affairs. It is impossible there can be from any 
quarter any contradiction of this inference. Upon this supposi- 
tion, therefore, the fancy of a class representation is mere 
folly. 

Ascribing common sense to the Edinburgh Review, we must 
suppose it means, either that all its classes have an interest 
different from that of the community, or that some have, and 
some have not. 

If all its classes have this diversity of interest, each sending 
men to forward its selfish views, it is very obvious that this is 
an operose contrivance to insure bad government: nothing 
better, or worse. 

We must, therefore, suppose the theory to mean, that part of 
its classes or bodies have the sinister interest, or interest dif- 
ferent from that of the community, and part have the same 
interest with the community. 

This is the only real difference, with respect to good govern- 
ment. All other distinctions are insignificant. And to insist 
upon them, for any other purpose than that of misleading the 
public, would be mere childishness. 

This being supposed, and our representative assembly being 
composed partly of persons pursuing sinister interests, partly 
of persons pursuing the general interest, it is surely not 
doubtful, what is the only material question. It is, which of 
the two sets is the most numerous ? 

If the set, pursuing the sinister interests, are the most nu- 
merous, and compose a decided majority, bad government is 
secured, only under some opposition, which, except by accident, 
must ultimately be always unavailing. 

If the set, pursuing the general interest, are the most nu- 
merous, good government to a certain extent will be secured, 
only under all the interruption and prevention which the other 
set can create. This other set, therefore, exist only for evil, 
and the very idea of good government implies their exclusion. 

Thus clear, and thus cogent is the argument against these 
two theories of the Edinburgh Review ; and thus —- are the 
fairest of the pretexts which have ever been employed to 
delude the people into contentment with checks which are 
wholly inadequate to the end which they ought to secure. 

The Edinburgh Review, however, upon this all-important 
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subject, has more things in it to excite our wonder. After all 
the great pains it bestows to make this appear the best of all 
representative systems, it agrees with us, that it is altogether 
inadequate to produce good government. The real, the only 
real instrument of good government, is something very different. 
The reader will never guess what it is. It is the insurrection 
and resistance of the people. Uniless the people are perpetually 
on the very verge of rebellion, they have no chance, under the 
class representation, to be any thing but the miserable victims 
of misrule, 

For us, we can imagine no declaration of the utter worthless- 
ness of any scheme of government to be more complete; and 
our only difficulty is, to conceive the state of mind, which 
could put such ideas together, as goodness of government and 
this the instrument of its goodness. Why, this is the remedy 
in the very worst of governments. This is the habitual check 
upon the atrocious despotisms of the east. And is it the 
Edinburgh Review that bids us class its favourite scheme of 
representative government with them ? 

But the reader will think we are only practising a mauvaise 
plaisanterie upon the Edinburgh Review, unless we actually 
produce passages in which the doctrine we impute to it is 
taught. Out of many we take the first which present them- 
selves. ; 

In the 20th number, in which the class system was first put 
forth, the following is the sentence immediately preceding 
that which contains the statement of the plan, and which we 
have quoted in a preceding page : 


‘The only substantial and operative check to the usurpations of 
rulers is in their apprehension of the resistance of the people, and their 
conviction, that they will detect the first movements towards oppression, 
and combine to repel and resent them.’—No. 20, p. 408. 


The following is the same doctrine in still more pointed ex- 


pressions, in the article on Parliamentary Reform, in the 28th 
number : 


‘ It is not easy to resolve to conclude, on a theme so copious and so in- 
teresting ; but there is one remark, which is a necessary qualification, 
and key, and conclusion, to all that we have said, or should wish to say on 
the subject. The people must be the keepers of their own freedom. No- 
body else cither can or will keep it for them. Jl governments have a 
tendency . become arbitrary ; and all legislative assemblics, whether 
elected or hereditary, have a similar propensity. The only check to the 
encroachments of power, and the oppressions of inceptive tyranny, is the 
spirit, the intelligence, the vigilance, the prepared resistance of the peo- ” 
ple. A king with a single regiment of body-guards, might, and most 
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certainly would, make himself absolute, if he did not know that, on the 
first or the second instance of oppression, his thousand men would be set 
upon and torn to pieces by many thousands of his irritated people. It is 
the same feeling which prevents all parliaments from declaring them- 
selves perpetual, and all ministers from making themselves vizirs. The 
main point, then, is to keep alive this spirit, this intelligence, this 
alacrity of observation, this determination to resist oppression by force, if 
necessary: and the chief constitutional use of parliaments and elections, 
and all the machinery and apparatus of government, is to afford occa- 
sions and incitements for the exercise and display of all these qualities.’ 


One of the arguments urged against the ballot, in the famous 
article on the class system in the Glst number, is, that the 
calmness which it would introduce would lessen the readiness 
of the people to resist. 


‘ The institutions of a free State are safest and most effective, when 
numerous bodies of men exercise their political rights with pleasure and 
pride — consequently with zeal and bolduess—when these rights are 
endeared to them by tradition, and by habit, as well as by conviction 
and feeling of their inestimable value—and when the mode of exercising 
privileges is such as to excite the sympathy of all who view it, and to 
spread through the whole society a jealous love of popular right, and a 
proneness to repel with indignation every encroachment on it. 

‘ Popular elections contribute to these objects, partly by the character 
of the majority of the electors, and partly by the mode in which they 
give their suffrage. Assemblies of the people of great cities, are indeed 
very ill qualified to exercise authority ; but without their occasional use, 
it can never be strongly curbed. Numbers are nowhere else to be col- 
lected. On numbers alone, much of their power depends. In numer- 
ous meetings, every man catches animation from the feelings of his neigh- 
bour, and gathers courage from the strength of a multitude.—No. 61, 
p- 196. 


Old Selden, one of the most remarkable men whom our re- 
markable country has produced, understood, and very suc- 
cinctly exposed, the effects of the class system of represen- 
tation. 

« All might go well,” said he, “in the commonwealth, if every 
one in the parliament would lay down his own interest and aim 
at the general good.” 

So much for the common interest. Now for the class in- 
terest. 

“ If a man were sick, and the whole college of Physicians 
should come to him and administer severally, haply, so long as 
they observed the rules of art, he might recover ; but if one of 
them had a great deal of scammony by him, who must put 
off that, therefore he prescribes scammony ; and another had a 
great deal of rhubarb, who must put off that, and therefore he 
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age rhubarb, &c., they would certainly kill the man. 
e destroy the common-wealth while we preserve our own 

rivate interests and neglect the public.”—Selden’s Table 
Valk, Art. Public Interest. 

We should like much to proceed with a pretty minute criti- 
cism, through the unmeaning plausibilities, the tawdry, common- 
place moralisms, of this ostentatious attack upon radical reform ; 
which, as a piece of rhetoric, concealing, by varnish, the badness 
of the material, ranks pretty high in our estimation; as a piece 
of reasoning, the offspring of knowledge, of any tolerable 
acquaintance with human nature, with the foundations of moral 
and political science, stands very low. 

From this criticism, however, beyond a few specimens, our 
limits compel us to abstain. 

In the passage, above quoted, the most inattentive reader 
perceives, in glaring colours, the real character of the represen- 
tative assembly which this article propounds. A single class, 
the land-owners, is there to possess a majority of members. In 
other words, a landed aristocracy is to possess substantially all 
the powers of government. What use for the other classes, 
whom this, as often as it has a motive, can always overpower ? 
A great use, exclaims the article. They work upon the public 
mind, and keep the people always ready for rebellion. More 
7 to this effect would tend the efforts of those represen- 
tatives chosen by the lowest classes. Here, then, we have a 
summary view of the scheme of government, recommended by 
this article: a governing body, with interests as much separated 
from those of the community as power can separate them ; 
subject only to one check, that of the rebellion of the people. 
This is exactly the idea of the despotism of Turkey. 

Is any further exposure necessary of such matter as this? 
And yet what else could be expected from an article which 
states, in express terms, that “ every government has, in truth, 
the same interests with its subjects” [No. 61, p. 175]: A pro- 
position importing an acquaintance with the causes of human 
action, which would not disgrace a boarding-school miss. 
We find, in this same article, an objection to the radical re- 
formers, that “ none of them, indeed, have had political expe- 
rience.” Political experience! Is this redoubtable article the 
result of political experience? Reader, whensoever, from any 
lips, you hear this exception to the political science of any 
man, what are you to think? That you hear a vulgar jargon, 
which he who repeats it does not understand. What is political 
experience, but the experience of human nature in political 
action? And what is human nature in political action, different 
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from what it is in other action? These are the first elements 
of any thing that savours of knowledge on this subject. Even 
of these first elements, such a man shows that he is ignorant. 

In the passage, immediately following the statement of its 
scheme, the article proceeds thus : 

‘ In all political institutions, it is a fortunate circumstance, when legal 
power is bestowed on those who already possess a natural influence and 
ascendant over their fellow-citizens—Wherever, indeed, the circum- 
stances of society, and the appointments of law, are in this respect com- 
pletely at variance, submission can hardly be maintained without the 
odious and precarious means of force and fear. Where law and nature coin- 
cide, government is most secure: and the people may most be free. But 
in a representative assembly, which exercises directly no power, and of 
which the members are too numerous to derive much individual conse~ 
quence from their stations, the security and importance of the body, 
more than in any other case, depend on the natural influence of those 
who compose it. In this respect, talent and skill, besides their direct 
utility, have a secondary value of no small importanee. Together with 
the other circumstances which command respect or attachment among 
men—with popularity, with fame, with property, with liberal education 
and condition—thcy form a body of strength, which no law could give 
or take away. As far asan assembly is deprived of any of these natural 
principles of authority, so far it is weakened, both for the purpose of re- 
sisting the usurpations of government, and of maintaining the order of 
society ——No. 61, p. 177. 


Now, reader, do say, what you can make of this? If you 
know a more perfect specimen of the vox et preterea nihil, it 
must be a curiosity. This, too, is the sort of thing which a 
large proportion of the article is made of. 

In the first sentence, “ legal power,” it is said, “ should be 
bestowed on those who possess a natural influence,” &c. 

First of all, we have to ask what is meant by that most 
vague and general term, “ legal power?” Is it the powers of 
government? If so, why was the proper term not employed ? 
There are many kinds of “ legal power,” beside the powers of 
government. 

Next, we have to ask, what is meant by “ those who already 
possess a natural influence and ascendant over their fellow- 
citizens ?” Is it those who can work upon their hopes and fears, 
those who have bribes and oppression at command? Or is 
it those who possess the people’s confidence and esteem? This 
distinction is of vital importance. On this the whole difference 
between good and evil government depends. . 

If it be the latter who are meant, the effectual way of 
bestowing political power upon them is, by universal sufirage 
and the ballot. That will not be denied. 
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If it be the former who are meant, the scheme is, to vest with 
the powers of government the same sort of persons on whom 
the Irish forty-shilling freeholders confer them. 

That language is instructive which lumps these two conclu- 
sions together. 

This exposition being made, the prattle which goes on to 
the end of the paragraph, and through several succeeding 
paragraphs, may be safely dismissed. 

The greater - of the article is employed in advancing rea- 
sons against what it represents as the three great points of ra- 
dical reform: uniformity of suffrage ; universality of suffrage; 
and secrecy of suffrage. 

This argumentation, whatever its quality, is nothing to us. 
What we desire to obtain is, an elective body whose interests 
are identified with those of the community. This is our end. 
And provided that it is equally well obtained, that is, with equal 
certainty, and equal advantage in all other respects, we are in- 
different as to the means. 

But we have one important question to ask. Has the article 
shown, that the end can‘be better obtained, or can be obtained 
at all, by any other means? Not it, indeed. So far from this, 
it has never touched upon the question. So far from this, it 
has never so much as once pointed to this all-important object, 
as an end atall. This is a mode of discussing a subject, by 
evading all that is material in it. 

If uniformity, universality, and secrecy, of suffrage be ne- 
cessary to constitute such an elective body as shall not have a 
different interest from that of the community, the point on 
which good government completely depends (and if silence be 
tantamount to confession, we have the confession of the Edia- 
burgh Review to that effect), it is then the most arrant of all 
trifling to go about collecting the inconveniences which may 
attach to the use of these means. For, unless the sum of such 
inconveniences amount to a greater mass of evil, than all the 
evils of bad government taken together, the argument against 
the use of them is something more than ridiculous. A man 
might make up a heavy account against eating. To what a 
world of trouble does it give occasion? How great a part of 
mankind does it condemn to incessant drudgery, debarring them 
from intellectual improvement, and pleasurable occupation ? 
How many of another description of men, by the excesses to 
which it tempts them, does it fill with diseases? Though all 
this be true, would any man be reckoned in his wits, who 


should gravely propose these as reasons for abstaining from the 
use of food ? 
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Not only do the inconveniences, attached to the use of uniform- 
ity, universality, and secrecy of suffrage, constitute no argu- 


ment against them, provided they are necessary to the end, - 


(for if the constitution of this world be such that we must pay a 
high price in inconveniences to escape the still greater incon- 
veniences of bad government, that price must in wisdom be 
aid) it is still further to be charged against the Edinburgh 
eview, that it makes up a false account against them; and 
imputes to them a far greater amount of inconvenience than it 
is able to prove. 

Its objections to uniformity of suffrage are so unmeaning, that 
one cnly wonders at seeing them set down with gravity. They 
are two : first, that, unless with universality of suffrage, uniform- 
ity would disfranchise a few poor people who have the suf- 
frage ; secondly, that, unless with universality, it would make a 
distinction between the indigent, and non-indigent, degrading to 
the feelings of the former. : 

The first remark on these objections obviously is, that, until 
it is proved that universality is hurtfyl, they are not to the 
purpose in hand, nor to any purpose. We shall shew that it 
is not proved, that universality is hurtful. If so, the objec- 
tions are altogether worthless. 

Then, again, only think, what items are here brought to weigh 
against the benefits of good government. First, a few poor 
people, who now vote, would no longer vote. A mighty evil 
truly ; and one which a writer in favour of aristocracy must be 
very sincere in setting a high value upon. 

Next, a distinction would be made between the rich and the 
poor. And why should there not, if good government is 
to be the consequence? The people degraded, by a distinction, 
which gives that alone by which they can be saved from de- 
gradation, good government ! 

In the two paragraphs against uniformity, we have a precious 
specimen of those mawkish moralisms, of which we spoke 
before, the counterfeit and bane of true morality. 

We next come to the point on which the Edinburgh Review 
makes its grand display—universality of suffrage. 

This important subject is, in itself, neither obscure, nor in 
the least degree doubtful. But it is attended with that sort 
of difficulty which Socrates, on trial for his life, on false accu- 
sation, found, in clearing his matchless character before his 
judges. ‘My opponents,” said he, “have been busily em- 
ployed, fora number of years, in spreading their accusations 
against me; and impressing you with a belief that Iam a 
wicked man. This impression, which they have been stamping 
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deeper and deeper, by repeated blows, for such a length of time, 
I am called upon to obliterate, by the discourse of a few mo- 
ments. The task is too difficult.” 

Of the enormous evil, whereof Socrates complained, the 
most aggravated of all cases is that, which we have now to 
contemplate. 

Not for afew years only, but from the very origin of human 
society, the cruel enemies of the people, not contented with the 
oppression and pillage of the people, have, to lay a stronger 
foundation for that oppression and pillage, been assiduous in 
calumniating and vilifying the people ; and the more completely 
to ensure the success of their accusations, they have done their 
utmost to degrade and brutalize the people, withholding from 
them instruction, and filling them with such false and super- 
stitious opinions as were best calculated to make them willing 
slaves ; that is, something nearly a-kin to brutes. 

Nor is this length of time which the enemies of the people 
have enjoyed to propagate an unfavourable character of the 
people, their sole, or perhaps their greatest advantage. In all 
ages they have been the class who established the fashions ; 
and whatever appeared to be their favourite opinions, were sure 
of an almost universal adoption. Nay, more; it is but of yes- 
terday, that the organ of dissemination—the power of propaga- 
ting opinions by written language—was not exclusively in 
their hands ; and that the people have had the power of refuting 
the calumnies which were circulated against them. 

The inference is inevitable. A class there was, which had 
the greatest interest in. making it believed that the people, 
whatever their real character or capabilities, were wholly and 
incurably worthless and wicked. The same class had a pecu- 
liar power to procure the adoption of all their opinions. For 
many ages, and till a very recent period, the people had no 
means of counteracting the injurious opinion of them, thus 
disseminated. An unfavourable opinion of the people, however 
generally diffused, and obstinately established, is, in these cir- 
cumstances, the very reverse of a proof that it has any foun- 
dation in truth. This opinion, however, forms the principal 
ground of prejudice against the most essential improvements in 
the political order. And it is the serious charge of strengthen- 
ing, rather than weakening this prejudice, which we brought 
against the Edinburgh Review, in an early page of this article. 

The objections of the Edinburgh Review to universality of 
suffrage, that is, to giving the power of voting for members of 
parliament to all males of sound mind and mature years, is 
grounded upon an assumption, that a majority of the people 
would make a bad choice, 
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The remark, which we have made on some previous occasions, 
is equally applicable on this; that those who would take the 
power of voting from any portion of the people, must prove the 
evil of allowing them to retain it, otherwise their doctrine is to 
be rejected with disdain. We presume that we have no occa- 
sion to argue this point with the Edinburgh Review, which 
holds a very proper language about avoiding all distinctions 
which serve to degrade any portion of the people, unless when 
called for by some overpowering advantage. 

The proof that, on any occasion, any set of men would make 
a wrong choice, must depend on two things; that they would 
have an interest in making a wrong choice ; or, that they would 
be guided by what is contrary to their interest. 

When people have an interest in making a wrong choice, 
that is, wrong with respect to the interests of others, the ex- 
perience is full and complete that they do generally make it ; 
and this is the grand cause of all such wrong choices, the main 
source of the misery which has overspread the world. 

One important point we can establish immediately. From 
this the grand cause of wrong election, the people are by neces- 
sity free. It would be a contradiction in terms to say that the 
interest of the people, that is of the many, is not the interest of 
the many. There is hence but one cause of wrong election on 
the part of the people, want of information, and there is no 
other. 

All the outcry of the Edinburgh Review against the people, 
and it is both loud and — and long, amounts only to this, 
that the people want information. 

The term, want of information, is very vague and delusive, 
and the Edinburgh Review avails itself of this vagueness to the 
fullest extent. 

The people may have a want of information for one thing, and 
no want of it for another. It is this, we conceive, which forms the 
ground of the superiority of representative government to every 
other species of polity. The highest degree of knowledge is 
required to perceive on each occasion what is best to be 
adopted as a measure of government. But it requires no know- 
ledge beyond that of a people in any tolerable state of civiliza- 
tion to know who are the men among them in best esteem for 
worth and understanding. 

We defy the enemies of the people, to prove that the people 
of England do not possess that degree of knowledge. Does 
the Edinburgh Review adduce any such proof? It adduces 
only words and irrelevancies, which do not amount to a shadow 
of proof, but on which it erects unscrupulously all the assump- 
tions for which it has occasion, 
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First of all, it ushers in with prodigious pomp the case of 
Ireland, as involving in itself a complete proof of the unfitness 
of the people to choose their representatives. 

Never was a want of capacity to estimate evidence more sig- 
nally displayed. 

First of all, the case is not in point. What has the case of a 
people, brutalized by the overwhelming power of a foreign 
country ; a people, by the play of the interests of their mis-rulers 
divided into two hostile nations ; to do with the case of a people 
living under the equal protection of ae laws, one people, 
with the same interests, and the same affections ? Supposing it 
true, as assumed in this article (we shall presently see that it 
is a groundless assumption), but supposing it true, that the 
Catholics, if possessed of power, would use it to the oppression 
of the Protestants, what would this prove, but what nobody de- 
nies, that one nation, extremely exasperated against another, by 
a long series of cruel oppression, would gratify its resentment, 
if it had the means ? 

The assumption is, that, if the suffrage were given to Irishmen 
universally, the Catholics, being the majority, would plunder 
and oppress the Protestants. We ask, what proof is adduced 
of this? None whatever. A proposition of this sort, wholly 
without proof, is surely not to be taken as proof, that the people 
of England are unfit to be trusted with the choice of their re- 
presentatives. 

The Irish Catholics, if they plundered and oppressed»the 
Protestants, would do so, either because it was their interest to 
do so, or because they did not know their interest. We ask the 
Edinburgh Review, to which of these causes it ascribes its 
assumed effect? If to the first, we then ask, if it is not the 
opinion of the Edinburgh Review, that the interest of the ma- 
jority should be consulted by the legislature? To assign the 
effect to this cause is giving up the question ; because it is only 
saying the Catholics would do what ts right. 

But we deny, that it would be the interest of the Catholics. 
The effectual and complete protection of person and property, 
is the first and greatest interest of the majority of every com- 
munity. It must be allowed, on all grounds, that if an Irish 
parliament, chosen by the Irish people, would pillage and op- 
press the Protestants, it would be the effect of their ignorance. 
But, unless this ignorance could be proved to be incurable, it 
affords no argument. Because a mandoes not see when he hasa 
cataract on his eyes, is that any argument that he is incurably 
blind? The case, however, is still stronger. We deny, that the 
Irish would be so ignorant. We ask, where is the proof? None 
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is offered. Not only is it not proved, that the cataract cannot 
be removed : it is not proved that the cataract exists. 

But although the conduct of the Irish people, whatever sup- 
position we make with regard to it, affords no argument against 
the utility of universal suffrage, it is truly astonishing that the 
Edinburgh Review did not perceive another thing ; that, of all 
the cases possible to be produced, the case of Ireland affords 
the most damnatory evidence against its class system of repre- 
sentation. In Ireland the class system of representation, in its 
utmost perfection, has been tried. The experience of ages is 
upon it. And what is the result? That the interests of the 
many have been sacrificed to the interests of the few ; that is all. 

The grand assumption, which is always resorted to on such 
occasions as the present, is that also from which the principal 
support of the Edinburgh Review is derived: that the people, 
every where, if they had but power, would annihilate property. 

On this subject, the lesson of experience is most remarkable. 
It would be trifling here to repeat our former question, what 
evidence have they who have for ages taught, and too suc- 
cessfully disseminated, this belief, to present, of their doctrine ? 
They never did present any. They have none to present. Not 
only have they none to present, but they hold up their doctrine 
in opposition to perhaps the most remarkable case of evidence 
furnished by the course of human affairs. We challenge them 
to produce an instance, so much as one instance, from the 
first page of the history of human society to the last, of the 
people of any country showing hostility to the general laws of 
property, or manifesting a desire for its subversion. 

an rac j argument drawn from experience be more perfect 
than this? And what sort of treatment does an assumption, 
for the degradation of the people, in the face of all this evidence, 
deserve ? 

Not only is it true that the people have always respected 
property, which it was greatly their interest to do; it is equally 
true, that they have always respected, and a good deal too 
much, the owners of property. Is any law of human conduct 
better established than this ? 

In what manner, we ask, could property exist, or could it 
ever have begun to exist, if there -was an universal desire in the 
majority to destroy it? The reason why property has every 
where existed is, because the majority have every where had a 
desire to protect it. 

A great deal more might be said upon this subject, and we 
shall recur to it frequently. Enough, we think, has been done 
to afford a reply to the Edinburgh Review, which is indeed pre- 
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cluded, by one of its own leading doctrines, from maintaining 
the unfitness of the people. By that doctrine it ascribes to the 
people a fitness, greatly beyond what the radical reformers ever 
imagined, even in their dreams. 

The Edinburgh Review renounces the design of forming an 
organ of government, even through the instrumentality of re- 
presentation, that shall be worthy of any the smallest trust ; 
that shall not have its interests as completely opposite to those 
of the people, as power in the hands of the few can make them. 

Notwithstanding all this, it assumes that public opinion may 
be so strong and so perfect as to ensure good government. 

This is a difficult task which it imposes upon public opinion. 
An organ of government, which has interests opposite to those 
of the community, is perpetually exerting its force to compass 
measures by which those interests may be promoted; openly 
and without reserve, when it feels no motive for concealment ; 
under every artifice of disguise, when it thinks that concealment 
will better answer its purpose. 

If public opinion prevented only one of these acts of mis- 
government, now and then, and allowed the greater part of them 
to take place, it would be far from answering the purpose of a 
security for good government. To do this, it must prevent the 
whole, or, at least, all but a very insignificant part; because to 
talk of a good government, where there are numerous acts of 
misgovernment, is a contradiction in terms. 

Now, let us distinguish a few of the ideas that are here apt 
to be confounded. Public opinion, which is to perform this yery 
extraordinary service, means the opinion of the public, But we 
must ask, what is meant by the word public; whether the 
whole of the people, or -_ apart? If it be said, the better 
instructed among the people ; those best qualified to form a cor- 
rect opinion ; this will not answer the purpose of the Edinburgh 
Review ; because the Edinburgh Review demands, and certainly 
not without reason, the agency of terror, to coerce its organ of 
government, and prevent it from the habitual commission of the 
most atrocious acts. Now this terror can only be obtained by 
force of numbers, physical majority. 

The mass of the people, then, according to the Edinburgh 
Review, are capable of following with undeviating attention the 
successive acts of their government; they are capable of 
making each projected or accomplished measure an object of 
distinct consideration ; they are capable, by means of that con- 
sideration, which they are sure to bestow, to form a just esti- 
mate of each act of government, to know precisely whether it 
be good or evil, to know even its comparative merits, whether, 
if it be good, a still better might not have been chosen ; they are 
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capable of detecting the most subtle disguises, under which acts, 
for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many, may be 
attempted ; their vigilance can never be lulled asleep ; their pene- 
tration can neyer be at fault ; and what is the most extraordi- 
nary part of the whole, their combination and power of united 
action must be so perfect, that their rulers never cease to per- 
_— it ready to manifest itself in terrible consequences against 
them. 

It is not easy to know how to reason with those, who hold a 
doctrine implying this extraordinary capacity on the part of the 
people, and yet bring forward an argumentation to prove that 
the people are unfit to be trusted with the choice of their re- 
presentatives ; for if any man does not see the contradiction be- 
tween those two positions, it appears to us vain to hope that he 
will feel the force of any argument, be it what it may. 

On our part, we do not think the people fit for that extraor- 
dinary function which the Edinburgh Review would assign to 
them ; we do not believe they have the capacity of forming a 
right opinion upon whatever is, or ought to be done by govern- 
ment, and of taking the proper measures for ensuring the per- 
formance of whatever ought to be done, the prevention of what- 
ever ought not to bedone. This would be to suppose them wiser 
than the government itself; and in circumstances the most un- 
favourable for the exercise of wisdom. If this were true, what 
would it prove?) Much more than the Edinburgh Review sup- 
poses. The Edinburgh Review only supposes that the people 
may do with a very bad organ of government. This would prove 
that they have no occasion for a government at all. Upon the 
theory of the Edinburgh Review, government exists only to do 
mischief, which the people are to remedy. 

If, indeed, it were true, that there were danger to property 
from the ignorance of the people, it would be one of the strongest 
of all reasons for making the endirage universal. 

Why are the people ignorant? Because so much has been 
done to make them ignorant; so little done to make them in- 
structed. What is the cause of this? The interest of the rich. 

What a change should we behold, if we converted the interest 
of the rich as effectually to the other side, as it would be, if they 
believed that the security of their property depended wholly upon 
the instruction of the poor! What readiness to contribute to the 
establishment of seminaries! What zeal to discover the best 
possible system of education! What pains every rich man 
would take with his poorer neighbours, to instil into them en- 
lightened ideas, preserve them from the snares of a sophisti- 
cal misleader! What encouragement should we see given to 
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the composition of the best possible books for the instruction 
of the people; and their most perfect diffusion! In every 
parish we should have excellent libraries, excellent reading and 
conversation rooms, and excellent teachers, for the very poorest 
of the people. Let any one compare, even in thought, what 
would be sure in such circumstances to be done by the rich, 
with the resistance so recently made to those efforts of Mr. 
Brougham, which have so honourably associated his name with 
one of the dearest interests of his country, and then let him 
estimate the importance of universal suffrage. The Edinburgh 
Review itself will, peradventure, see that radical reform would 
be good for something. What a moral spectacle would the 
world present, when it thus became the interest of the rich on 
the one hand, and the poor on the other, to be the best of friends, 
the great promoters of the greatest interests of each other! 
What a contrast would it afford to the immoral spectacle, 
exhibited under bad governments, which set the rich against 
the poor, and the poor against the rich ; which make the rich 
the oppressors of the poor, and by necessary consequence, haters 
of the poor, at once dreading and despising them; and which, 
while they make the poor the idolaters of the rich, inspire them 
with all the hostile sentiments which the bosom of the slave 
nourishes against his master, and which are almost the only 
thing belonging to him which reminds him that he is a man. 

There remains the question of the ballot. But upon this a 
few words will suffice. The objections of the Edinburgh 
Review are so incredibly weak, that it is not easy to believe that 
it produced them in any thing but secret mockery of its own 
side of the question. Symptoms of this indulgence are not 
very rare in the Edinburgh Review. 

The grounds upon which we consider secrecy of suffrage in- 
dispensable, except in a state of great independence of circum- 
stances in the body of the people, to the formation of a body 
of electors free from the sinister interest, have already been 
stated, and we shall not repeat them. 

Does the Edinburgh Review object to these grounds? Not 
one word. Does it show that a body of electors, free from the 
sinister interest, can be formed without secrecy? It makes not 
the attempt. Then it speaks not to the purpose? You 
shall see. 

It affirms ; what? That suffrage cannot be secret. A man 
must be habituated to the implicit acceptance of all that he 
chooses to utter, even in his most frolicsome moments, to forget 
himself so far as to come out before the world with a propo- 
sition like this, 
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Does this mean, that no contrivance is possible, to enable a 
man to give his vote in secret, who above all things wishes to 
ive it in secret? This is so palpably ridiculous, that we cannot 
elieve it is meant. At any rate, not one word of contra- 
diction is needful. 

It must then be meant, that the people would not be capable 
of keeping their own secret. 

This is merely a case, an instance, of that habit of contemn- 
ing the understanding of the many, which the few have, for 
their own pact been industrious in rendering general. 

It would concern the many, in the highest possible degree, to 
maintain the secrecy of their suffrages. In voting according to 
their own inward persuasion, they would ensure to themselves 
the blessings of good government, and in telling how they had 
voted, they would expose themselves to the resentment of a 
master, who had the power of oppressing them in his hands. 
To assume, to take it wholly for.granted, that the intellects of 
the people are weak to the degree of being unable to keep a 
secret in these circumstances 1s to show the aristocratical mind 
in its perfection. . 

This is a great deal more than supposing the people unfit to 
choose their own representatives. This is supposing them unfit 
for any function not absolutely physical. And yet this is in 
the same Edinburgh Review, and in the same article, which 
ascribes to public opinion, that is, to the people, a power, a 
capacity, of preventing a bad instrument of government from 
governing ill, and of compelling it to govern well. 

The next pretence of the Edinburgh Review is, that, if men 
were to vote in secret, they would have no motive for voting. 
We cannot prevail upon ourselves to argue against a proposition 
like this. No man would utter it with a hope of its gaining 
credit in any quarter, but that in which anything, so it is against 
the people, meets a ready acceptance. This is to suppose the 
people lower in intellect than even being unable to keep their 
own secret. 

The Edinburgh Review has a faculty which it frequently 
brings into play, of answering itself. e shall allow it to do 
so, on the present occasion. In an article on a ministerial 
pamphlet in its 56th number, it says, 


‘ He [the pamphleteer] tells us “ indiscriminately to abuse every admi- 
nistration as inimical to its interests” (the interests of the constitution) 
“ to suppose that no man in power can have the happiness or the honour of 
his country at heart—that no minister can be swayed by motives of honest 
patriotism :—all this is base and illiberal prejudice—the mark of a weak 
and worthless mind.” We need not state the corollary to this proposi< 
tion: as the administration for the time being is always the best of all 
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administrations ; to hold it up as inimical to the interests of the constitu- 
tion, or to suppose that its members are not actuated by motives of honest 
patriotism, must be unpardonable indeed. But he happily relieves us 
from the necessity of thinking well of mankind. In speaking of parlia- 
mentary reform, and attempting to ridicule the idea that under any 
system men would be returned for their uprightness of mind, he says, 
** What would this inflexible integrity, standing on its own ground, 
and making its way by its own foree—what would it arrive at? In the 
city of Westminster, for instance, where the right of suffrage is pretty 
widely spread, how many would it carry up to the hustings? Suppose 
a voter not better or worse than his brethren, wishing well to the consti- 
tution, but wishing well likewise to himself, and not willing, therefore, 
to give his vote and interest without some security, in promise or in 
prospect, that he shall not bestow them for nothing. He has a son or 
nephew to provide for, and requests from the candidate that he will 
use his influence to get him some appointment. But the candidate 
having that high sense of patriotism that cannot stoop to traffic with 
his constituents, and too honourable to promise what, from the mulli« 
plicity of similar applications, it is utterly impossible he should perform, 
answers this solicitation,” &c. He then goes on to show, that such a 
candidate cannot possibly be at the head of the poll. Setting aside 
the curiosa infelicitas of this learned author, which has led him to choose 
Westminster as his instance of the power of crown influence over a 
numerous body of electors, we must remark, that his notions of the 
motives which actuate mankind, assume a very different aspect when 
applied to voters, from that which they exhibit in the case of ministers. 
A voter “not better or worse than his brethren,’ is supposed to be 
actuated by nothing but the basest and most short-sighted of sinister 
objects. A regard to liberty—to the security of his person, property, 
and honour, cannot be supposed to carry him to the hustings: but 
suppose the same two-legged animal a minister, and his nature is so 
changed, that to imagine that the constant temptation of opportunity 
or importunity—that personal necessity, or the never-ending irritation 
of popular opposition (so necessary to the subject, but so painful to 
those who govern)—that the remoteness of the evil, and the proximity 
of the gratification which obedience to the dictates of his avarice 
or ambition may occasion—to suppose that these circumstances may 
induce him to make undue demands on the public purse, or encroachments 
on the general freedom—* all this is base and illiberal prejudice, the 
mark of a weak and worthless mind.” 

‘We do not find fault with the writer of this pamphlet; he has 
but ingenuously and faithfully set forth the arguments which have 
repeatedly been misapplied by the great body which he represents : 
but we are at issue with them on one great point; we think, that 
when, from the extension of the elective franchise, it is plainly im- 
possible (‘from the multiplicity of similar applications,” if the writer 
please) that a court candidate can perform his corrupt promises to the 
voters, they will not be very anxious to obtain them; as we do not 
imagine, that, like some other written promises, they will be re- 
ceived in payment of the taxes: and when this is the case, we do 
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think it a very fair and moderate supposition to hold that we shall 
still have enough of interest—call it public or private—in being well 
governed—in being as gently restrained as is consistent with our 
safety—in being as lightly taxed as is consistent with our defence, to 
carry us to the hustings; and therefore it is, that we think it pos- 
sible that voters may 4 less corrupt, and that ministers may be less 
prodigal (strange as it may appear to the writer), without any change in 
the nature of the mind of man, or the motives by which he is governed. 
This mixture, however, of cant and truism—this assumption of the 
purity of rulers, mixed with lamentation over the depravity of the rest of 
mankind—this triumphant sorrowing, that man has a tendency to evil, 
joined to the discovery that his progress towards it cannot be impeded 
or controlled, makes up a great part of the reasoning of the Anti-re- 
formists ; and accordingly, our author must thrust it into his eompend.’ 
—No. 56, p. 517—519. 

The last objection of the Edinburgh Review to the ballot is, 
that it would render voting quiet ; and put an erd to those scenes 
of riot with which it is now sometimes attended. 

We are afraid that the gratification which the Edinburgh 
Review derives, and the benefit which it seeks, from the tumul- 
tuary scenes of an election, are escaping from it incurably even 
without the aid of the ballot. As at sense, as reading and 
knowledge have diffused themselves among the people, the 
fever and tumult of elections have subsided. A very small 
he te of what formerly existed, now any where appears. The 

idinburgh Review seems to read human nature, as a witch does 
her prayers, the backward way. During all the time that the 
tumultuous disposition of the people has been declining, their 
public spirit has been increasing, which is the very reverse 
of the process supposed by the Edinburgh Review. 

It is curious to observe, in one view, different parts of the 
tactics of the few against the many. It is of great importance, 
they say at one time, to afford the people occasions of being 
tumultuous. Let us carefully preserve those ancient parts of 
our constitution, which allow the people, in some half dozen 
places, once in seven years, to break out, and shew the spirit 
of turbulence and mischief. This keeps alive the love of liberty. 
On the other hand, no expressions of abhorrence can equal 
those which the aristocracy pour upon the people, for the exhi- 
bition which they make of themselves upon these occasions. 
Motives exist for both parts of the pee 

It is of importance that the people should manifest all the 
degrading scenes of riot and tumultuousness. This affords evi- 
dence against them. It is of importance they should be ab- 
horred for it. This is the power by which they are excluded 
from that share in the government of their own affairs, on which 
all security for the interests of the many against the few ex- 
clusively depends, 
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The love of liberty, they say, depends upon ‘the practice of 
riot and turbulence. This term, “love of liberty,” is exceed- 
ingly vague, and, like other vague terms, very apt to be mis- 
chievously employed. If, by love of liberty, they mean love of 
licentiousness, it may well be, that it is cherished by the practice 
of licentiousness. But the less we have of that love, the 
better. The love which we desire to keep alive in the people, is 
the love of good government, and sure we are, that, of all things 
in the world, licentiousness is nearly the most opposed to this. 
Calmness and consideration, good education, good morals, read- 
ing, and instructive conversation, these are the habits, on which 
the love of good government most perfectly depends. These are 
habits which have spread themselves widely among the people, 
and which continue spreading so rapidly, that without the impu- 
tation of fanaticism (which, by-the-by, it is the fashion among 
the whigs to bestow upon us) we may anticipate their general 
diffusion at no distant period. 

To speak of the tumults of election, as a security, compared 
with these, for the love of good government, is to laugh in the 
face of the age and country in which we live. 

We may still remark, because it illustrates the mode of 
reasoning used against the people, that the Edinburgh 
Review cannot maintain the first of its objections to the ballot, 
and the two last, at the same time. It cannot, at the same 
time, affirm, that the ballot will produce no effects, and that 
it will produce mischievous effects. It is only on the supposi- 
tion, that its affirmation against secrecy is untenable, that its 
two other pleas are of any use. 

It may well appear surprising, as to some of our readers we 
‘have no doubt it will, that such weak and inconsistent things 
as we have seen the articles on Parliamentary Reform in the 
Edinburgh Review to be — of, should have emanated 
from the extraordinary men, who are known to be connected with 
the Edinburgh Review, and to whom the articles on Parliamen- 
tary Reform in particular are generally ascribed. The fault is 
not so much in the men, who are capable of better things. 
The fault is in the state of the class, whose interests they have 
identified with their own. They have looked at parliamentary 
reform from a wrong point of view, because they had not the 
motive to look at it from the right. “ Ce qui leur faut,” said 
Mad. de Stael, speaking of a set of men similarly situated, 
“est de penser et parler comme les autres, afin d’en étre 
applaudis.” The society to which they desire to recommend 
themselves would not thank them for any better service than 
that of tricking out the ideas which float in that society, and 
accord with its-interests, Abundance of the talent of the 
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advocate may be shown in this. But it is the talent of the 
advocate only. And when the work of the most talented ad- 
vocate is on the wrong side of the question, its weakness is 
easily discovered, by keeping the real question strictly in view, 
and simply asking on each occasion what is the evidence iy 
duced. We have long been deeply impressed with a remark of 
that virtuous and public-spirited man, Sir William Jones: “ I 
was so long an advocate myself, that I have learned always to 
look, not at what an advocate affirms, but what he proves.” 
This we earnestly recommend to our readers, in regard to what 
we have now written, on by far the most important of all poli- 
tical subjects. If they carefully consider, and accurately weigh, 
the evidence which bears upon each point ; observing, however, 
that on most of the points, from the narrowness of our limits, 
we have been obliged rather to indicate the evidence, than to 
bring it forth, they will perform an intellectual exercise, the 
most improving to themselves, even if they should not admit 
our conclusions. To us, it appears, that nothing) but a due 
consideration of the evidence is wanting to render assent to the 
conclusions unavoidable. 





Art. XIII. Quarterly Review.—Articles on Greek Literature. 


ALL persons who have been at school, at least at what is called 

a grammar-school, must have a painful remembrance, that 
the pleasure of a half-holiday on Saturday afternoon, with the 
distribution of the week’s pocket-money, and the anticipation 
of a good lie-in-bed on the Sunday, a day of ease and pleasure, 
and no more school till Monday, was robbed of much of its 
sweetness by the obligation to produce a theme, that is, a 
short moral sermon, on a thesis, or moral text, in English or 
Latin, according to the proficiency of the scholar, on the 
Monday merning, under pain of being subjected to the influence 
of the tree of knowledge; the young shoots of which were in- 
variably whisked about with great zeal and alacrity after a brief 
period of rest. To construe, to parse, to translate. to scan, to 
get by heart, and, in short, all the other tasks are toilsome 
enough ; but to invent is of all things the most painful for a 
boy ; the labours of bringing into the world sufficient matter to 
cover decently, in a rambling hand, the two pages of half a 
sheet of letter-paper, are long and acute. The first anxious 
— on a Saturday afternoon was, therefore—what is the 
theme ? which was shortly answered by yvwS: seavrov, by labor 
omnia vincit, or by some other pithy sentence. The second 
more anxious question—where will you cabbage ? was, in general, 
less ingenuously answered by, Oh, I know! To avoid the in- 
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tolerable pain of invention, the works of Cicero, the Spectator, 
and other accessible moralists, were searched for borrowed 
plumes, in which the unhappy jackdaw arrayed himself, having 
stripped the splendid sentences of their argus-eyes, and altered 
them enough to avoid detection, lest the peacocks, or a more 
formidable and less beautiful bird, the gymnasiarch, should lay 
claim to them with a birchen bough. What other boyish quali- 
ties the Quarterly-Reviewer may retain, it is not necessary at 
present to inquire: he certainly is distinguished in an eminent 
degree by poverty of invention; he borrows whole paragraphs 
(saving only the spelling) from Mitford’s History of Greece ; and 
has cabbaged an entire article from the translator of Aristo- 
phanes, Mr. Mitchell, who has made equally free in his turn 
(saving also the spelling) with Mr. Mitford’s paragraphs. The 

toperty of friends is proverbially common, ra rv piAwy Kowa: 
if a community of sentiments and of purpose constitutes friend- 
ship, Mr. Mitford, Mr. Mitchell, and the Reviewer are the 
nearest and dearest of friends ; and a community of sentences, 
which are the only property of authors, necessarily follows. 
The whole of the article called “ View of Grecian Philosophy— 
The Clouds, &c.” which was published in 1819, in No. 42, is 
borrowed by anticipation from the preface of Mr. Mitchell's 
translation of Aristophanes, which the translator, or tra- 
ducer, inflicted upon the public in 1820. The Reviewer is 
of opinion, that so valuable a performance cannot be printed 
too often ; he adopts the child even before it is born, and repays 
the real father for suffering the strange proceeding My putting 
forth thirty pages of fulsome praise, in an article on “ Mitchell's 
Translations of Aristophanes,” in No. 46, published in 1820, 
about a year after the extraordinary act of adoption ; and pub- 
lished, for any thing that appears to the contrary, on the very 
day of the birth of the adopted son. He even ventures to puff 
the preface which had lately appeared in his Review in these 
words, containing both a puff and a profession of faith : 

‘ His estimate of the character of his author, as detailed in the pre- 
liminary dissertation, is, in our opinion, perfectly correct and curious, 
and interesting in the highest degree-——Since the publication of Mr. 
Mitford, nothing has appeared so calculated to convey a true impression 
of the character of antiquity, or to efface those theatrical and pedantic 
notions which are become the source not only of infinite absurdity and 
distortion of mind among scholars, but of much practical mischief and 
error, in proportion as the blunders of the learned are diffused among 
the vulgar.’—No. 46, p. 505. 

The tone of jobbing adulation pervading that piece of criti- 
cism is the least offensive quality; a heavy attempt at plea- 
santry makes it infinitely distressing. It painfully calls to 
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mind having once, some time after school and college, met 
at a dinner-party a head-master, whom the destinies had so far 
deluded as to make him believe, that it was expedient to 
unbend. How gladly the whole party would have compounded 
with the pedagogue : how cheerfully would we have suffered 
him to have flogged us all round, men, women, and children, if 
the reverend doctor would have spared his jokes; but it was 
not tobe! If there be a want of invention in the Quartérly- 
Reviewer, there is undoubtedly no want of zeal: all ordinar 

rules are suspended, all common restraints are removed, all 
forms set aside, that he may overwhelm with unmerited obloquy 
the Athenian democracy. In a former number, his method of 
perverse quotation and of warping history, was shown in one 
remarkable instance, with a minuteness that must have been 
tedious: those who have had the patience to go through with 
that investigation have been enabled to form a correct estimate 
of the value and fairness of his -citations: from one they will 
have learned all. The temptation to pursue the same line of 
refutation in many other instances is certainly considerable, 
because whenever a perverse quotation is closely followed up, 
the confutation is so complete, the conviction so irresistible, 
and the result so triumphant, that a person who anxiously seeks 
the truth, finds it entire, and much joy with it. But, unfor- 
tunately, the space that can be afforded to one subject in a 
periodical work is limited, and the degree of attention to be 
expected from the readers of a book of amusement, which is 
only taken up as a relaxation after graver studies, is less exact 
than that which ought to be applied to a subject expanded to the 
utmost, and of which the expansion is essential to its success, 
in obtaining a conviction of the offender in a due manner, and 
in correct form. The misrepresentation of history, es pecially 
for the purpose of exciting hatred and uncharitable feelings, is 
a frequent and delightful occupation of churchmen. Conyers 
Middleton, a man of distinguished liberality, when compared 
with the large majority of his associates, well knew that the 
simple use of incense for any purpose of religion was not 
thought by the early Christians to be contrary to their obliga- 
tions; but Conyers Middleton wished earnestly to make the 
Protestants detest the Roman Catholics, and to widen more and. 
more the breach between them: in order, therefore, to enlarge the 
schism and rent, he endeavours to cast odium upon the Romish 
Church, for having adopted the rites of the Pagans in unim- 
portant matters. Did he think the adoption of their beautiful 
temples was also an abomination? ould the Cambridge 
librarian have had them pulled down in all cases, and ugly new 
churches built in their stead? Be this as it may, he well knew 
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that the mere use of incense was not contrary to the obligations 
of Christianity, but to throw the least grain on an altar conse- 
crated to a pagan divinity, in token of adoration, Yet in his 
letter from Rome, composed for the express purpose of making 
one sect of Christians abhor another sect, in opposition to his own 
better knowledge, and in the teeth of his own quotations, he 
ventures to write thus, presuming upon the ignorance or the 
sympathetic bigotry of his readers :—“ The very first thing that 
a stranger must necessarily take notice of as soon as he enters 
their p ac is the use of incense or perfume in their re- 
ligious offices—a custom received directly from Paganism, and 
which presently called to my mind the old descriptions of the 
heathen temples and altars, which are seldom or never men- 
tioned by the ancients without the epithet of peer or 
incensed.—Under the pagan emperors, the use of incense for 
any purposes of religion was thought so contrary to the obli- 
ations of Christianity, that in their persecutions, the very 
method of trying and convicting a Christian was, by requiring 
him only to throw the least grain of it into the censer, or on the 
altar.” “ Maximus dixit ; thure tantum Deos, Nicander, hono- 
rato. Nicander dixit, Quomodo potest homo Christianus lapides 
§ ligna colere, Deo relicto immortali, &c.”’ Vid. Act. Martyr. 
Nicandri, &c. ap. Mabill. Iter. Ital. tom. 1, par. 2, p. 247. 
“ Adeo ut Christianos vere sacrificare crederent, ubi summis digitis 
paululum thuris injecissent acerram, &c.” Vid. Durant. de Ratib. 
l.1,c.9. “ Non est in eo tantum servitus Idoli, st quis duobus digi- 
tulis thura in bustum are jaciat.” Flieron. op. tom. 4, epist. ad 
Heliodor. p. 8. ‘ Maximus said, only honour the Gods with 
some frankincense, Nicander. Nicander said, how can a Chris- 
tian worship stones and wood? &c.” Nicander objected, not 
to the simple use of incense, but to use it in token of the 
worship of stones and wood. ‘“ They thought that Christians 
did 30 he sacrifice when they cast a little incense with the tips 
of their fingers into the censer.” And they thought rightly if 
it was cast in honour of Jupiter, or of Apollo: for “ it was 
serving an idol to throw frankincense on his altar, even with 
two fingers.” By abstaining from translating the above quota- 
tions, the librarian pays the ill compliment to his cause of 
allowing it to be inferred, that all readers of the letter from 
Rome, who are sufficiently learned to understand even a little 
Latin, are not the sort of birds to be caught with his chaff. 
Piety, in some sects at least, seems to be in the inverse ratio 
of the consumption of soap: frankincense makes the effluvium 
arising from an aggregation of unwashed artificers less insup- 
portable, if not less noxious: whoever ventured amongst the 
shoals of intellectual beings, that used to flock to hear the 
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Sinner Saved, or that now form the wondering audience of 
another celebrated Calvanistic buffo, must have wished, unless 
it were absolute idolatry to smell aught less unsavoury than 
pole-cat or badger, in a holy place, and unless he was indifferent, 
as to his nose, to all temporal concerns, that some perfume had 
been introduced. In unimportant matters, at least, let us try 
to be rational ; and to disregard the hot zealot, who cries, “let us 
not wash our bodies ; for thus did the publicans and the harlots :” 
and the sour protestant, whose commands are, “comb not ; for 
the idolaters, and after them the church of Rome, used the comb.” 
The misrepresentation of Middleton, concerning the use of 
incense, is an apt ‘iiustration of the proceedings of the Quarterly- 
Reviewer, and exactly congruous with the instance of that 
writer’s favourite vice, which was formerly given. That time 
may not be lost in following him on unconnected points, two 
or three of his chief modes of attack upon the republican 
government of Athens will be briefly set out. One is by ex- 
aggerations concerning the Sophists; another, and a most 
artful mode of attack, is by asserting, that the female character 
was in a degraded state at Athens,-and must always be in such 
a state under a popular government ; and a third, by striving to 
diminish the glory that surrounds the memory of Socrates. 
The moon once asked her mother to make her a frock that 
would fit well : “how can I make you a frock that will fit well, 
my child,” answered the mother, “for sometimes I see you full, 
sometimes new, and sometimes in the wane?” This fable from 
Plutarch’s Symposium of the Seven Wise Men, illustrates the 
great difficulty of laying down the outlines.of the arguments 
used by the enemies of the Athenian democracy. It is not 
unusual for a practised thief, when called upon for his defence, 
in order to excuse himself, to enter with great volubility into a 
long rambling narrative of most misty indistinctness, which 
pre Th the attentive listener as possessing two qualities in a 
remarkable degree: the one is, that it exhibits one prevailing 
feeling, an extreme disinclination to be found guilty, which, 
somehow or other, manifests itself without being actually 
expressed in words ; the other is, that the narrative is quite in- 
capable of abridgment, and the hearer feels, if he were asked 
by a stranger, what did that prisoner say in his defence, he 
would be obliged to answer, I certainly heard every word he 
said ; he spoke for nearly an hour with great fluency, but I 
really do not know what it was about ; I cannot remember one 
sentence, or one word, and yet I tried to understand it to the 
utmost of my power. Without any intention of comparing the 
Reviewer to the waning moon, or to a thief, it must be acknow 
ledged, that it is exceedingly difficult to make a frock, that will 
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fit him well; and that one strong feeling is shown in his 
writings, a hatred of popular institutions, together with much 
of the prisoner’s misty indistinctness. The extravagant ex- 
aggerations respecting the Sophists are scattered with a profuse 
hand over the various articles on classical subjects; a few 
sentences, as specimens of the wa and manner, have been 
taken from that entitled, “ View of the Grecian Philosophy— 
The Clouds, &c.” in No, 42, which is also the preface to Mr. 
Mitchell’s translations of Aristophanes ; not that they surpass 
the rest in virulence, however virulent, but because they will 
exhibit the spirit of two writers at once. A rule of conduct 
sufficiently tl but which is not much regarded by the 
revilers of ancient freedom, ought first to be mentioned ; viz. that 
it was reckoned intolerable, even in the days of sop, and by a 
Satyr, for the same mouth to blow hot and cold. That Pytha- 
goras should entertain one opinion concerning the sun, and 
Anaxagoras another, is not unreasonable: that Pythagoras 
should say he is a God, is fair enough; and it is equally fair 
that Anaxagoras should say he is a stone—xa: rov nAtov alAwe 
pev opa Ilvsayopac, adAwe 8e Ava&ayopac’ IluSayopac pev, we 
Seov’ Avakayopac de we AcSov—[ Max. Tyrius, p. 56]—but that 
the same person should call the same sun, at one time, a God, 
and at another time, a stone, is not surely fair play. Yet this 
often forms a part of the game of the Quarterly critic: for 
instance, he, or Mr. Mitchell (we find the egg in the nest of 
the hedge-sparrow, whether it belongs to that bird, or to the 
cuckoo, we cannot pretend to determine), says of Diogenes 
Laertius ; “ had these difficulties rested only on the testimony of 
such a man as Diogenes Laertius—they need not have demanded 
much investigation” [No. 42, P- 313]. Laertius stood then in 
the way of a theory, he was therefore no better than a stone, 
and was to be removed without ceremony: in the same article, 
a few pages before, he had appeared in the imposing attitude of 
a God. it was deemed expedient to rail at Protagoras in these 
words : 

‘ Originally a faggot-maker, his mode of tying up bundles excited the 
attention of Democritus; and the instructions of that philosopher sub- 
sequently enabled him to quit a trade, in which he might have been 
humbly useful, for a profession in which he unfortunately became 
splendidly mischievous. The human mind never losing altogether the 
impression of its first employments, the inventor of the porter’s knot 
became also the discoverer of the knots of language ; and accordingly to 
Protagoras is ascribed the pernicious proclamation, that with him might 
be acquired, for a proper compensation, that species of knowledge, which 
was able to confound right and wrong, and make the worse appear the 
better equse: a doctrine which strikes us with amazement and confusion, 
&c,'—p, 282, 
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The same Laertius is cited to confirm these bitter railings 
without the slightest hint, “that such a man demands not 
much investigation.” 

It is a common and unfortunate error in the school of violent 
partisans, that, whenever they find a remnant of history suitable 
to the present purpose, which is, in truth, not a piece of purple, 
purpureus pannus, but a sorry rag, they immediately hoist it 
upon a pole, and carry it about with triumphant acclamations, 
as the banner and standard of the party. n the other hand, 
when any work does not exactly tally with their preconceived 
notions, they rush, in all the impetuous ardour of ignorance, to 
overthrow its authenticity. 

After informing us, that at Athens “no establishments like 
our universities were in being” (we should never have expected 
that Euripides, Plato, or Demosthenes had been educated at 
Oxford, or Cambridge, or at any such establishment), he pro- 
ceeds thus: 


‘ But where a want is felt in society, it is not long before some one 
starts up to supply it; and a race of men soon made their way into 
Athens, who, under the name of Sophists, undertook to supply all de- 
ficiencies of schools, halls, and colleges. The first person who acquired 
distinction in this profession, was Protagoras of Abdera. Bred up in 
that school of philosophy, which taught that there was nothing fixed in 
nature ; this flagitious sophist carried the uncertain and dangerous lan- 
guage of physics into the business of human life, and thus poisoned the 
stream of truth in its very fountain and source’—p. 282. 

‘In such a town as Athens, we may easily imagine that the small 
wits and humbler sophists eagerly fastened upon doctrines, so well suited 
to the meridian of their capacities. When the great Belial himself first 
began to advance them, and more particularly those odious ones, which 
ought to heap the curses of posterity upon his head ; viz. the doctrine 
of sensation, and the offer to teach, how in disputation the worst cause 
might be made to appear the better, we cannot say ; but we find it de- 
clared by Socrates, that the hoary impostor had for a space of more than 
forty years been advancing them, and that from the practice of this bane-- - 
ful trade he had derived more gains than Pheidias and ten sculptors to 
boot. So much more agreeable to Athenian minds were cunning, trick, 
fallacy, and deception, than those noble specimens of art, which were 
then growing up among them, and on whose mutilated remains the 
most accomplished of our own countrymen are too happy to be allowed 
to fix their eyes in fervent admiration’—p. 283. 

‘ That morality should have improved under such a system of educa- 
tion as this, was not much to be expected; and in fact, as intellect 
advanced, if such a word is to be prostituted by application to such a 
ayeries of knowledge, the public morals became deteriorated with a most 
alarming rapidity ; how, indeed, could it be otherwise under preceptors, 
such as were allowed to direct the minds of the wealthy, the young, 
and the unsuspecting! Like their great predecessor Protagoras, they 
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taught that the first and most important of all acquisitions was elo- 
quence ; not that simple and sublime eloquence which advocates the 
cause of innocence and truth ; but that specious eloquence, which, in the 
senate, the ecclesia, the courts of law, and the common intercourse of 
society, could steal, like the songs by which serpents were charmed, 
upon the ears of their auditors, and sway their minds at the will of the 
speaker’—p. 288. 

‘ The higher pandects of the school were now laid open to him; and 
it is at once curious and painful to see how early these sophists had dis- 
covered all those dangerous doctrines, which, at subsequent periods, have 
been made use of by bad and designing men for the subversion of society. 
They asserted on all occasions that might makes right; that the pro- 
perty of the weak ‘belongs to the strong; and that, whatever the law 
might say to the contrary, the voice of nature taught and justified the 
doctrine. They proclaimed that the only wise persons were those who 
aspired to the direction of public affairs, and who were stopped in this 
attempt by no other consideration than the measure of their capacity ; 
and they added, that those who, without any command over themselves, 
could acquire a command over others, had a right to have their superior 
talent rewarded by possessing more than others; for temperance, self- 
restraint, and a dominion over the passions and desires, were set down 
by them as marks of dulness and stupidity, only calculated to excite 
mirth and derision. They asserted with confidence, fhat nature itself 
made it both just and honourable, that he who wished to live happily, 
ought to permit his desires as large a sway as possible; they bargained, 
indeed, for the possession of courage and political wisdom in their 
scholars ; but once in possession of these, a man, in their opinion, was 
at liberty to administer to his passions in all other respects, and to leave 
nothing unindulged which could contribute to their gratification. They 
declared, that those who attached disgrace to this doctrine, did it only 
from a sense of shame at wanting the means to gratify their own pas- 
sions ; and their praises of moderation they asserted to be mere hypocrisy, 
and to proceed solely from the wish of enslaving better men than them- 
selves. With the same power of self-indulgence, said these flagitious 
liars, these assertors of moderation would pursue the same path as those 
who were now the objects of their animadversions: they concluded, 
therefore, that it was ridiculous in those who were above restraint, to 
lay a restraint upon themselves, and they proclaimed in the most un- 
qualified terms, that luxury, intemperance, and licentiousness, were 
alone virtue and happiness, and that all other declarations were mere 
specious pretences—compacts contrary to nature—the triflings of men 
who deserved no consideration’—p. 289. 

‘ The sacred principles of justice were treated with a contempt equally 
daring. They often began with the bold definition, that justice itself 
was nothing but the interest of the strongest ; that the master-piece of 
injustice was, to appear a man of virtue without being really one ; and 
they proceeded to prove (and in a town like Athens, the demonstration, 
perhaps, was not difficult) that on all occasions the just man came off 
worse than the unjust. Inthe mutual compacts of private life, said 
they, the just man is always a loser, and the unjust a gainer’s=p. 290. 
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‘Give the good man and the bad man, they triumphantly concluded, 
power to act as they please ; present them with rings like that of Gyges, 
which should make them invisible, and what will be the consequence ? 
The virtuous man would soon be found treading the very same path as 
the villain, and if he should be so adamantine as to act otherwise, he 
would be considered as the most pitiful and stupid of his species; in 
public, indeed, every one would eulogise his virtues ; but this would be 
done with a design of deceiving others, and in the fear of risking fortune, 
if a contrary course were pursued. Such were some of the doctrines, 
which, advanced with all the powers of dialectic skill, and dropping upon 
a soil too well fitted by an imperfect education for their reception, con- 
fused the intellects, and perverted the notions of the young Athenians. 
But the poisonous chalice was not yet full. As some compunctious 
visiting of nature might interfere, and the dread of present or future 
retribution (that witness of himself which the Deity has left in all ages) 
might hinder the pupil from giving due effect to these pernicious pre 
cepts, the high doctors of this infernal school [The author of the Curse 
of Kehama would have written Satanic school, he being himself a high 
doctor of a supernal and odio-theological school] now took him in hand ; 
and in this moment of wavering and irresolution, they with a hot iron 
for ever seared the conscience, which still retained some faint marks of 
tenderness and sensibility. The opinions which he had sucked in with 
his nurse’s and his mother’s milk, which from the mouths of the same 
persons he had heard conveyed in the shape of serious arguments, or 
amusing fables, and which he saw evinced in the numerous and im- 
posing sacrificial rites of his country, all these he was told were false ; 
and he was required to abjure them; he, who had been witness to the 
victims offered to the gods by his parents, and to the prayers and sup- 
plications made to the same gods in behalf of themselves and their 
children with an earnestness and a warmth, which showed the conviction 
of their own minds that there was some superintending power ; he, 
who in the prostrations and adorations of Greeks and Barbarians, at the 
rising and setting of the two great luminaries, had either seen or heard 
that this persuasion was common to all people ; he was now told to give 
up all these notions, fitted only for the capacities of dreaming ignorance 
and anile superstition. He was assured, in broad open day, in the sight 
of that sun, which he saw rising every day to run his glorious course, 
and in the face of that earth, which he beheld covered with flowers as 
well as fruit, that of three things he might console himself with one ; 
either that there were no gods; or that if there were, they took no cogni« 
zance of human affairs; or that if they did, their connivance could be 
gained and their vengeance appeased on returning to them some of the 
lowest of their own gifts; a bull, an ox, a sheep, a little incense, or a 
few grains of salt. By what arguments these doctrines were supported, 
we have neither time nor patience to mention ; and those by which they 
were refuted, it is not, surely, necessary, at this time of day, to repeat ; 
but one argument, however uselessly it was urged, is too honourable to 
human nature to be altogether omitted ; and some among ourselves may, 
perhaps, mutatis mutandis, receive benefit from the ideas of an unas- 
sisted and uninspired heathen. “ My son (this better voice whispered to 
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the unfortunate victim of superficial education and devilish sophistry), 
you are yet young ; time will make an alteration in your opinions; and 
of many which you fiow strongly maintain, you will hereafter 
advocate the very reverse, [we almost suspect that Mr. Mitchell, over- 
heard a confidential and prophetic dialogue between the Devil and Dr.— 
not Faustus, but a less amorous Dr., whilst yet a green-horn and still un- 
sacked, and is now repeating it] wait, therefore, till time has made you 
a judge of matters, so deep and important in their nature. For that 
which you now think of no consequence, is in fact the concern of the 
very highest importance ; viz. the direction of life to good or bad pur- 
poses, by corresponding investigations into the nature of the heavenly 
powers. One thing, and that not trivial, I can at least venture, in all 
the cotifidence of truth, to assure you respecting them; the opinions 
which you now entertain, are not solitary opinions, first originated by 
you or your friends ;_ they are opinions, which, at all times, have found 
advocates, more or less in number: but I speak the language of ex- 
perience when I say, that not one of those who in their youth had 
been led to think that there were no gods, has found his old age con- 
sistent in opinion with that of his more juvenile years.” Alas! to many 
of these persons such an old age never came; and if the natural con- 
sequences of these damnable lessons sometimes broiight moments of 
anguish and remorse, the effect of such feelings, when the great doctrine 
of repentance had not yet been promulgated, was only to plunge the 
rn into deeper sins, that he might get rid of the terrors of an up- 
raiding conscience !’—p. 291. 

The extracts from this insane rant are somewhat long, but in 
turning over the pages of such a truly surprising writer in order 
to select two or three instances only of exaggeration, absurd- 
ity seemed to come thickening upon henilie, extravagance 
upon extravagance, and nonsense to grow in every line more 
stupendous. A collector of curiosities, when the specimens of 
such productions as he seeks present themselves each moment 
more interesting and more steiking, cannot possibly resist the 
temptation of loading himself, until he can hardly walk home ; 
nor can a person, who is blessed with a keen relish for the ab- 
surd, deny himself the pleasure of transcribing Mr. Mitchell’s 
turgid sentences, page after page, into his note-book. Whether 
this gentleman be hoaxing, or hoaxed, is frequently a question 
of considerable difficulty : in the followin passage, for example, 
he has altogether the air and aspect of a man who has been 
despatched by some malicious friend, on the lst of April, to 
—_ a pint of pigeon’s milk. “From these sentiments it natu- 
rally followed, that not only what is wholesome and useful had 
no actual substance in themselves ; but that honour and virtue, 
being the beginning and aim of what is useful, existed only in 
the opinions and habits of men” [p. 283]. Can any one have 
told him that the wholesome and useful have some actual sub- 
stance in themselves, and are made of horn, or tortoise-shell, 
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like acomb? That honour and virtue are not to be sought in 
the intentions and actions of men, but, in digging upon Wim- 
bledon Common, they may be turned up with the gravel ? 

The object of heaping exaggerated abuse upon the Sophists 
is plain ; the moral of the fable is this: Liberty is a vile thing ; 
because at that vile town, called Athens, these vile men were to 
be found. They were vile men, because they discussed, in- 
quired, examined, and reasoned about every thing. Knowledge 
debased them. This is what the writer would say, if he had 
courage to speak out; but he dares not: the proposition is too 
bold, too startling. Some kinds of knowledge, he might, per- 
haps, allow may be good, if used with caution and moderation, 
but a great many kinds of knowledge are bad and debasing. 
The man who reads any other review than the Quarterly; any 
other newspaper than the Courier and John Bull; any other 
books than those printed at the Clarendon Press, or those 

ublished by Messrs. Rivingtons, will become a “ flagitious 
iar,” and a pest to society, like the Sophists. What may be 
the effect of, forbidden knowledge upon a modern is not now 
the question ; that it had the effects which the Reviewer pre- 
tends upon the Sophists and their disciples, is an assertion 
utterly without proof. He is furnished with three citations, to 
shew that some of them made their first appearance at Athens 
in the capacity of public ambassadors ; and he can prove satis- 
factorily other little matters of the same unimportant nature ; 
but with respect. to the frightful, the tremendous accusations, 
which have been extracted, he can offer nothing better than 
hardy and daring asseverations, reiterated with unblushing 
vehemence. 

The Reviewer's antipathy to the Sophists will appear strange, 
when we consider that the University of Oxford, which can do 
no wrong, so far from disapproving of this order, absolutely re- 
quires all, who intend to take degrees in arts, to become mem- 
bers of it. We find in the Statutes, [Tit. 6. Sect. 1. § 5.] the 
following law: “ Statutum est, quod Scholares in facultate Ar- 
tium, qui Questionibus Magistrorum Scholarum in Parviso res- 
ponderunt, post duos demum annos in Universitate completos, et 
non antea, Sophiste Generales creentur. Formula vero creandi 
Sophistas Generales hujusmodi esto, &c.” It then proceeds to 
direct that, on any Thursday, which is not a feast-day, in full 
term, at ten o’clock-in the morning precisely, and so forth, a 
master of the schools, in the school of natural philosophy, may 
convert a scholar into a Sophist, by investing him with a plain 
hood, using at the same time this form of incantation : Creo te 
Sophistam Generalem, There is also a proviso (so little does 
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alma mater participate in these sentiments of hostility), that in 
case all the masters of the schools should be absent, certain 
other officers of tried gravity may confer this inestimable pri- 
vilege. Some maintain (and they are persons not lightly to be 
disregarded) that it is also necessary for the master to lay an 
Aristotle, that is, some volume of the philosopher’s numerous 
works, other than his Master-piece, on the scholar’s head, who 
kneels before him, and rises at the words, “‘ Creo te Sophistam 
Generalem.” After creation it is lawful for the Soph (for so he 
is familiarly called) to study Aristotle; which, in an unsophis- 
ticated state, it would be a gross breach of academic me 
to attempt. But concerning this, or any other use of the 
Stagirite, the statutes are silent; probably because of the im- 
portance and sanctity of the subject. At Cambridge, also, 
students for the first year, are termed Freshmen; in the second 
year, junior Sophs ; and in the third year senior Sophs : as that 
university is nearly as great as that of Oxford, it is impossible 
not to believe, that the Sophists are created there in an equally 
rational manner ; and for purposes equally beneficial to them- 
selves, and to the community at large. Excessive praise of an 
author is a common cloak for ignorance, and an excuse for not 
having read his book ; excessive anger at certain evil tendencies 
in any work, which no one can see, and which do not exist, is 
likewise a more refined mode of concealing the same ignorance, 
under the mask of a microscopic diligence and superhuman 
penetration. Ignorance of the real character of the Sophists 
may possibly have had a share in giving a keener edge to in- 
vective. This is the more probable, as the Reviewer is some- 
times unfortunate in displays of ignorance; and almost inva- 
riably in his use or abuse of pedantry, which, if tastefully thrown 
in, has a charming effect ; but the title of “ the great Master of 
the Academy,” which he bestows on Plato, suggests, not 
merely the idea of a corpulent brusher at some classical school ; 
but, what is still more unseemly, that of the fat master of a 
commercial seminary. The soliaiey of Mr. Mitford’s ortho- 
graphy, or rather heterography, is scarcely in a better taste ; 
the historian writes, ‘‘ the works of Plato should be red,” but 
what can he gain by thus omitting the first of letters and of 
vowels, except the paltry triumph of deluding some poor school- 
boy into a belief, that the philosophers works ought to be 
printed with red ink, like a lottery-puff, and bound in Russia 
leather, or in tawdry Morocco, like a prayer-book. 

That the Sophists waged the war of words, and were always 
ready to discuss every subject, to make inquiries upon all 
points, real and imaginary, and to answer every question; to 
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refute or to be refuted; that they exercised much ingenuity in 
these skirmishes, and sometimes carried ingenuity to an excess, 
we have ample and indisputable authority ; but that there was 
any thing criminal in their astuteness, we have no reason to 
ieolions, Their most usual mode of proceeding was by dialec- 
tics ; by which term we now call logic in general, but which 
originally signified arguing by question and answer, and in 
dia —. The words dialectics, dialexis, and dialogue, being 
equally derived from the verb diaAeyw, to converse. A simple, 
familiar, and jocular instance will make the matter plain at once. 
The Sophist asks his disciple; Do you grant that whatever 
you have not parted with you still have? Granted. You have 
never parted with your horns? Never. Therefore you have 
horns. “ Quod non amisisti habes: Cornua non amisisti; Ergo, 
habes.” 

Extraordinary credulity is certainly required to believe, that 
the disciple would be taught by this fallacy to distrust his 
senses, and would be convinced in spite of them that he actually 
had horns upon his head ; he would perhaps learn to be more 
cautious in making concessions, and to weigh his answer well ; 
he would take a lesson in thinking, that he might avoid ridicule, 
and when he was next asked the question, do you grant that 
whatever you have not parted with you still have? He would 
answer ; yes, if I ever had it. And thus it was in all the other 
fallacies, whether jocular or serious. It is in this harmless 
sense, that the deceit attributed to these persons is to be un- 
derstood ; they deceived their opponents, not for the purpose of 
moral fraud, but for the innocent end of gaining a victory in 
the dialogue ; which was in fact beneficial to the vanquished, 
as it tended to improve them in dialectic address and caution. 
In this harmless sense also the interpretations of Suidas are to 
be understood. ZogiZw* Aoyoie awarw. Logisne’ awarewv" 
mapa To copilecta, 6 est Aoyorc awatav’ Aeyerue Se copisne Kat 
6 &iSucxaroc, we sopiGwv" TO iS maXaov, copisne 6 aopoc exaAktro. 
The Lexicographer qualifies the deceit by Aoyac: sopdw, I 
deceive in words, . e. in words only, &c. And our words, 
sophistry and sophism, were originally and properly of equally 
innocuous import. “Those were called Sophists,” says 
Cicero, “ who practised philosophy for the sake of display, or 
of gain.” “ Sophiste appellabantur ti, qui ostentationis aut 
questés causé philosophantur.” Lucullo, s. 23. 

A great clamour has been raised, and many hard names have 
been Seisened upon these teachers, because they received pa 
for their instructions: surely nothing can be more unjust. It 
is without doubt a great happiness to be aap of an inde- 
pendent fortune: a person thus favoured by the Gods, deserves 
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raise, if he devote his time to letters; he may bestow the 
ruits of his labours gratuitously upon the public, if he will, 
and may deserve the additional praise, which is due to disin- 
terested generosity ; but the author, whose circumstances are 
less prosperous, cannot prosecute his studies, unless he be per- 
mitted to derive profit from them: if the effects of his writings 
be beneficial, the reward of them must also be just and honour- 
able. That this is true in modern times, and with respect to 
literary compositions, is universally acknowledged ; how senseless, 
then, is the illiberality, which would refuse the same liberty to 
the ancients, as to their oral instructions. If the fees were in 
some cases high, that fact only shews, since the payment was 
perfectly voluntary, that the seller could give to his commodities 
at least the appearance of value, al that the purchaser 
esteemed knowledge, and was worthy of receiving it. This 
accusation is,droll enough from the lips of persons, who aecept 
considerable ‘salaries and pompous titles for lectures, which are 
never given, and who are always foremost in railing, with a 
blind self-satisfaction, against » rag perhaps, equally rapa- 
cious, but certainly rt, 6 cay for, if they received the price 
of their goods, they did not fail to deliver them to their cus- 
tomers. Let us even take literally the unfavourable definition 
of a Sophist given by an enemy; we shall find that he was 
nearly as bad as a modern bear-leader, that is, the tutor of a 
young nobleman ; whatever we may think of such a character, 
the Reviewer cannot fail to admire him, as contrasting finely 
with what he calls “ the coarse ground of ancient republicanism.” 
A Sophist is defined to be, a hireling hunter after rich young 
men of family. ogisnc, vewy mAsowv evdoEwv supioSo¢ 
Snpeurne. 

The most copious of all the sources that swell the flood 
ef calamity, by which we unhappy mortals are always en- 
dangered, and often overwhelmed, is that living fountain of 
rivalry, which is unceasingly springing up inevery man’s breast. 
This passion is necessarily strongest, where the y he are most 
intense, and is in two remarkable instances ever to be found in its 
utmost strength and intensity ; in the love of the fair sex, and 
in the love of fame. Respecting the first it is only necessary to 
remark, that men are rarely indisposed to tear each other in 

ieces for this cause: the second is to our present purpose. 

he great motive of literary exertions is the love of fame; men 
of letters have been at all times peculiarly obnoxious to jealonsy, 
and usually treat one another in the same manner as rivals for 
lady’s love ; they mutually entertain as kindly sentiments and 
indulge in similar expressions of mutual regard. Amongst the 
rivals of the Sophists, therefore, Mr, Mitchell, and others with 
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like views, have sought to obtain evidence to justify their 
criminations; they have found whatever generous opponents 
could contrive, to traduce (not in the fashion in which Mr. 
Mitchell, the translator, has traduced Aristophanes, for they, 
however malicious, were contented with ordinary injuries) the 
character of competitors, but nothing to warrant the acrimony 
of that ott 2 rage, before which even the declamations 
of the Abbé Barruel shrink into the insignificance of a vulgar 
alarmist. Isocrates, a rhetorician, a foe of rhetoric, and a 
rival, in his oration against the Sophists, blames them, but not 
with any uncommon severity for a rival, as professing to teach 
too much, and he speaks particularly of the incapacity of some 
individuals : in other orations he also blames them for their love 
of money, and for wasting time upon frivolous paradoxes. 
Plato, the matchless master of dialectics, who attained to 
absolute perfection in the art of composing dialogues, was un- 
avoidahly the enemy of every: dialectician: he represents his 
great instructor, Socrates, refuting with resistless skill Sophist 
after Sophist ; in the dialogue called the Sophist, in the Prota- 
4#goras, in the miraculous Gorgias, and in many other discourses, 
he exposes their follies, their pretensions, and their fallacies, with 
an astonishing dexterity. But the divine Plato, the golden 
Plato, is an interested witness; the rival is in the hands of his 
rival; the poor Sophist is in the camp of his enemy; a rival 
chooses the subject, a rival proposes the question, a rival manu- 
factures the answer, and a rival reports the proceedings: to make 
the unhappy victim appear ridiculous, the excellence that won 
the titles of divine and golden was hardly necessary. Suppose 
the Sophists to have been as Plato paints them, still there is 
nothing to call for the solemn dirge, the soul-harrowing lament, 
which the least poetic of translators, the most prosaic of 
Reviewers, mournfully sings over expiring virtue and the lost 
cause of humanity. The spirit of rivalry set the poet and the 
philosopher in opposition; Plato would not admit a poet into 
his ideal republic: if the gravity of the Epic bard and the deep 
melancholy of the tragedian could not obtain a relaxation of 
this severe law, the writer of satire, or of comedy, could expect 
nothing but the most rigorous execution of the sentence of ex- 
clusion. It is easy to imagine that the Sophists oe 
without compunction — the ribaldry of the exquisite Aris- 
tophanes ; and Aristophanes pays them with interest in their 
own coin, and with gibes girds them and Socrates, whom he 
places at their head; which union possibly was no small 
circumstance of annoyance both to philosopher and to 
Sophists ; as a lover of ridiculous incongruity might represent 
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Mr. Wordsworth spending a day, kept holy at the Stamp-office, 
in animating a party of Luddites by reciting the Excursion, or 
Peter Bell. To consider the jokes of Aristophanes, however 
excellent, as true to the letter, is not more advisable, than it 
would be to compose a history from the poetry of the Anti- 
Jacobin. Let us next see how Mr. Mitchell can out-Herod 
Herod. ‘The learned and venerable president of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, (Dr. Routh)’ who alone, of all mankind, is 
supposed to be capable of understanding Plato, formerly pub- 
lished the Euthydemus and Gorgias, with many notes : we may 
readily believe, that this learned person has a pretty strong antipa- 
thy to all who would doubt or discuss ; he does not indeed venture 
upon the out-and-out style, but merely pecks a little at the 
Sophists, and in order to show how he is disposed towards them, 
he speaks of the puerile appetite for = with which 
minds were infected by the Sophists. ‘“ Sed puerslem disputandi 
appetentiam qua inficiebantur horum animi a Sophistis,” &c. p. 
461. The venerable president prefers the manly course of 
taking every thing for granted : he goes on with a little more 
spirit presently, “hac enim” the appetite for disputing, “ dum 
futilis, noxia atque odiosa erat,” &c. In another place he writes, 
“ Gorgias is said to have been the cause and origin of a different 
custom, for when he came as ambassador to Athens, and wished 
to give a specimen of his genius in the theatre, he proclaimed, 
moofsadAkre, propose whatever you will. In the times likewise which 
are commonly called the iron age, a similar custom seems to have 
prevailed amongst the erroneous Sophists, who used to visit large 
cities and universities for the purpose of displaying their learn- 
ing, and were ready to discourse de omni re sobil. “ Alterius 
autem moris causa et origo Gorgias fuisse perhibetur, quia ille, 
cum Athenas legatus veniret, et ingenti specimen in theatro edere 
vellet, edixerit rpof3adXere, proponite quod vultis—in seculis quoque, 
que ferrea vulgo nominantur, mos quidam similis invaluisse videtur 
apud erroneos illos sophistas, qui magnas urbes et academias 
scientia ostentande causa obire soliti sunt, de omni re scibili disserere 
parati” [p. 363]. The schoolmen of the middle ages were 
Catholics and erroneous Sophists, but Martin Joseph Routh is 
a Protestant, and seems to hint, with admirable self-co - 
cency, that he is the true philosopher : they erred in diseoursing 
about every thing, he will avoid this error by discoursing of 
nothing. Sophists, or schoolmen, under different names, appear 
to have existed inall ages, and to form an indispensable part of the 
machinery of the universe : they are represented in the present 
day by the editors of periodical publications, who are ready to 
write at all times, in the first person plural, de omni scibili. 
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Should the elixir of life, the universal solvent, or the philoso- 
pher’s stone be discovered, it would be treated by the news- 
paper, magazine, or review, published the next day, the next 
week, the next month, or thd next quarter, as a subject with 
which the writer had been long familiar. This audacity has 
increased greatly since 1784, when the venerable president 
ages the two dialogues: should he be induced to republish 

is work, he will probably add to his bundle of notes a stick 
for the back of such persons as meddle with periodical litera- 
ture. The last passage that was extracted from. No. 42, Mr. 
Mitchell’s concluding howl, which he meant to be deeply 
affecting, and, as it were, desolating, is simply ludicrous; 
whether he attempt the tragic, or the comic style, in prose, or 
in verse, his success is exactly characterized by the observation 
of Plato, concerning Parmenides, xa por epavn Badoc te exew 
tavra tac. yevvacov. What more could he have said of that 
great master of the art of sinking, Mr. Robert Southey, than, 
that he seems to have a certain bathos, which is in all respects 
noble, and like a lord? 

The next grand attack upon liberty is an attempt to prove, 
that the female character was in a degraded state at Athens, 
and that it must always be in such a state under a popular 
government, an artful mode of attack and not discreditable to 
the cunning of the inventor, which therefore deserves to be 
more carefully explored, than a very confined field of action 
will permit. As the dread of knowledge and of inquiry, inspired 
by the misrepresentations of the history and pursuits of the 
Sophists, was admirably calculated to subdue the indolent, the 
selfish, and the timid, by the infusion of terror, so was this 
device equally well contrived to ensnare the brave, the generous, 
and the wise, by awakening apprehensions, not as to their own 
safety, but respecting the well-being of those, for whom they 
feel the most tender interest, and a care more anxious than for 
themselves. Exactly in proportion as any man is better than 
his neighbour, is he apt to be deluded by this crafty artifice 
into a belief in “the Seeunilain influence of ancient demo- 
cracy,” unless he have leisure and ability to detect the treacher- 
ous misrepresentations. The consideration of the unequalled 
greatness and excellence of the Athenians is almost of itself 
a sufficient antidote to the Reviewer’s calumnies. How coulda 
people be great and excellent, who despised, and who had reason 
to despise, their mothers, their sisters, and their wives? The in- 
genious Babrius informs us, in four Choliambics, that a spotted 
panther once boasted, that, of all animals, she had a skin of the 
most complicated pattern ; the fox answered her, but I, at least, 
have a mind of a more complicated pattern than your skin. 
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Sriucry Tore mapodadic pope exavxaro 
Zwwv aravtTwv Toiidwrepay Seppiv’ 
Ilpo¢ tv adwank eurev’ adN eyw os tne 
Aopag exw ye woiktAwrepay yvwpnv. 

The fraud of the Quarterly Reviewer, of how complicated a 
pattern soever, is happily like that of the panther, only skin- 
deep. An article in No. 43, inscribed “State of Female 
Society in Greece,” contains the principal pene ar we on 
this head, which are nevertheless sprinkled over the other articles 
on classical subjects ; and this also participates in the hostility 
to the Sophists, as the absurd remarks concerning Euripides 
testify. “A diseased mind (and the lessons of the Sophists 
had evidently disordered the mind of Euripides) which cannot 
throw itself back upon a moral beauty within, repairs its 
flagging powers at the altar of nature [p. 165]. And ‘ where 
Euripides takes leave of his often impertinent and sometimes 
am 5 a dialogue” [p. 166]. Whatever praise is due to 
the perverse ingenuity ahish, by representing the condition of 
the Grecian ladies as humiliating, has succeeded in enlisting 
against the Greeks a large majority of the human species, all 
women, and the greater part of men, must be bestowed upon 
the original inventor: whether Mr. Mitford be entitled to that 
distinction it is not necessary at present to inquire. The 
Reviewer certainly cannot claim the invention, for his criticisms 
are but an extravagant and grotesque caricature of the histo- 
rian’s doctrines. For the sake of brevity it will be convenient 
to consider what Mr. Mitford has written, that we may more 
easily understand what his imitator outrages and carries to 
excess. There can be little objection to this course of observa- 
tion, as the critic has freely cabbaged the historian’s thoughts 
and expressions; and it is lawful to follow after stolen goods, 
wherever they may have been removed. Mr. Mitford has the 
glory of having proved by example how little readable even a 

istory of Greece may be made by an individual, whom nature 
has gifted with great powers of absorbing entertainment ; he 
makes it probable, that, if the Arabian Nights, or Joseph 
Andrews, were passed through such a powerful medium, all the 
matter of amusement would be taken up and retained; and 
whatever was deposited upon paper, placed within the sphere 
of his agency, would be as uninteresting as a missal or a 
homily. What Boccalini has humorously feigned concerning 
an Italian writer is not inapplicable to him ; that a Spartan, for 
the crime of having used three words, where two would have 
served, was condemned to read the Pisan war of Guicciardini, 
and that, after some attempts, he begged to commute the 
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punishment for the gallies. Mr. Mitford’s love of tyrants, and 
is hatred of liberty, are so excessive, that they ought to sup- 
ply a rich fund of diversion; but they are exemplified with 
tediousness, and repeated with a monotony, that induces the 
most intense fatigue. Even his malice is seldom ludicrous : 
“discipline, in i, was preserved among the Greeks (the 
comparison appears degrading, but it is sppasite) as among the 
smugglers with us—by a strong sense of common interest in 
it” [yol. iii. p, 185]. The Athenian was nourished with meat 
and drink, and refreshed by sleep, like our housebreakers ; and 
the Attic baby came into the world in the same painful and 
perilous manner, as our poachers and sheep-stealers, That 
discipline must haye been Had, which created a strong feelin 

of common interest; it was worthy of a government mn | 
had no other object than the common good, and will ever be 
condemned by every kind of real knowledge, except that con- 
temptible species, of which the end is, to be generally useful. 
Such a manifestation of spiteful feeling is too gross to be paro- 
died, too absurd to be confuted, and induces the reader to 
yawn, rather than to laugh. Mr. Mitford affects to believe, 
that in the heroic ages, the estate of the females in Greece was 
happy and exalted, that in an age of comparative barbarism 
they were treated with the most delicate attention; but afterwards, 
in a period of extreme refinement, woman became a miserable 
drudge, and the victim of the utmost brutality. So monstrous 
a prapesitien will hardly bear to be stated, the reasoning by 
which it is supported is not less strange; that in the time of 
the Trojan war, the Greeks lived under kingly governments, 
which, in the time of Pericles, they had long dispensed with ; 
that, when they went to a foreign land, to kill and to be killed, 
in order to determine whether one king, or the son of another 
king, should possess a faithless beauty, to gain whom was a 
heavy loss, and when being absent on such an errand, they 
suffered themselves to be detained needlessly from their homes 
for ten years, in every misery, and to be served up as a repast 
to dogs and vultures, on account of a private quarrel between 
two other kings: when they submitted to these evils, they 
were wise enough to treat their females with respect and kind- 
ness, but afterwards, when their descendants had discovered 
that Greeks ought not to pay the penalties incurred by the 
vices and follies of ‘ Jove-descended kings,” they were so 
stupid as to deem it expedient to afflict their most intimate 
companions and the mothers of their children with injury and 
contumely. Inexhaustible is the bounty of nature: let that 
man who feels himself irresistibly impelled to do, or to say 
a foolish thing, console himself with the reflection, that he will 
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certainly find another man, who will do, or say, that same thing 
in all its folly and with circumstances of aggravation: thus 
whatever nonsense the historian utters, the critic, like a parrot, 
picks up and repeats. The vulgar error about “softening mo- 
dern manners by the ages of chivalry,” is more common and 
less inexcusable ; much encouragement is, of course, given to 
this delusion by Mr. Mitford and his followers. 

“ What circumstances gave the weaker sex so much 
more consequence among the Teutonic nations, than among the 
Greeks ; how the spirit of gallantry, so little known to this 
elegant and polished people, should arise and gain such univer- 
sal influence among the fierce unlettered savages of the North ; 
that gallantry which, with many fantastical and some mis- 
chievous effects, has produced many, highly salutary and ho- 
nourable to mankind.” —- Hist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 130. 

How little foundation there is for this long-established error, 
a slight acquaintance with the history of the Teutonic nations, 
and a correct understanding of terms will shew. The supe- 
riority of chivalry is thatof a chevalier, a horseman, a gentle- 
man, or one rich enough to purchase oats, hay, and straw to 
maintain a horse, and therefore to purchase also a little know- 
ledge and good manners, over a footman, a poor man, and a 
beggar ; not the superiority of a person of the twelfth century 
over his ancestors, or his posterity. A gala is a feast ; galantry 
is the superior manners observed at a feast ; a gallant is a per- 
son observing those manners, and rich enough to go to feasts, 
and consequently to school. 

The Virgin Mary was of great use to the ladies of the middle 
ages, because her worship induced the male barbarians to treat 
them better than they would otherwise have done, but not 
better, as is erroneously supposed, than they were treated by 
more civilized persons, and by the elegant and polished Greeks. 
The amatory extravagances of the old romances may be traced, 
in some degree, to the novel of Heliodorus, and may be de- 
rived, not from the middle ages, but, perhaps, from a higher 
source; from the mad rantings and incoherent ravings about 
virginity, of Tertullian, Origen, Jerome, and such writers ; these 
frantic ruffians were surely not friends to the fair sex. The 
passion depicted in the old romances, when it is any thing more 
than words, is rather fortune-hunting than love; a pennyless 
knight, with much tiresome rhodomontade, courts a princess, 
that he may obtain, not only le don d’ amoureux merci, but a 
kingdom ; with a stall for his horse, and a bed for the rider. 
Those who teach that we have derived any good thing from 
the middle ages deceive themselves and us; except the prac- 
tice of duelling : and even of that practice some persons now 
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venture to doubt the excellence ; and whether, if not a down- 
right barbarism, it be not, at least, an occidentalism. The Re- 
viewer has expanded into several pages what Mr. Mitford has 
comprised in a few words, which contain the principal ground 
of complaint, and afford a good specimen of disingenuousness. 
A great part of the article in No. 43 is, in truth, a sermon 
upon this text. ‘ Hence,” on account of the democracy, “the 
education of the Grecian ladies, in general, and particularly the 
Athenian, was scarcely above that of their slaves. And as we find 
them exhibited in a lively picture in a little treatise upon domes- 
tic economy remaining to us from Xenophon, they were equally 
of uninstructed minds and unformed manners. See also Ly- 
sias against Diogeiton” [vol. ii. p.3]. The oration of Lysias 
against Diogeiton tells, in some respects, the old story of the 
Babes in the Wood; it is an accusation of a cruel uncle for 
abusing his guardianship; if the guilt of murder was wanting, 
there were some peculiar aggravations arising from the customs 
of the country, for en was both the uncle and the grand- 
father of the babes. It was not unusual in Athens for the 
uncle to marry his niece ; nor is it at this day, in Spain, if use 
may be inferred from one well-known instance; as that glorious 
martyr in the cause of freedom, don Riego, was the uncle and 
the husband of the unhappy lady, who survived a short time to 
lament his loss. The orator relates the circumstances of the 
case, that a merchant, named Diodotus, and the defendant, 
were brothers ; that the merchant married his niece, the defen- 
dant’s daughter, and had by her two boys and a girl; that 
being compelled to go to the war, he made his will, appointing 
the defendant guardian, and went to Ephesus, where he died. 
He then describes the disposition and nature of the property, 
the dishonesty of the defendant, and says that ineffectual at- 
tempts had been made to obtain redress, and that, “at last the 
mother of the children begged and entreated me to bring toge- 
ther her father and friends, saying that although she was un- 
accustomed to speak before men, the greatness of her calami- 
ties would compel her to explain every thing to us concerning 
their misfortunes.” reAevTwoa Se  pntnp avTwy —— e& Kat 
Tporepoyv pn eusisat Aeyerv &v avopact, To peyesoc auTnv avay- 
Kase Tw cuugepwv.——k- T. A. From this simple passage the 
sweeping conclusion is drawn, that the Athenian women were 
equally of uninstructed minds and unformed manners. Let 
us compare the case with our own times, which, of course, are 
nearly perfect, and would be absolutely so, if the circulation of 
the Quarterly Review were extended, and the few who desire 
reform or improvement of any kind, hanged. Let us sup- 
pose that the widow of a merchant was in an equally unfor. 
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tunate situation, that in consequence of the dishonesty of a 
trustee or executor, it became necessary to call together her 
friends and relations, like the poor lady in the oration, and to 
explain her affairs to them, that they might take measures to 
remedy past and to prevent future mischief: is it unlikely that 
she would think it right to preface a narrative, which was to 
treat of commercial matters and various dealings, with an 
apology for her imperfect acquaintance with these things, and 
to say that she was unaccustomed to speak before men ; might 
she not even go further than the Athenian, and declare that she 
knew nothing whatever about her husband’s affairs, and refer 
her friends for information to his books and his clerks? Who- 
ever decides upon this ground against the lady, will most pro- 
bably decide, at the same time, that his mother, his sister, and 
his wife, are “in education scarcely above a slave.” The Re- 
viewer expatiates much concerning the Aoyo¢ on«ovouKog of 
Xenophon ; he fishes for proofs of the abject state of the Attic 
fair, and having caught a few minnows, he loudly and boldly 
semen them to be whales. He quarrels with Iscomachus, 

ecause he has a hard name, and chides his wife because she 
was “barely fifteen when she took upon herself the duties of 
a mistress of a family.” It is difficult to believe that he is in 
earnest, when he complains thus, “such was the degraded 
estimate of female character in Athens, that we fear it was not 
merely from association of ideas, that his answer is conveyed 
in the terms of the manege or menagerie, and that he speaks of 
his wife as we should speak of a young colt. When I found her 
well-in-hand, supple, and tractable, &c.” [p. 176]. If the Re- 
viewer had Visited that county, where it is as much a matter of 
course to bet upon a horse-race, as it is, and always has been, 
in the East to work a miracle on all occasions; where the 
first question of a friend to a friend is, how is your horse? the 
second, how is your wife? he would have learned more toleration 
for horses; especially as the Yorkshireman is not “ demora- 
lised by the influence of absolute democracy.” The critic has 
a great dread of cockney poets; but, when he tries to versify, 
he represents himself in the ludicrous character of a cockney 
sportsman : 

‘He wove him nets, he snared him game, 
He pierced the scudding hare ; 
One dog he had, and for the same, 
Shew’d mickle love and care.’—p. 179. 

thaywSnpa, he used to hunt the hare. Aristoph. Lysist. v. 790, 
is translated, “ He pierced the scudding hare.” Having seen, no 
doubt, pictures of a boar-hunt, in which the hunters are armed 
with spears to defend themselves and pierce the boar, he imagines 
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that  hare-spear is no uncommon weapon; and probably that 
he might feel his author, and translate with spirit, he worked 
himself up to such a pitch of frenzy, that had he seen at the 
moment when these lines were struck off, not a boar standing 
at bay, but a hare, and had some fair lady been present, not a 
degraded female of ancient Greece, but one, at least compara~ 
tively modern, and sufficiently blue, to be a Reviewer's bride, he 
would have rushed in, with desperate daring, to sow death and 
reap glory with his spear. The Reviewer is also displeased, 
because Xenophon traces the science of domestic economy to 
its first principles and elements, which of necessity are self- 
evident, as in all other sciences, he seems to wish us to infer, 
that the state of female society in Greece was such, that it was 
not generally known to the females that there were two sexes, 
until the author of the GEconomics informed them : nor could the 
blind heathen discover that the whole is greater than a part, 
until Euclid published the wholesome truth as the 9th axiom 
of the 1st book of his Elements of Geometry. 


* To continue the succession of inhabitants in the world ; to provide 
solace and support for that long malady“of life, old age ; to procure sus- 
tenance and shelter for those two-footed beings, whose appetites are more 
varied, and whose architectural retirements require more solid materials 
than their four-footed fellow-creatures, are principles of domestic 
economy which are pretty visible to the meanest capacities ; and it must 
be owing to the young pupil’s extreme inexperience, that the husband 
enters into so prelix an account of them, and of the peculiar wisdom 
with which Providence has shaped and organised the two sexes for the 
better furtherance of them’—p. 176. 


He here alludes to a beautiful passage in the 7th chapter of 
the Economics concerning the different dispositions and duties 
of the sexes, which Cicero has translated, or rather paraphrased, 
in his best manner: the fragment, which is not so well known 
as its exquisite graces deserve, has been preserved by L. Junius 
Moderatus Columella, in his twelfth and last book, de Re Rustica 
(an art which he says is “ proxima et quasi consanguinea sapien- 
tiea.”) “ Xenophon Atheniensis eo libro, Publi Silvine, qui 
(Economicus inscribitur prodit maritale conjugium sic comparatum 
est natura, ut non solum jucundissima, verum etiam utilissima vite 
socielas iniretur, & ne genus humanum temporis longinquitate 
occideret : propter hoc mas cum famina est conjunctus : deinde ut 
ex hac eadem societate mortalibus adjutoria senectutis, nec minus 
propugnacula preparentur: tum etiam, cum victus § cttltus hu- 
manus non, uti feris, in propatulo, ac sylvestribus locis, sed domi sub 
tecto accurandus esset, necessarium fuit, alterutrum foris sub dio 
esse, qui labore et industria compararet ; intus qui tectis recon- 
deret atque custodiret: siquidem vel rusticari vel navigare, vel 
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etiam alio genere negotiari necesse erat, ut aliquas facultates ac- 
quireremus. Cum vero parate res sub tectum essent congesta, alium 
esse oportuit, qui et illatas custodiret, & catera conficeret opera, 
que domi deberent administrari: nam et fruges & cetera alimenta 
terrestria indigebant tecto: & ovium, ceterarumque pecudum fetus, 
atque fructus claustro custodienda erant, nec minus reliqua uten- 
silia, quibus aut alitur hominum genus, aut etiam excolitur. 
Quare cumet operam et diligentiam ea, qua posuimus, desiderarent, 
nec exigua cura foris acquirerentur, que domi custodiri oporteret : 
jure, ut dizi, a natura comparata est opera mulieris ad domesticam 
diligentiam, viri autem ad exercitationem forensem, et extraneam : 
itaque viro calores & frigora perpetienda, tum etiam itinera, § 
labores pacis ac belli, id est, rusticationis & militarium stipen- 
diorum, distribuit : mulieri deinceps, quod omnibus his rebus fecerat 
inhabilem, domestica negotia curanda tradidit Et quoniam hunc 
serum custodia & diligentia assignaverat, idcirco timidiorem redidit 
quam virilem: nam metus plurimum confert ad diligentiam custo- 
diendi. Quod autem necesse erat foris, & in aperto victum que- 
rentibus nonnunquam injuriam propulsare, idcirco virum quam 
mulierem fecit audaciorem. Quia vero partis opibus aque fuit 
opus memoria & diligentia : non minorem famine quam viro earum 
rerum tribuit possessionem. T'um etiam, quod simplex natura non 
omnes res commodas amplecti volebat, idcirco alterum alterius 
indigere voluit ; quoniam quod alteri deest, presto plerumque est 
alteri. Hac in CEconomico Xenophon, & deinde Cicero, qui eum 
Latine consuetudini tradidit non inutiliter disseruerunt.” As 
to the utility of their discourses, the Reviewer differs from the 
learned and not inelegant Spaniard. That in all times and in 
all places it has been found necessary for some one to superin- 
tend the interior arrangements of a house, and that a female is 
the most fit minister for this department, we can believe without 
the mild assurances of Cicero, or the sulky admissions of the 
Reviewer; that in Attica the direction of a household was a 
duty of peculiar importance, will be evident if we consider the 
immense number of slaves often comprehended in the establish- 
ment of a wealthy Athenian; the barrenness of the country, 
which had little of that fine alluvial soil that makes other 
regions so productive ; and the limited nature of the commerce 
and manufactures, compared with the grand scale upon which 
those engines produce wealth in the present days ; the foresight 
and caution, to beware, that what ought to be the consumption 
of a year is not made the waste of a month, are always valuable 
— they were then indispensable. That the attention to 
these duties displayed by the wife of Iscomachus should induce - 
feelings of misogynism, is an assertion easy to be made, but 
hard to be proyed; the Reviewer does not attempt it, When 
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he endeavours to adduce arguments against the state of female 
society from the burlesque comedies of Aristophanes, and the 
fragments of similar writers, he is scarcely less ridiculous than 
he would be if he were to affirm that the heroine of Pantomime, 
Columbine, exactly represents the character of the ladies of 
Great Britain. He is an unsparing adversary, he literally hits 
away, right and left; for having despatched the right-handed 
wives, he turns to the left, and demolishes the concubines. The 
necessity the Athenians were under of defending themselves 
was greater than is commonly supposed : their liberty was con- 
tinually exposed to such unjust and unprovoked attacks, as the 
French, at the time of the Revolution, experienced from this 
nation, under the command of our absolute monarch, the im- 
mortal and disinterested Pitt, and from the rest of Europe. 
The necessity of defence induced the necessity of raising 
money, which could only be obtained from those who had it, 
viz. the rich ; hence arose muchi financial oppression, although, 
as Mr. Mitford sarcastically observes, meaning to be very bitter, 
“ A sovereign people, indeed, would not be easily persuaded to 
pay taxes” [vol. 3, p. 10.]. The same necessity of defence 
induced likewise an extreme jealousy as to the rights of citizen- 
ship, which imposed many restraints upon marriage ; these re- 
straints, not “ the unruffled remorselessness of the ambition of 
Pericles,” as the Reviewer writes, in a rapture of nonsense, 
caused the citizens to form connexions “ with persons who, in the 
language of thecountry to which the Aa et were called heta- 
re, érarpat, or femalefriends.” The ae friends were foreigners, 
and were, therefore, under many disqualifications and disabilities ; 
had they beenspotless and unsullied, as the Reviewer himself, their 
rank in the state and in society would have been precisely the 
same: as they were merely tenants at will of the affections of 
their lovers, the female friends had a powerful motive to please. 
Plutarch, in his life of Pericles, relates that the ladies of 
Athens used to accompany their husbands to Aspasia’s house 
for the instruction of her conversation — xa: rac yuvatkac 
axpoacouevac of cuvnSec NyOV we auTHY, KalTEP OV KOGLLOU TpPOE- 
swoay epyac.ac, SOE osuvnc, adXa TratdicKxac éraipsoac TpEepscay— 
there was not, consequently, so complete a separation between 
the wife and the érapa as is supposed; the chief difference 
seems to have been not on account of the profession, but the 
rights of citizenship. Tad 

Herein we may observe a remarkable distinction between 
Athenian. and modern usages: that the Roman customs were 
also unlike ours, Dryden, in his life of Vinge gives a curious 
instance, although in a different matter. ‘“ The emperor took 
him into his closet, where they continued in private a consider- 
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able time. Virgil was a great mathematician, which, in the 
sense of those times, took in astrology. And if there be any 
thing in that art, which I can hardly believe, if that be true 
which the ingenious de la Chambre asserts confidently, that 
from the rites on the body, the configuration of the planets at 
the nativity may be gathered, and the marks might be told by 
kiowing the nativity, never had one of those artists a fairer 
opportunity to show his skill than Virgil now had ; for Octavius 
had moles upon his body exactly resembling the constellation 
called ursa major” [p. 30]. “ Corpore traditur maculoso, dis- 
persis per pectus atque alvum genitivis notis, in mcdum & ordinem 
ac numerum stellarum ceelestis urse” [Suet.1.2, c. 80]. We 
should be surprised to hear that his present majesty had gra- 
ciously admitted his laureate and our Virgil, Mr. Southey, to au 
interview, in order to take his opinion, although no conjuror, as 
to the moles on the royal person, and had accordingly exhibited 
his august skin to the aid, that he might search, whether above 
or below, at top or at bottom, for Orion, or Cassiopeia’s chair, 
or some other notable asterism, The Reviewer, having unfor- 
tunately got hold of the childish letters of Alciphron, and cer- 
tain fragments from Atheneus, has worked himself up to the 
state which a preacher of a hot temperament exhibits for the 
last ten minutes of his sermon; the only impression the last 
ten pages of the article in No. 43 leave upon the mind of one 
who has read them over and over again, most patiently and 
carefully, is a firm conviction that they would be very loud if 
delivered from the Pulpit. So much concerning the state of 
female society in Greece ; this topic and the merits or demerits © 
of the Sophists have entirely overrun the space that had been 
marked out for the consideration of Socrates ; the philosopher, 
therefore, must go hence, and give his attendance another day. 

Of the Quarterly-Reviewer, Mr. Mitford, and Mr. Mitchell 
the translator, it is hard to say who is the least tolerant : when 
they meet with any little extravagance which was acted in 
former times or in a foreign country, they join in a loud chorts 
of reptobation ; when they read that the Athenians, finding one 
morning that certain statues of Mercury had been broken and 
mutilated in the night, threw the whole city into confu- 
sion; when they see in the works of Lysius a prosecution 
against a nian for cutting down the rotten stump of an olive, 
they laugh heartily at the folly of those days: but provided 
the actors preserve their gravity, they do not laugh at modern 
exhibitions of a similar nature. Let them take a specimen 
from the Ist vol. of Dr. Haggard’s Reports, p. 324, which, as 
it did not happen two thousand years since, will not excite a 
smile on the countenance of the most risible of the three. In 
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the case of Goldsmid v. Bromer, determined in the Consistory 
Court of London on the 17th December, 1798, the asserted 
marriage between Maria Goldsmid, who was described by sir 
William Scott as having been, at the time of the marriage, “ of 
the tender age of sixteen, with all the inexperience and stis- 
ceptibility of liasty impressions that are incident to that age,” 
and Mr. David Bromer, was held invalid by reason of the incom- 
petency of witnesses. It was said to be necessary, by the 
Jewish law, that the marriage ceremony should be performed in 
the presence of two competent and credible witnesses ; and that 
if one witness only is disqualified, it entirely invalidates the 
ceremony, because there is only one competent witness. The 
Jewish law says, that committing murder, blasphemy, eating 
forbidden food, and profaning the sabbath by kindling, extin- 
guishing, or stirring, a fire, or snuffing candles, or riding out on 
horseback or in a carriage on the sabbath-day, are the principal 
acts by which a person becomes disqualified to be a competent 
witness to any marriage contract. The right honourable and 
learned judge, with his accustomed liberality, speaks thus 
mildly of a ) which confounds all morality, by making the 
commission of murder and stirring the fire on a Saturday similar 
offences. “ It is stated that one of the witnesses had profaned 
the sabbath by riding in coaches and snuffing lighted candles, 
stirring the fire, and eating forbidden meats—acts trifling to 
us, perhaps, who have no law applying to them, but not so ac- 
cording to the rites and ordinances of the Jewish religion.” 
The right honourable and learned person received depositions 
and answers to the following effect: ‘‘ Michael Abraham Levi 
hath a slight knowledge of his fellow-witness, Emanuel Hesse ; 
that he knows not, but hath heard, that the said Emanuel Hesse 
has, in divers instances and on several occasions, profaned the 
sabbath-day, and eat forbidden food, and that the respondent 
once saw him éat meat and butter together, which is in contra- 
vention of the laws and precepts of the Jewish religion.” 

David Joseph Wertheimer “ hath known Emanuel Hesse for 
eleven or twelve years last past; that about the time he first 
knew the said Emanuel Hesse, he saw him eating meat in a tavern 
at Frankfort, known by the sign of the Mulberry Tree, which is 
a tavern where the meat is not prepared according to the laws 
of the Jews ; that about two years ago he saw'the said Emanuel 
Hesse eating meat among Christians in the Hercules Tavern, 
behind the Royal Exchange, London, which is also a tavern 
where meat is not prepared according to the laws of the Jews ; 
that about a year and a half ago, the deponent saw the said 
Emanuel Hesse profane the sabbath-day at the house of Mr. De 
Fries, Basinghall-sreet, by snuffing lighted candles on theevening of 
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the sabbath.” Henry Leo “ saw the witness repeatedly on the 
sabbath-day, at the Antigallican Coffee-house, stir the fire, and 
snuff the lighted candles.” Gabriel Cohen and Jacob Hart say 
“ that on the 9th day of December, 1795, as they went into 
the Stock Exchange Coffee-house, near the Royal Exchange, 
they saw the said Emanuel Hesse eating part of a round of beef 
with sauce, appearing to be melted butter [an act trifling to us, 
perhaps, who have no law applying to it], in the public coffee- 
room, in the presence of divers persons.” For these reasons 
principally, the right honourable and learned judge, with a grave 
face no doubt, pronounced that Miss Goldsmid was not the 
wife of Mr. Bromer ; and promised, moreover, in the slang of 
the consistorial court, to decree perpetual silence—a strange 
monition to a lady, even in illustration of the text, “ Thou 
shalt not seethe the kid in his mother’s milk.” A thin slice of 
meat inserted between two thin slices of bread and butter, is 
called a sandwich, at least by men; the gods have probably a 
higher and a holier name for it. The consequences of holding 
a marriage to be invalid are frequently ruinous to individuals ; 
a whole family is bastardized, and subjected to the most griev- 
ous incapacities. Yet, if one of the witnesses present at the 
marriage ceremony, under certain circumstances, has eaten one 
little sandwich, the marriage is invalid. But it is a shameful 
thing to deface and mutilate statues ; it is most shameful ; let 
the offenders be duly punished for injuring public property, but 
not for impiety. But the right honourable and learned judge 
was obliged to determine the question according to the Jewish 
law: he was undoubtedly. The Jewish law requires certain 
ceremonies to be performed before two witnesses; these had 
been performed, and there was a valid marriage. The compe- 
tency and credibility of the witnesses might have been decided 
by more rational rules, and were, in truth, not necessarily con- 
nected with the Jewish law. The understanding of a Rabbi may 
be so completely debased by superstition, that a witness who 
has eaten a sandwich may really seem unfit to be trusted, and 
he may be quite sache< Spr giving credit to his testimony ; 
but the right honourable and learned judge did not in his con- 
science believe, that a man who had eaten any substance what- 
ever was on that account unfit to be relied upon; he neverthe- 
less, as if through a mere love of the most detestable absurdi- 
ties, not in any degree distrusting the evidence, pronounced 
judgment according to the letter, but contrary to the spirit of 
even the Jewish law. Perhaps the Quarterly-Reviewer, Mr. 
Mitford, and Mr. Mitchell the translator, or any two or one of 
them, can clear up these difficulties, and reconcile the letter of 
the law with the spirit. 














